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152 | THE SOVIET UNION AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


AN ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION 


154 | RuPERT EMERSON AND INis L. CLAUDE, JR. 

155 | 

| In the present climate of opinion it is customary to view the attitudes 

157 and actions of the USSR in the United Nations—as elsewhere — as 
dictated only by malice and evil.’ 

| Since the gravest issues of peace and war may hinge upon the assess- 

| ment which is made of the Soviet attitude, it is essential to seek an 

| understanding of the ideas and forces which have shaped it. We have, 

therefore, attempted in the first place to assess the Soviet position as 

Moscow may see it, in some instances deliberately giving the benefit of 

the doubt, where doubt plausibly enters in, to the Soviet side; but the 

| elements of explanation which have inevitably intruded themselves re- 

flect the western frame of reference. The word “may” is in italic since 

_ this is necessarily an essay in interpretation; Soviet pronouncements ob- 

viously cover only part of the story and have their strong propaganda 
| implications and limitations. 

It seems clear that the position and role of the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations are in many respects markedly different from those of 
most other Members. The actions and policies of the Soviet bloc and 
the opposing policies adopted by other countries, primarily in response 
to the Communist challenge, have served to make Moscow and its sat- 
elites a kind of permanent (and often isolated) opposition in the United 
Nations. We suggest that it is plausible to assess Soviet attitudes toward 
and in the United Nations as compounded not only of bad faith but 
also of objectively valid and reasonable positions and of positions which 
are subjectively valid and reasonable, given the hold of Communist 
dogma on the Soviet mentality and the power-political character of 
present international relations. 

Rupert EMERSON is Professor and Chairman of the Department of Government, 


Harvard University. Inis L. CLaupe, Jr. is Instructor in the Department of Govern- 
) ment, Harvard University. 


| '“The position that the Soviet Union has taken toward the United Nations — her wild use 
of the veto, the frustration of orderly meetings by endless and pointless discussion, the vilification 
ad diatribes directed against all people who do not agree with her, the withdrawal of her rep- 
} ‘sentatives from the various organs of the United Nations — are all based not upon a conviction 
that the United Nations is inadequate and should be strengthened but are based upon an effort to 
, ‘mustrate and discredit any other pattern of world organization than that of world communism.” 
Russell, Francis H., “Toward a Stronger World Organization,” Department of State, 
| Bulletin, XXIII, p. 221. 
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2 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


No such assessment can be undertaken profitably without makin 
certain preliminary assumptions as to the basic stand of the USSR in 
world affairs. For Moscow as for other capitals the role assigned to 
international organizations is essentially dictated by the over-all objec- 
tives of domestic and foreign policy and cannot be assumed to have an 
independent value in itself. If it be assumed that the only significant 
Communist goal is the immediate overthrow, by whatever means may be 
available, of the non-Communist world, then the detailed examination 
of Soviet attitudes toward the United Nations has little if any sig- 
nificance, since they could add up to no more than the tactics and strat- 
egy of destruction. If, however, there is some measure of validity in 
the oft-repeated theory of the peaceful co-existence of the two spheres, 
then international organizations can have significance as instruments for 
the harmonization of the policies of the bi-polar world. 

At least for the purposes of this article we propose to adopt the fol- 
lowing assumptions. The Soviet Union and Communists throughout the 
world are dedicated fundamentally to the proposition that Communism 
must and will have a global sweep, transforming the capitalist and pre- 
capitalist world in its own image. This transformation is by no means 
necessarily an immediate matter, although the Communist would ob- 
viously prefer it sooner rather than later. In the interim there is a vast 
amount of construction and consolidation to be undertaken in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, and it is preferable that this be undertaken in 
time of peace. There is nothing whatsoever to indicate that the Polit- 
buro has ever been tempted by notions of the desirability of war for its 
own sake as were the Nazis and Fascists; in fact, the Soviet leaders, 
who were even ready to make their peace with Hitler, have been 
characterized by a sober and realistic appraisal of the opposing forces 
and have shown no inclination to be seduced by the lure of martial ad- 
ventures. On this basis it is reasonable to think that although war 
would be by no means excluded for them as a calculated instrument 
of policy, as witness Korea, the Soviet authorities would be unlikely to 
assess the present balance of forces as giving them a clear guarantee of 
victory in global war without the disruption of their own system and 
power. It is, of course, conceivable that the growing strength of the 
west and the encroaching circle of hostile bases would persuade them 
of the necessity of a desperate gamble for survival, but it is more prob- 
able that they would seek means of accommodation to permit peaceful 
co-existence until the inexorable laws of Marxism, aided by their per- 
sistent prodding, swing the balance more clearly in their favor. On this 
hypothesis, the United Nations can be assumed to have for them a pos- 
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itive value not only as a listening-post and as a forum from which to 
spread dissension but also as a meeting ground for the great opponents. 

One highly important consequence of these assumptions is that the 
Soviet Union, unlike some of its rivals, is wholly unencumbered by any 
illusion as to the possibility or even the desirability of realizing the con- 
cept of one world — unless, of course, it be a world dominated by Com- 
munism. Peaceful co-existence is an interim measure only and has as 
its premise the fundamental antagonism of the parties to it, each seeking 
the ultimate disappearance of the other. It is groundless Utopianism 
to think that the United Nations or any other international organization 
can now be utilized as the instrumentality to achieve world solidarity 
directed toward commonly shared goals and ideals. For the Communist 
leaders it is not world brotherhood which can be produced from the ma- 
chineries of the United Nations, but the watchful maintenance of an un- 
easy peace which each side will use to strengthen its own position. With 
appropriate citations from Lenin, they have regularly poured out their 
scom on the naive or scheming bourgeois enthusiasts for pacifism and 
for world government. In contrast to the widespread tendency in pri- 
vate if not in governmental circles in the west to view the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies as an embryonic form of world 
government which should be encouraged to grow, the Soviet leaders 
see it as a treaty relationship between the powers which should be held 
within a strict construction of its contractual terms. 

Although there are sharp limitations on the powers and functions 
with which the United States is in fact prepared to endow international 
organizations, there is a general assumption in principle that an extension 
of the range of the United Nations or the specialized agencies is in 
itself a good thing; to hand over a problem to the United Nations for 
solution is to take a generous step in the interest of a higher world 
community. The Soviet view of such matters is normally almost pre- 
cisely the opposite. The expansion of the domain of the United Nations 
is feared as an encroachment on the sovereignty and “reserve powers” of 
its Members, and the transfer of decision or management to international 
agencies is suspected as an unsubtle attempt by the United States to 
conceal its imperialist manipulation of the world behind a transparent 
international screen.’ In Soviet eyes, when the United Nations over- 


*Koretsky, the Soviet member of the Inter- national law and prevents reactionary inter- 
national Law Commission, explained to that vention by both states and international or- 
body on April 25, 1949, that “If Soviet states- ganizations. “If States were deprived of their 
men fought for the principle of sovereignty, sovereignty and independence, the international 
it was because that principle protected demo- community would become a voting machinery, 
cratic governments and encouraged the battle controlled by those Powers which directed 
against world domination by one group. . . that machinery.” Document A/CN.4/SR.9, 
He asserted that sovereignty limits inter- p. 9, 10. 
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steps its narrowly defined competence beyond the range of the veto, 
it is a hostile coalition which dances to the tune of its Fascist-capitalist 
paymasters. In Marxist theory the state is not a neutral arbiter but a 
product of class antagonisms and class domination, and international or- 
ganizations must similarly embody the fundamental Marxist facts of life: 

As Vishinsky has denied that a court can be conceived as an instru. 
ment of justice above classes and apart from politics, so the USSR has 
shunned arbitration and is alone among the major powers in not being 
willing to make even a formal bow toward the optional clause of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice.’ 

Indeed, somewhat to the bewilderment of those who looked to the in- 
ternational labor movement as the dependable champion of a future in- 
ternational society, the USSR has for present purposes become the most 
ardent advocate of sovereignty and the doctrine of domestic juris. 
diction, whatever its long-range view of the consolidation of a Com- 
munist world may be. Over and over again Soviet spokesmen in the 
United Nations and outside it have asserted their devotion to sovereignty, 
stressing its sanctification by the Charter, and holding it up as a shield 
of the rights of small nations and as a protection for the Soviet Union 
itself and for the new peoples’ democracies on its frontiers against the 
insatiable greed of the imperialists. Far from being considered a retro- 
grade idea, the concept of sovereignty is consistently defended as a “weap- 
on of struggle of progressive-democratic forces against reactionary 
imperialist forces,” the limitation of which would represent a victory 
of capitalism over the Communist world.’ 

In the course of the first Indonesian case, and at other occasional 
points when it suited their book, Soviet representatives have suggested 
that sovereignty has its limits, but their standard position, if one ignored 
their treatment of the satellites and the practice of the Cominform, is 
an all-out defense of sovereignty as a bulwark of their present achieve- 
ments and an instrument for the further advancement of their cause in 
the world. A resounding rendition of this line with all the stops pulled 


% Litvinov declared at the Hague in 1922 their advocacy of international government, 
that “there was not one world but two, a Soviet Korovin put the Soviet position in perhaps its 


world and a non-Soviet world,” and that “only 
an angel could be unbiased in judging Russian 
affairs.” Hudson, Manley O., International 
Tribunals, Past and Future, 1944, p. 240. 
*In relation to the Court it may also be 
remarked that the USSR has consistently sought 
to limit or deny its role as an interpreter of 
the Charter, asserting the need for political 
answers to what it regards as political questions. 
5 New York Times, May 1, 1947. In an 
article in which he attacked Eden and Bevin for 


most attractive and persuasive form: “In a 
world where there are rich and poor, exploiters 
and exploited, weak states and strong ones, 
and independent countries and colonies, to 
reject the concept of sovereignty or the other 
legal guarantees of national independence and 
freedom would always help those who are 
strong and would never benefit those who are 
weak.” American Journal of International Law, 
Vol. 40, p. 748. 
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out was given by Andre Zhdanov at the organizing meeting of the 
Cominform in September, 1947: 


One of the lines taken by the ideological campaign that goes hand 
in hand with the plans for the enslavement of Europe is an attack 
on the principle of national sovereignty, an appeal for the renounce- 
ment of the sovereign rights of nations, to which is opposed the 
idea of world government. The purpose of this campaign is to 
mask the unbridled expansion of American imperialism which is 
ruthlessly violating the sovereign rights of nations.... The idea 
of world government has been taken up by bourgeois intellectual 
cranks and pacifists. . .. Under present conditions imperialist coun- 
tries like the USA, Great Britain and the states closely associated 
with them become dangerous enemies of national independence and 
the self-determination of nations, while the Soviet Union and the 
new democracies are a reliable bulwark against encroachments on 
the equality and self-determination of nations. 


As Zhdanov’s polemics indicate, the notion of the sovereign equality 
of states is closely linked to the doctrine of sovereignty. But in some- 
what awkward juxtaposition to equality there is the proposition which 
is even more important for the Soviet Union that the great powers must 
be endowed with special rights. All states are equal, but, like the pigs 
in Animal Farm, the great powers are more equal than others. In his 
keynote speech to the General Assembly on September 18, 1947, 
Vishinsky linked the two principles in this fashion: the strengthening 
of the United Nations is only possible on the basis of a respectful attitude 
toward the sovereign equality of nations and a consistent and uncon- 
ditional observance of the principle of unanimity among the great 
powers, which is a guarantee of the protection of the interests of all 
members of the United Nations, great and small.’ 

In the light of other Soviet statements and actions it may be assumed 
that the hard core of the Communist position is to be found in the con- 
Viction that serious matters of international politics should be settled 
by negotiations between the great powers, on the basis of the unanimity 
principle. It is they who bear the burdens of the world and possess 
preponderant force, and on their united action must rest the respon- 
sibility for shaping the world they are to defend and maintain. There 


*The Strategy and Tactics of World Com- national relations.” “Thus genuine equality, 
munism, House Document 619, 80th Cong., as a guarantee of equal opportunities for each 
2nd Sess., Supp. 1, p. 222-223. state to develop and assert its spiritual and 


"General Assembly, Official Records (2nd material culture is possible in modern times 
session), p. 90. Korovin similarly finds the only if it is under the reliable protection of the 
special rights of the great “absolutely essential great democratic states.” Op. cit., p. 746-747. 
for guaranteeing genuine equality in inter- 
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is every reason to think that the Soviet statesmen see the United Nations 
as essentially a gathering point for the great powers, each protected by 
the unanimity rule, with the lesser states trailing behind on sufferance, 
The Soviet demand that peace treaties be based on agreement among 
the great and submitted to the small for their grateful acquiescence is 
cut from the same cloth. 

Theoretical arguments aside, the Soviet position is clearly influenced 
by the practical consideration of the overwhelming majority of votes — 
largely brought into being by the tactics and obstreperousness of the 
Soviet Union itself —by which the Communist bloc finds itself con- 
fronted on virtually every issue of consequence. Looking at the world 
either in power terms or in terms of the great opposing ideologies, this 
situation is an obviously intolerable one for the USSR if votes are to be 
the deciding factor. From the Soviet standpoint, it is not a matter of 
very marked consequence whether the customary forty or fifty-odd to 
five division is the result of American economic and political pressure 
or the free decision of the voting states; the effect in either case is the 
same rolling up of a steam-roller majority against the Soviet bloc and 
in favor of the west. The clash over the admission of Argentina at San 
Francisco was a painful demonstration to Soviet delegates of the voting 
strength of the Latin American bloc, and it must remain a constant ir- 
ritant that twenty states with a total population of less than 150,000,000 
and with relatively little effective power in world affairs are able to 
muster a vote four times that of the Soviet bloc. The growing solidarity 
of the Marshall Plan-Atlantic Pact countries with the outside support 
they can always attract renders hopeless any significant proposal from 
the Communist camp, even though there be some defections among the 
non-Communist states.” 

The issue which this situation raises is a very serious and basic one 
for international organizations: what is the proper role and significance 
of voting in such bodies? The Soviet Union insists that the only way 
to move ahead on basic issues is by unanimous agreement among the 
powers, whereas the western states, sure of their majority, have time 
and again forced to a vote proposals to which Soviet spokesmen have 
expressed unyielding opposition. Given the basic Communist presump- 
tions as to the hostility of the two spheres and as to the nature of the 
United Nations’ as a treaty relationship among sovereign states not 
creating anything of the order of a superstate, the only result of such 
votes is the highly important one of establishing agreement among the 


8“The aggressive core of the UN is repre- Latin-American countries.” New York Times, 
sented by the ten member countries of the February 17, 1951. 
aggressive North Atlantic Pact and twenty 
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states outside the Soviet bloc. As the Soviet leaders see the world, a 
majority in the United Nations, no matter how arithmetically over- 
powering, represents no distillation of the moral and political conclusions 
of mankind as a whole but only the manipulated votes of a hostile 
capitalist-dominated coalition to which only as much attention is due 
as the danger it may carry for the USSR. 

As a former Director-General of ILO has pointed out, voting in an in- 
ternational body does not have the same function as in a democratically 
elected parliament: “An international conference is a negotiating rather 
than a legislative body.” If there is no agreement among the negoti- 
ators, the formal registering of votes is likely at best to have no more 
than propaganda significance and at worst to be a serious irritant. 
A smashing victory of fifty-five votes to five is very remote from rend- 
ering the overwhelming verdict of “one world” when the five in op- 
position are the Soviet Union and its European satellites backed by the 
unrecorded vote of Communist China. It is, at least in power terms, 
half the world against the other half; and it is gravely to be doubted 
that if the United States, remaining convinced of the fundamental right- 
ness and ultimate victory of its position, were in the perpetual and 
artificial minority it would be much more inclined cheerfully to accept 
its ballot box defeats than is the Soviet Union. 

“A majority, of course, is a majority,” Vishinsky pointed out to the 
Political Committee of the Assembly on October 10, 1950. “Arithmetic 
is arithmetic. But no arithmetic can solve questions pertaining to mat- 
ters very far removed from arithmetical problems.” And it is impossible 
to evade the conclusion reached by the Secretary-General in his first 
report to the General Assembly — that the United Nations is not equipped 
to act as a referee between the great powers: “It was founded upon the 
basic assumption that there would be agreement among the permanent 
members of the Security Council upon major issues.” 

If it is in fact impossible to secure such agreement, then we should 
not fool ourselves into thinking that we are making notable progress 
in the organization of the world as a whole, by a series of votes taken 
over the determined opposition of one of the major partners and its 
satellites. 

Having examined in general terms the outlook of the USSR toward 


* Director-General’s Report to the Inter- USSR showed no scruples in drawing the fullest 
national Labour Conference, 27th Session, 1945, possible advantage from the arithmetic of its 


p. 143. majority at the Belgrade Danubian conference 
Speeches by A. Y. Vishinsky at the Fifth in 1948. 
Session of the General Assembly of the United 1 Document A/65, June 30, 1946, Intro., 


Nations (USSR Embassy, Washington, 1950), op. V. 
p. 85. It should, however, be noted that the 
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the United Nations, the task now is to explore the practical application 
of this outlook by focusing upon a few key topics, selected for the 
light’ they cast on the Soviet attitude. 


The Security Council and the veto. It is obvious that the Soviet Union 
regards the Security Council as the all-important center of the United 
Nations both because of the Kremlin’s emphasis on the great powers and 
because of its apparent conviction that the one really significant function 
of international organizations under present conditions lies in the realm 
of high politics. As a very broad generalization it may be said that 
aside from Security Council matters (many of which, of course, also 
have increasingly strong Assembly reverberations ), Soviet delegates have 
rarely played a significantly positive role, but have rather reacted to, 
attacked, and sought to gain propaganda advantage from proposals 
submitted by others. In such matters as human rights, colonial and 
trusteeship affairs, and some of the problems particularly involving 
underdeveloped peoples they have taken an active part but the initiative 
has normally come from elsewhere. Insisting that the Security Council 
is the foundation of the United Nations, the USSR has been constantly 
preoccupied with protecting the primacy and maintaining the prerog- 
atives of that organ. 

If the Security Council is, in Soviet eyes, the foundation of the United 
Nations, the principle of unanimity is “the paramount principle which 
constitutes the cornerstone of the very foundation; nothing has been 
of more basic importance to the USSR than the use and defense of the 
veto. Lacking the votes to carry anything other than pious resolutions 
of good will through either the Security Council or Assembly, the Soviet 
Union has inescapably fallen back upon the veto as the principal weapon 
for its self-protection. If others look with shocked dismay at the free- 
dom with which Gromyko, Vyshinsky, and Malik have bandied the veto 
about, they themselves profess to be unabashed and unashamed; and 
in their interpretation it is, of course, not they who are abusing the veto 
but their opponents who have abandoned the principle of unanimity, 
the fundamental importance of which the latter never questioned during 
the negotiations which led to the conclusion of the Charter. On October 
10, 1950, in the Assembly’s Political Committee, Vishinsky met head 
on the charge of an abuse of the veto as causing the paralysis of the 
Security Council: 


The veto, they say, has been applied 50 times! But, Mr. Dulles, it 


12 Vishinsky, in speech to the Political Committee of the General Assembly, October 10, 1950. 
Loc. cit., p. 82. 
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may well be applied 150 times in such conditions, because it is 
a means of self-defence against the pressure, the dictation which the 
states that believe themselves to be strongest and mightiest, and there- 
fore capable of securing the realization of their own plans... by one 
means or another, are trying to exercise against other states in inter- 
national affairs. .. . The cause of what we are now considering, 
namely, the difficulties in the Security Council, is the violation of 
the fundamental principle of every international organization, name- 
ly, the obligation which lies upon all its members to strive for co- 
ordinated action, to respect the state independence, the state equal- 
ity, the sovereign equality of all the members of the organization, and 
to refrain from attempts to dictate in international affairs, to impose 
one’s will by hook or by crook.” 


The Soviet use of the veto has been too frequently examined to re- 
quire extensive treatment here, but a few major points may be brought 
out. Obviously, the veto cannot be scrutinized in isolation. The extent 
and manner of its use are a function of existing international tensions 
and hostilities; Moscow inevitably sees it as one of the weapons of the 
cold war and not improperly measures its use of this weapon against the 
majorities by which the west seeks to override Soviet claims and po- 
sitions. If the western powers rely mainly upon their steady majorities, 
they nevertheless hold to the right of veto in the United Nations as a 
protection in crucial matters, and they establish the principle of unanimity 
in some features of their own regional organizations — as witness NATO 
and the Council of Europe. Lofty moral judgments and ideological com- 
parisons are perhaps out of place here, as Moscow maintains. In a world 
still ridden by power politics governments use their voting privileges to 
promote and conserve their interests. Vote-wise, the USSR is weak in 
the United Nations and the west is strong; the strong do with their votes 
what they can, and the weak do what they must. 

It is possible to view the Soviet use of the veto with either shocked 
surprise or pleased astonishment as to the relative moderation which 
has been shown. If the former is markedly the more prevalent attitude, 
the latter is at least worth examining. Soviet spokesmen have repeatedly 
asserted that one of the principal functions of the veto is to prevent the 
formation within the United Nations of hostile aggregations “of those 
who want to disrupt the Organization in order to have a free hand in the 
implementation of their aggressive plans,” and more particularly to pre- 
vent the United Nations from becoming an outright tool of the State 


a. p. 81. Cf. Padelford, Norman J., “The Use of the Veto”, International Organization, 
» p. 227. 
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Department.“ That there has been an increasingly strong and effective 
consolidation of the anti-Communist forces within and outside the United 
Nations is clear, regardless of the question whether or not this consolida- 
tion is essentially a response to the aggressive moves and intentions of the 
Communists themselves. In such circumstances, it would be naive to ex. 
pect the Kremlin not to exploit and defend against all tampering the 
political instrument which it finds firmly embedded in the Charter, even 
though the veto has proved ineffective in preventing the formation of an 
anti-Communist bloc. 

Of the 47 vetoes brandished by the USSR, no less than 22 have been 
invested in blocking the admission to United Nations membership of 
states outside the Communist orbit; but it certainly cannot be ignored 
that in more recent years Soviet delegates have urged the blanket admis. 
sion of all candidates except south Korea — a position similar to that 
initially taken by the United States in 1946. Despite the International 
Court’s majority opinion against conditioned votes in the membership 
sphere, it is not unreasonable to contend that the universality for which 
the Secretary-General has several times spoken has greater merit than 
the game of political sniping which has blocked the gates of the United 
Nations to a substantial number of states. Here, surely, is an instance 
where it is justifiable to stack up the use of majority votes against the 
use of the veto on virtually even terms. 

For the rest it is an interesting hypothesis that the Soviet Union has 
on the whole confined its veto to matters fairly directly within its own 
sphere of interest and has limited its expression of disapproval in other 
spheres to the device of abstention. Writing off the very early Syria- 
Lebanon veto as one which came before Moscow had had time to make 
a full assessment of its strategy in the new United Nations environment, 
it is striking how uniformly the vetoes have been restricted to the Soviet 
orbit, particularly if Moscow’s long concern with Spain be held to jus- 
tify Spain’s inclusion in this category. On this basis, 17 of the 25 non- 
membership vetoes relate to areas of special Soviet concern: 4 on the 
Spanish question, 6 on Greece, 1 on Albania (Corfu Channel Question), 
2 on Czechoslovakia, 1 on Berlin, and 3 on Korea. Five more can be 
added in relation to the control of atomic energy and the reduction of 
armaments, unquestionably matters of vital concern to the USSR; and 
one was devoted to blocking the re-election of Trygve Lie after his un- 
equivocal stand on armed action by the United Nations against Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. There is left only the veto exercised in the 


4 Document A/PV.192, April 13, 1949. This sive review of Soviet use of and attitude toward 
speech by Andrei Gromyko includes an exten- the veto. 
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Indonesian case, which came after the final settlement had been reached 
and had no significant effect on future developments. 

To round out the record it is highly important to take a look not only 
at the vetoes which have been cast but also at those which have not been 
cast. It is from these that the argument in favor of Soviet moderation 
can be most effectively developed. In any number of instances other 
than those concerning direct Soviet interests, the Soviet viewpoint has 
been overridden on matters of importance where it would take a brave 
or foolhardy man to say that the Soviet contentions were uniformly 
wrong; @.g., the demand in the Indonesian case that the Netherlands 
withdraw its forces to the position occupied before the “police action”. 
In another series of instances the USSR has been barred from the partici- 
pation in Security Council commissions or committees which its status 
as a great power and permanent member of the Council might have 
seemed to imply. Thus, through one device or another, Moscow was 
unrepresented on the subsidiary bodies set up to deal with Palestine, 
Indonesia, and Kashmir, although it must certainly be taken as an off- 
setting item that it declined to take its allotted place in the bodies dealing 
with Korea or, after the first round, with Greece. These reiterated re- 
buffs to the Soviet Union have been met not by the veto but by ab- 
stentions which have been explicitly accepted — in this instance on the 
basis of a loose interpretation of the Charter — as not involving the prin- 
ciple of unanimity. Against this background it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the Kremlin is operating in terms of a deliberate policy 
of indicating disapproval, but not blocking United Nations action outside 
its own immediate sphere of interest, and of conserving the veto for the 
protection of that sphere. 


The Permanent Opposition. The American public, convinced of its 
own righteousness, has become equally convinced that the Soviet use of 
the veto has had the malicious and successful intention of thwarting the 
potential good works of the United Nations. The Kremlin’s analysis must 
be a very different one. From the Soviet standpoint there is little in the 
record of United Nations organs dealing with matters of political im- 
portance to encourage abandonment or even a paring down of the veto. 
It has become a normal part of that record that any Soviet proposals 
which are not regarded as completely innocuous are rejected, and there 
has been a steady procession of actions which override firm Soviet posi- 
tions or directly challenge the USSR in what it regards as its own sphere. 
Indeed, as the United Nations and the cold war have simultaneously de- 
veloped, it is hardly too much to say that in many respects the United 
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Nations has become a reflection or even an instrument of the policies of 
the western powers, almost always supported by a large majority of the 
other Members. If in one sense the United Nations continues to be a 
“neutral” organization of which the USSR is a member in good standing, 
it is also true in a perhaps even more significant sense that it is now com. 
mitted to any number of positions flatly opposed to those taken by the 
Soviet bloc. 

The inability of the USSR to secure adoption of its programs and reso- 
lutions is a general phenomenon which may be illustrated by reference 
to the dramatic highlights of the fifth Assembly, held under the shadow 
of the Korean war and with the issue of the representation of Communist 
China before it. In addition to its defeat on the Chinese issue, the Soviet 
Union here suffered two other defeats on major programmatic proposals 
which embodied an array of basic Communist positions. The entire pro- 
gram proposed by Vyshinsky in the debate of the Secretary-General’s 
twenty-year peace program was rejected paragraph by paragraph, and 
substantially the same fate met the several points contained in his “Decla- 
ration on the removal of the threat of a new war... .” Since these pro- 
posals fairly effectively covered the waterfront so far as the basic stand 
of the USSR in the United Nations is concerned, their rejection can ap- 
propriately be seen as a repudiation of virtually the entire outlook of the 
Communist bloc.” 

The debates or actions challenging or overriding the Soviet Union in 
regard to matters within what it regards its own sphere are by now so 
numerous that it is possible to do no more than list a few significant ex- 
amples. Such challenges range from the relatively insignificant problems 
of Soviet wives of foreigners through charges of Soviet exploitation of 
slave labor and denial of the right of the Soviet bloc to nominate the 
“Eastern European representative” in the elected contingent of the Se- 
curity Council, to the almost incredible. spectacle of a United Nations in 
which there is Soviet support for north Korea and Communist China in 
their war with armed forces representing the authority of the United 
Nations itself. The challenge to Soviet freedom of action inherent in the 


provision of technical assistance through the 
things: the reaffirmation of the unanimity prin- United Nations without strings attached to it, 
ciple in the Security Council, the unconditional and the development of international trade 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the deter- without discrimination and without interference 


% These proposals covered, among other 


mination that the first government to use such 
weapons should be branded a war criminal, a 
reiteration of the demand for equality in the 
armed forces to be made available under 


Art. 43, condemnation of war propaganda, a 
demand for a new peace pact to be entered 
into by the Big Five, the reduction of the armed 
forces of the great powers by one-third, the 


in the domestic affairs of states. 

It is not without interest that a number of 
speakers expressed their agreement with one or 
or more of these points, but indicated their 
refusal to go along with them because of dis- 
trust of the general Soviet position and because 
of the propagandistic setting in which they 
were presented. 
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United Nations system found its first expression no later than the second 
meeting of the Security Council when the Iranian charges of Soviet inter- 
ference were taken up. Almost simultaneously there began the United 
Nations long-continued concern with the threat to the security of Greece 
posed by neighboring Soviet satellites. The problem of Korea was taken 
up by the Assembly, despite vehement Soviet objection; only a Soviet 
veto prevented further United Nations investigation of the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia; the allegations of peace treaty violations by 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania were accepted by the Assembly; and 
Communist China was kept outside the United Nations fold while the 
Assembly hesitantly considered Nationalist China’s charges of Soviet 
threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of that 
country. 

The Kremlin has undoubtedly found in the United Nations an effective 
forum in which to air in unmeasured terms its bitter view of the western 
powers; the latter, on the other hand, have been able to go much further 
in shaping the United Nations as a responsive vehicle of their foreign 
policies. From the Soviet point of view, the western use of majority tactics 
for political purposes is fully equivalent to the Soviet use of minority 
tactics. Certainly the regularity of voting defeats in the United Nations 
has done nothing to create enthusiasm for abstract majoritarianism among 
Soviet leaders; on the contrary, these experiences have intensified the 
Soviet conviction that the veto, which preserves a limited area of invulner- 
ability to outvoting tactics, must be upheld. 


Innovations in the Structure of the United Nations. The assault on the 
Soviet Union’s Charter-based veto power of obstruction has assumed 
many forms. Frontal attack on the veto, which the remaining Big Four 
are themselves prepared to modify but not abandon, has perhaps been 
less significant than methods of indirection. In its structural improvisa- 
tions the west has indulged in occasional ad lib readings of the score of 
the United Nations symphony with the purpose and effect of elevating 
the majority-controlled General Assembly to a new role in political and 
security affairs and thereby minimizing the obstructive value of the Soviet 
veto in the Security Council. On the other hand, it has been a constant 
preoccupation of Soviet delegates to maintain the primacy and preroga- 
tives of the Security Council unimpaired and to insist upon a strict inter- 
pretation of the relevant Charter articles. Here as elsewhere where it 
served their purpose the Communists have appeared as the legalistic 
champions of the letter of the Charter. They have combatted the various 
efforts to magnify the role of the Assembly at the expense of the veto- 
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clad Security Council, suggesting from time to time that if changes of 
this type, substantively if not formally weakening the Security Council, 
are to be introduced into or tacked onto the United Nations system they 
should be funnelled through the proper channel of Charter amendment — 
a channel neatly blocked by the veto. It is in regard to this category of 
Soviet grievances — innovations in the United Nations structure — that 
the contention of illegality has been most cogently applied by the USSR. 
Three major items may be listed under this heading, apart from the gen- 
eral and unsuccessful attempts to secure a formal limitation on the use of 
the veto. 

Not the least significant of these was the action of the Assembly in 1950 
in by-passing the Security Council and continuing Trygve Lie in office as 
Secretary-General for an additional three year term despite the bitter 
protests of the Soviet bloc.” Although a case can be made for the political 
necessity of retaining Mr. Lie and, more dubiously, for the legality of the 
method devised to achieve that end, it is obvious that the already slight 
possibilities of effective Soviet cooperation in the United Nations are in- 
evitably lessened when its symbolic and administrative head is maintained 
in office over the opposition of the USSR. The other two items concern 
more directly the building up of the Assembly at the expense of the Secur- 
ity Council: the creation of the Interim Committee or Little Assembly in 
1947, and the passage of the Uniting for Peace resolution in 1950. Both 
these actions were proposed by the United States primarily to meet the 
situation posed by the Soviet use of the veto, and hence hit at the vitals of 
the Soviet position in the United Nations. Both were vehemently attacked 
by the Soviet Union as not only offensive but also illegal.” 

In the case of the Interim Committee, the mountain labored to produce 
something of a mouse. It has made some useful studies and in the Korean 
dilemma of 1948 it reluctantly agreed to support the American desire for 
supervised elections in south Korea alone, but it has realized neither the 
hopes of its sponsors nor the fears of its opponents. Although there are 


% The principal objection of the USSR to 
Mr. Lie was his immediate acceptance of the 
challenge raised by the North Korean attack, 
but it has also accused him of a regular ten- 
dency to line up with the western powers. 
It cannot have been ignored by the Kremlin 
that Mr. Lie’s main personal advisers are to 
a surprising degree Americans, one of the effects 
of which has been virtually to eliminate the 
Soviet Assistant Secretary-General for Security 
Affairs from his potential role as an adviser in 
the political sphere. 

17 Vyshinsky linked the veto and the Interim 
Committee in a to the Assembly on 


November 21, 1947: “It is no mere chance 
that the Interim Committee, that illegitimate 


offspring of the arbitrary attitude towards the 
Charter taken by the majority of the First 
Committee and the General Assembly, is being 
asked to consider the question of the voting 
procedure in the Security Council.” He had 
just previously remarked: “Behind all this fine 
talk about getting agreement, and about gentle- 
men’s agreements, etc., there lie concealed dark 
designs for abolishing the unanimity rule or, as 
Mr. Marshall has said, liberalizing the voting 
procedure, which means the same thing. We 
know that reactionary ideas and reactionary 
activities are frequently masked by talk of lib- 
eralism.” General Assembly, Official Records 
(2d session), p. 1248, 1250. 
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other reasons for its relative insignificance, the continued boycott by the 
Soviet bloc has undoubtedly been a major cause of the unreadiness to 
submit important political issues to it! 

The Uniting for Peace resolution, adopted by the Assembly on Novem- 
ber 3, 1950, by 52 votes against the 5 votes of the Soviet bloc (with India 
and Argentina abstaining ), was, of course, phrased in general terms and 
named no names. There could, however, have been no uncertainty as to 
where the finger currently pointed, in view of the circumstances of the 
United Nations action in Korea and Secretary of State Acheson’s explicit 
designation, in introducing the proposal, of “the new imperialism directed 
by the leaders of the Soviet Union” as “the root of our trouble.” The veto 
came in for equally explicit treatment. Acknowledging the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council for the maintenance of peace, Mr. 
Acheson continued: 


But if the Security Council is not able to act because of the obstruc- 
tive tactics of a permanent member, the Charter does not leave the 
United Nations impotent. The obligation of all members to take 
action to maintain or restore the peace does not disappear because 
of a veto. . .. The General Assembly can and should organize itself 
to discharge its responsibility promptly and decisively if the Security 
Council is prevented from acting.” 


Certain features of this resolution, as it progressed through the Political 
Committee, proved reasonably acceptable to the USSR, notably the possi- 
bility of special sessions of the Assembly and the establishment of a Peace 
Observation Commission on which the Soviet Union even accepted mem- 
bership; but the features striking more seriously at the Security Council 
and the veto were far beyond the Communist pale. In essence, the action 
which the Assembly took, guided by the experience of Korea, was to es- 
tablish at least the potentiality of an international force to be used against 
an aggressor by Assembly recommendation when and if the veto blocked 
Security Council action — and the outstanding potential aggressors then 
in sight were the members of the Soviet bloc. 

The effect of this resolution was to achieve within the broader frame- 
work of the United Nations a loose approximation of the type of organ- 
ized opposition to Soviet imperialism which NATO represents in a tighter 
and more limited frame. This and other limited alliances, constructed 

*Speech to plenary session of fifth General valid and decisive as an affirmative decision, 
Assembly, September 20, 1950. Department of and that to shift a matter to the General As- 
State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 524-5. Soviet repre- sembly at that stage is to repudiate a Security 
sentatives, as strict constructionists, can argue Council decision made in conformity with Ar- 


that a negative decision of the Security Council, ticle 27 (3). 
reached as the result of a veto, is quite as 
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under American leadership as counters to the close-knit body of Soviet 
alliances have been somewhat nominally linked to the United Nations 
through the loopholes of Articles 51 and 52 of the Charter (and with 
considerable disregard for the inconvenient Article 53). The Soviet Union 
may fear that the ultimate effect of the Assembly’s resolution will be to 
facilitate the formal attachment of the United Nations to the kite of 
NATO and other regional alliances, flown from Washington. What ap- 
pears to the western world as a mutual aid and security system, forced 
upon us by a Communist drive for world supremacy and designed to ad- 
vance the principles of the United Nations, must from the vantage point 
of the Kremlin be seen as a menacing and mounting accumulation of 
armed might to be used for the evil purposes of capitalist imperialism 
and in violation of the United Nations’ basic premises, albeit with the 
probable sanction of the United Nations, ill-gotten from the Assembly as 
a result of the “Acheson Plan”. 

The cumulative effect of the largely American inspired modifications 
of the United Nations structure has been to reduce the capacity of the 
Soviet bloc to protect itself in the United Nations from the votes of a 
hostile majority. Looking back, the Soviet Union may well be inclined 
to question the good faith of the United States in accepting the product 
of the negotiations at San Francisco in 1945. Surely the Soviet delegation 
left that conference with the impression that the United States accepted 
the principle of great power unanimity in matters of high politics and 
Charter amendment. The USSR can cite the official report of Secretary 
of State Stettinius to the effect that the delegates consciously created a 
“separation of powers” system, giving the General Assembly functions 
quite distinct from those of the Security Council, and that they intended 
to make it impossible for the Assembly to “invade the functions which 
have been specifically assigned in security matters to the Security Coun- 
cil... .”” That the breaches of this principle have been occasioned 
primarily by the policy and tactics of the Soviet Union itself is unlikely 
to be an explanation acceptable to Moscow. 


Disarmament and the Creation of an International Force. Of the verbal 
devotion of the Soviet Union to drastic disarmament and the abolition of 
the atomic weapon there can be no question, but the sincerity and signifi- 
cance of that devotion are matters of bitter dispute, particularly in view 
of the high level at which Soviet armaments have been kept. In the 
United Nations as in the League, the USSR has played the role of cham- 


9 Report to the President on the Results of of State, Department of State Publication 2349, 
the San Francisco Conference by the Chairman pp. 65. 
of the United States Delegation, the Secretary 
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pion par excellence of the thesis that, among the things needful for the 
maintenance of peace, disarmament heads the list, and that the way to 
disarm is to disarm. Its most recent proposal to this effect was the in- 
sistence in the General Assembly in 1950 that the great powers reduce 
their present armed forces immediately by one-third of their effectives, 
a proposal which was further elaborated in the succeeding Assembly. 

Moscow's disarmament proposals have habitually been greeted with 
much the same suspicion and hostility with which Moscow itself views 
all proposals emanating from the west. No major Soviet proposal can be 
accepted at face value and without searching scrutiny of the motives 
concealed behind it; disarmament projects are seen as traps for the un- 
wary, designed to strengthen the USSR’s relative power position. More 
particularly, it is contended that, even granted effective Soviet compli- 
ance with a disarmament agreement, the natural Communist weapons — 
the sabotage, intrigue, and revolution of its fifth columns — are sharpened 
by disarmament. Moreover, the Soviet wealth in manpower would be 
unimpaired by disarmament, while the more highly mechanized forces of 
the west would be cut down and retarded. At all events there has been 
no disarmament on an international basis since the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22, and the sincerity of Moscow’s protestations has been 
left untested because of the unreadiness of the other powers to get down 
to serious business on the terms which the Kremlin has from time to time 
laid down. 

The opposing stands on the international control of atomic energy have 
been so frequently and searchingly examined that there is no occasion to 
submit them to detailed review here. Furthermore, given the present 
state of the cold war, the elaborate and far-reaching schemes for inter- 
national control initiated by the United States and developed in the 
United Nations seem to date from remote past, and it requires no vast 
cynicism to suspect that these schemes are now almost as unlikely to 
secure acceptance and implementation from Washington as from Moscow. 
Although the USSR has declined to accept the United Nations majority 
plan and has generally operated obstructively, it has from time to time 
made not inconsiderable concessions and has put forward its own counter- 
proposals for control and inspection, coupled always with the demand for 
immediate and complete prohibition of the atomic weapon.” 


*® For a record account of the efforts to secure 
international agreement, emphasizing Soviet ob- 
structionism, see: Osborn, Frederick, ‘The 
USSR and the Atom,” International Organ- 
ization, V, p. 480. The negotiations have fre- 
quently furnished vivid illustrations of the 
attitude of Soviet representatives toward an 
extension of international authority. They have 


showed scorn and hostility for the United States- 
United Nations plan of international control and 
operation of atomic energy plants, seeing it not 
as an advance toward a higher internationalism, 
but as a device to promote an American monop- 
oly and to pave the way for intervention in the 
Soviet economy. In the Security Council on 
March 5, 1947, Gromyko, while agreeing that 
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Were the general international scene less bleak, it is at least open to 
argument that the door is not irretrievably closed to further negotiation 
and compromise. 

If the chances of securing disarmament and atomic energy control at 
this juncture are infinitesimal, the prospects of building up internationally 
available forces under Chapter VII of the Charter must be written off as 
non-existent. Given the general outlook of the Kremlin, it is inconceivable 
that it could place faith in an international police force under international 
command, and there is little in the record to encourage the view that the 
USSR actually desires to see Article 43 brought to life. Its specific plan 
for identical forces to be contributed by the Big Five and the restrictions 
and conditions which it has sought to impose on their location and use 
had no ring of eager anticipation about them. The derision and hostility 
with which the Soviet delegates greeted the Secretary-General’s proposal 
for a United Nations guard force, protesting an invasion of sovereignty 
as well as of the Security Council's domain and alleging American doni- 
nation of the United Nations, laid bare their distaste for international 
machinery of this type not subject at least to their negative control. But 
it must also be recognized that, whatever the particular positions of the 
USSR on the subject, a global international force does not make realistic 
sense in a world divided down the middle. 


Economic and Social Affairs. The concern of the USSR with the eco- 
nomic and social, as opposed to the high political, activities of the United 
Nations has been relatively slight. It is noteworthy that Molotov, speak- 
ing at the opening plenary session of the San Francisco Conference in 
1945, made no mention of the economic and social role of the new world 
organization. The uncharitable critic may content himself with observing 
that Moscow obviously did not want to promote general well-being in the 
world: welcoming chaos and distress, it hoped to exploit such conditions 
for its own puropses. However, other explanations are worth considering. 
A good Marxist can scarcely attach much significance to functionalism as 
a device either for ameliorating the ills of society or for preventing war. 
The Marxist cure involves the elimination of capitalism, not the develop- 
ment of cooperation within a predominantly capitalist family of nations. 
There was, indeed, a fundamental unrealism in expecting a Communist 


the projected international control agency cisions, a majority on whose benevolent attitude 





might have the right to take decisions by ma- 
jority vote in appropriate cases, vigorously de- 
nied that the USSR could allow a general right 
to interfere in the economic life of a country, 
explaining his stand as follows: “The Soviet 
Union is aware that there will be a majority in 
the control organ which may take one-sided de- 


toward the Soviet Union the Soviet people 
cannot count. Therefore the Soviet Union, and 
probably not only the Soviet Union, cannot 
allow that the fate of its national economy 
be handed over to this organ.” Security Coun- 
cil, Official Records (2d year), No. 22, p. 458. 
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ime to assist its principal rivals in bolstering up a non-Communist 
world, whose demise it sought, by reformist methods which it overtly 
regarded as both futile and fraudulent. 

It must be remembered that the Communists considered themselves a 
chosen people, and, by the same token, a peculiar people. They might 
cooperate under certain circumstances for peace and security, but they 
could hardly feel at home in a capitalist International Bank or Monetary 
Fund or expect to find intellectual fellowship in UNESCO. The Com- 
munist states, lonely and peculiar in a bourgeois world, had little incen- 
tive to join in its economic and social arrangements, and had reason to be 
cautious about undertaking obligations to open their books to or to be 
guided by the policies of international agencies to whose basic orienta- 
tion they were opposed and in whose good will they had no faith. 

Although Soviet indifference or hostility to economic and social coopera- 
tion has never been absolute, it has been the dominant trend. The USSR 
joined in the Bretton Woods and Hot Springs conferences, was a full- 
fledged member of UNRRA, and has played a continuing and significant 
role in ECOSOC; but of the specialized agencies it has been a member 
only of WHO from which it withdrew in 1949, and of the more limited 
technical bodies, UPU, ITU, and WMO. Even on the face of the record, 
Soviet cooperation has been sharply limited; if one looks beneath the 
surface, the extent and nature of cooperation are even more dubious. In 
some measure the character of Soviet participation in UNRRA gave a 
clue to what might develop later. It was at least conceivable that the 
USSR, as one of the original members of the Big Four of the Central Com- 
mittee, would take an active and positive part in shaping the organization 
and policies of a benevolent agency which could have an important role 
in the making of the postwar world. In fact, the USSR to a surprising 
degree confined its role in UNRRA to either promoting its own interests 
and those of its more direct clients or blocking progams which seemed to 
impinge adversely on those interests. The creative work of building and 
managing UNRRA was left in the hands of the United States, United 
Kingdom, Canada, and a few others. 

As far as the specialized agencies are concerned, the earlier Soviet atti- 
tude of cautious aloofness has gradually turned into studied and hostile 
rejection, based in large part on the charge that they have become tools 
of the United States and its cohorts and have been prostituted to the pur- 
poses of capitalist imperialism. In ECOSOC the Soviet delegates have 
from time to time struck out at the specialized agencies and sought to 
prevent their being used as working partners in a division of labor with 
the United Nations itself. In particular there has been sharp criticism 
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of the referral of items to ILO as a device for evading Soviet participation 
in their consideration or for pigeon-holing issues with which the United 
Nations itself should deal. 

One striking feature of the Soviet attitude has been the failure to cop. 
tribute “one red ruble” to international efforts for the relief, reconstruction 
and development of war-devastated and underdeveloped regions.” Com. 
munist delegates have repeatedly pleaded for full-scale international 
administration of such activities, asserting their desire to bar the intrusion 
of political motives; and many impartial observers would agree that the 
United States and others have not made the fullest use of United Nations 
machinery or adequately divorced their generosity from politics. But the 
fair words of the USSR have been matched by no equivalent actions. 
They have not only taken no part in such programs as those of UNICEF 
and technical assistance, but have also discouraged international relief 
and development activities in the satellites and have wholly failed to 
channel their own contacts of this type with the satellites through inter- 
national agencies. Their record has been one of the vilification of the 
motives of others and non-participation on their own part. Putting itself 
forward as the champion of the underprivileged, the USSR has functioned 
mainly as a kind of Marxist Cassandra, warning against capitalist ex- 
ploitation in the guise of assistance. 

Two segments of the economic and social concerns of the United Na- 
tions deserve special mention because of the more positive attitude taken 
toward them by the Soviet Union. In the Economic Commission for 
Europe the USSR appears to have found a body dealing with matters of 
immediate and vital interest to itself and the European satellites. If it 
has utilized the formal meetings of ECE for propaganda purposes — for 
example, as a forum in which to condemn the Marshall Plan — it has col- 
laborated effectively with the specialized committees and technical staff 
which have been the focal points of ECE’s contribution. ECE has also 
served as a natural setting, though by no means the only one, for the ex- 
pression of disaffection with the American efforts to cut western trade 
with the Soviet bloc down to the barest possible bones. 

The embattled issue of human rights has likewise provided numerous 
occasions for the USSR to present its views and launch its attacks. There 
has been here an obvious clash between the basic concepts and values of 
a liberal and a Communist society, and each side has seized upon the 
issue as a heaven-sent instrument to expose the sins and evils of the other. 
The persistence and vigor with which Soviet voices have been raised in 
the field of human rights must be peculiarly suspect because of the low 


71 See the remarks of Isador Lubin in ECOSOC, New York Times, August 8, 1951. 
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level of such rights within the USSR, but it is also clear that Moscow has 
had a theme of wide appeal in its attacks upon the American aversion to 
internationally established economic, social and cultural rights and to 
curbs on freedom of expression for quasi-Fascist groups. Similarly the 
Soviet Union has found wide support for its contention that any covenant 
on human rights must not be limited in the scope of its territorial applica- 
tion by the complexities of federalism or colonial status. Characteristi- 
cally, however, Moscow combines the demand for a broad definition and 
full territorial applicability of human rights with adamant insistence that 
there be no attempt at international implementation or enforcement. This 
stand is an integral part of the pattern of jealously guarded sovereignty 
and of the fear that international machinery would be used to undermine 
the Soviet regime. 

With few exceptions the record of Soviet participation in the United 
Nations’ handling of economic and social affairs is a bleak one. It be- 
comes even more bleak when there is added the conviction of many who 
have earnestly sought agreement with Soviet delegates that the latter 
display a monotonous concern to propagandize and to block rather than 
to make the system work. As to the weight of the different components 
entering into the Soviet attitude there can be only guesswork. One of 
the components is undoubtedly the fundamental incompatibility of the 
Communist and non-Communist goals and outlooks, a problem which 
is not eased by the preponderance of Anglo-American influence in these 
spheres. Perhaps the most significant element in relation to at least some 
of the agencies is that effective membership would involve the exchange 
of information, creating a series of rifts in the iron curtain which guards 
the secrecy of every aspect of Soviet life. 

It is not evident that Soviet obstruction and non-participation have been 
crucially important negative factors in the economic and social work of 
the United Nations, but it can scarcely be maintained that the USSR has 
made a genuine effort to promote international advance. In truth, the 
basic requirements for collaboration — some sense of common purpose 
and some readiness to pool experience and programs—are gravely 


lacking. 


Colonialism. Despite early optimistic hopes that effective collabora- 
tion might be developed between western states and the Soviet bloc in 
an international attack upon the evils of colonialism, the degree of actual 
collaboration has been relatively meagre. The United Nations system for 
trusteeship and non-self-governing areas is at best only a compromise 
with anti-colonialism, and the cautiously evolutionary reformism which 
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it represents is not such as to lend it great significance in Soviet eyes, saye 
perhaps as an invitation to inject a disturbing finger into the colonial pie 
and to agitate for more drastic measures. Repudiating the charges of 
colonialism within their own system, the Communists fundamentally deny 
the validity of any colonialism and stand for a radical interpretation of 
the doctrine of self-determination. It is not without moment that in jts 
onslaughts in this realm the USSR can count on the support of a consid. 
erable number of peoples who, from recent experience, share their abhor. 
ence of any colonial relationship. 

The USSR has from the outset contended for an expansion of inter- 
national control and for recognition of speedy independence as the only 
appropriate goal for dependent peoples. The actual working out of the 
trusteeship system has been under constant attack from the Soviet Union 
despite its surprising acquiescence to the United States proposal for a 
strategic trusteeship over the former Japanese mandated islands. On 
grounds of alleged illegalities and improprieties in the first batch of trus- 
teeship agreements the USSR declined to take its seat in the Trusteeship 
Council, but after more than a year of absence decided to participate, 
perhaps because of the reference to the Council of some of the issues of 
Palestine. In the Council and in the Assembly it has been an ardent 
champion of the rights of the inhabitants of the trust territories and an 
indefatigable critic of the administering authorities. To the suggestion 
that it might practice what it preached by placing the Kurile Islands 
under trusteeship, the USSR has turned a deaf ear, but it did at an early 
stage make an unwary move to take over Tripolitania. 

In the implementation of Chapter XI of the Charter the Soviet Union 
has consistently pressed for the broadest possible extension of the powers 
of the United Nations, reaching clearly beyond the meagre confines of 
the authority actually granted to the United Nations. In this instance 
the customary restrictive interpretation of the Charter is abandoned, as 
are the otherwise sacrosanct doctrines of sovereignty and domestic juris- 
diction. Seeking to establish an international accountability of wide 
range, the USSR has pressed for reports by the colonial powers on all 
aspects of their administration and has proposed that the United Nations 
should not only examine petitions and hear witnesses but also send inspec- 
tion missions into the field. 

Peculiarly in the colonial sphere the Communist bloc can hit at a vul- 
nerable point in the armor of the free world and at a point where many 
are afflicted by a bad conscience. The attacks of Communist spokesmen 
on the arming and fortification of trust territories, the assimilation of such 
territories to neighboring colonies, and the generally slow rate of progress 
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have not infrequently had sound merit behind them. There are few who 
would claim that the colonial record of the powers has been such as to 
make them immune from criticism and attack. Regrettably the intransi- 
eance of the Soviet assault and its failure to take into account some of 
the actual difficulties confronting the colonial administrator, as well as 
the deep distrust of Soviet motives, have had the effect of rendering its 
criticism far less useful than it might otherwise have been and of produc- 
ing a united front of an almost equally intransigeant character among 
colonial powers and their adherents. Denying that the United Nations 

em can work effectively toward the ideals it espouses, the USSR has 
opened itself to the accusation of seeking to assist the inevitability of its 
failure. 

Soviet Officials and Representatives in the United Nations. Some 
measure of the extent and nature of Soviet interest in the United Nations 
may be found in a glance at the people whom the USSR has made avail- 
able to the United Nations, either as members of the Secretariat or as 
delegates, and the way in which they have conducted themselves. 

In the Secretariat the extraordinary feature is the trifling number of 
oficials who have come from the Soviet Union despite the efforts of the 
Secretary-General and others to secure a more adequate geographical 
distribution from this important part of the world and of the United Na- 
tions. Whereas other countries have shown great eagerness to secure 
adequate representation in the Secretariat, Moscow has resisted all blan- 
dishments to make more personnel available — as it has also, in keeping 
with the iron curtain policy, resisted any direct recruitment. Of the total 
number of 1,018 employed at headquarters in the Secretariat in 1949 in 
grade 8 or above, only 14 are listed as coming from the Soviet Union.” 
Granted that there may well be difficulties in discovering large numbers 
of persons who are qualified for international employment without strip- 
ping the home services and other international assignments, it is impos- 
sible to escape the conclusions that the Kremlin has no very high regard 
for the bulk of the operations of the United Nations and that it fears to 
expose any large number of its subjects to the contamination of the west. 
Of the few officials who have come from the Soviet Union it appears to 
be the general report that they have done their work competently and 
have conducted themselves correctly, but there is the general sense that 
to a greater extent than is true for others in the Secretariat they remain 
tied to their own government. The totalitarian nature of the Communist 


“Yearbook of the United Nations, 1948-49, dom 127, France 69, and China 61. The 
p. 910. As of the same date— August 31, figure for the USSR includes 2 from the 
1949-—the United States is listed as having Ukraine. 

345 persons in the Secretariat, the United King- 
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system makes it impossible for Soviet citizens to have the same measure 
of freedom as international servants as citizens of the western democracies, 

In the Assembly and Security Council the official representation of the 
Soviet Union has been kept at a high level, including the appearance of 
such personalities as Molotov and Vyshinsky, and in the other bodies 
Soviet representation has been at least at a competent and adequate level, 
generally equivalent to that of other members. The distinctive features 
of this representation have been its isolation from the rest of the United 
Nations community (which is also characteristic of the Soviet members 
of the Secretariat) and the rigidity of the instructions under which it 
operates. While the Soviet diplomats have solemnly or jovially made the 
rounds of the cocktail parties and the official banquets, it is almost un- 
heard of that they have entered into an easy give-and-take above the 
level of small talk or even approached the point of unburdening their 
souls. As the Soviet Union has lived apart from its non-Communist neigh- 
bors in the world, so the Soviet delegates coming to the United Nations 
have lived to themselves and have unbent to virtually no one. 

In negotiation they have adhered rigidly to their instructions and have 
given no evidence that compromise and adjustment were contained within 
their code unless orders to that effect came through from Moscow. All 
too often they have left their fellow negotiators with the impression that 
their basic purpose was not to reach agreement on a commonly accept- 
able course, but to delay, obstruct, and propagandize, perhaps rejecting 
at the end a decision on which many weary hours or days of efforts to 
meet their points had been invested. The performance of Malik as presi- 
dent of the Security Council in August, 1950, brought this problem vividly 
home to many millions. And it need scarcely be added that the tone and 
temper of the Soviet representatives has brought the language and man- 
ners of international intercourse to a new low. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about the attitude of the USSR 
toward the Unied Nations is the bare fact that it has remained a member 
of an organization which is in basic respects so remote from what it set 
out to be — in Stalin’s view it was to be an agency primarily devoted to 
preventing a renewed outburst of German or Japanese aggression — and 
which operates in a world so different from that in which it was created. 
A long road has been travelled since the days when the unanimity of the 
great powers was assumed to be the cornerstone of peace, and when the 
veto was accepted as the realistic recognition that if the great powers 
fell out among themselves no currently conceivable international organi- 
zation could prevent war on the grand scale. 

Instead of collaboration among the wartime allies in the tasks of peace 
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there is open hostility between the Soviet bloc and an increasingly close- 
knit coalition of the western powers, a coalition brought into being to 
meet the challenge of a Soviet imperialism which was in evidence even 
before the end of the war. Warfare in Korea, repeated testing of atomic 
weapons, continued partition of Germany, and a Japanese peace settle- 
ment to which neither the USSR nor China is a partner are outward 

bols of the collapse of the dream of a world moving peacefully for- 
ward under the aegis of the United Nations. The USSR has ringed itself 
with satellite states and the mainland of China has joined the Communist 
fold; the challenge has been taken up by the west, which has embarked 
on a vast and coordinated arms program, has erected a series of bases 
pressing in close upon the Soviet frontiers, and now seeks to throw the 
military force of Germany and Japan into the balance. The United Na- 
tions itself has in some measure become an instrument of the anti-Com- 
munist coalition, and, outside the United Nations, the leaders of the 
coalition have established mutual aid and security systems which Mos- 
cow, without unduly straining its imagination, must inevitably inscribe 
on its books as hostile alliances. 

It is a curious partnership, yet the Soviet Union has not withdrawn 
from the United Nations, presumably calculating, as it did earlier on 
diferent grounds in relation to the League, that its interests are better 
served inside than out. Although the net balance in favor of staying in 
must have declined as the years have passed and new regional groupings 
have cut in on the global centrality of the United Nations, there is no 
reason to assume that the calculations were peculiarly subtle or Machia- 
vellian. The United Nations is a meeting place of the statesmen of the 
world and significant international business is transacted in its chambers, 
corridors, and cocktail lounges. As a great power, as an expanding 
power, and as a threatened power, the USSR could not afford to be absent 
from it—a lesson which the Soviet withdrawal during the early stages 
of the Korean war must have reinforced. 

Through its membership in the United Nations the Soviet Union gains 
aplatform from which it can propagandize to its heart’s content, exposing 
the sins and mistakes of its opponents and extolling its own role as the 
self-appointed champion of the oppressed and exploited. By working 
with the neutralists and the anti-imperialists it can exploit to the full the 
actual and potential rifts in the majority which normally opposes it. By 
safeguarding and using the veto, it can in some measure impede the 
process of transforming the United Nations into an effective anti-Commu- 
nist agency. As the leader of its own peace crusade, which has been so 
largely characterized by the incitement of hatred against all who do not 
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follow the Communist line, it can utilize both its membership and its 
particular activities in the United Nations as a demonstration of its pro- 
fessed devotion to peace. 

From the Soviet standpoint these are not small advantages but since 
they accrue wholly to the Communist account it is of greater importance 
for the free world that the USSR, if our original working assumption is 
justified, presumably looks to the United Nations as one of the instru. 
mentalities for the prevention of a third world war which could spell ruin 
for the Kremlin’s regime. There is good ground for belief that under 
present circumstances the Soviet Union finds its version of peaceful co- 
existence preferable to war, but it is essential to recognize that this version 
is based on an explicit division of the world into spheres which might 
collaborate for limited purposes in the United Nations but could never 
merge into the western concept of one world. 

Apart from the Communist faithful there would be a large measure of 
unanimity on the proposition that the USSR has done very little to ad- 
vance, and much to thwart, the brave hopes of building a world com- 
munity through the United Nations. The failure of the Soviet Union to 
join in making the United Nations system work cannot be thrown back 
upon the western powers even though it be conceded that they have 
from time to time sinned against both the USSR and the United Nations. 
If the Soviet Union had seen fit to operate differently in the world at 
large and in the United Nations in particular — in brief, if it had sought 
to enter into the cooperative relationships on which any world order must 
rest — it would have encountered a very different reception from that 
accorded its actual policies, whereas there is the gravest doubt that more 
cooperative efforts on the part of the west would have markedly changed 
the basic attitudes of the Kremlin. 

To say this is by no means to dismiss the United Nations as a futile 
gesture of non-existent good will, or to relegate it to the role of an armed 
alliance against the Communist bloc. The free world is confronted by a 
threefold and often contradictory task. It must build through the United 
Nations structure the largest measure of world community which it can 
secure, wherein it can expect little, if any, Soviet cooperation. It cannot 
evade the problem of utilizing and equipping the United Nations to ac- 
complish its major purpose of maintaining international peace and se- 
curity in face of the threat of further Communist aggression. But it must 
at the same time preserve the United Nations as a global organization 
within whose framework the cold war, through negotiation and com- 
promise, might begin to be translated into a peaceful coexistence which 
would at least be nearer peace than war. In this task there remains hope 
of Soviet cooperation. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION’S PROGRAM 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


The International Health Conference, convened by the United Nations 
in New York in the summer of 1946, adopted a Constitution for a World 
Health Organization. It set up an Interim Commission of persons desig- 
nated by eighteen named states to prepare for the First World Health 
Assembly and to carry on tasks inherited from previous international or- 
ganizations. Unexpected delays in ratifications of the Constitution obliged 
the Interim Commission to operate for two years. WHO has thus been 
free to shape its destiny only from the time of the First World Health 
Assembly in the summer of 1948; it began its work formally as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. The activities from 1946 to 1948 were largely determined 
by heritages from earlier organizations; these, indeed, dominated the first 
program of WHO. The intervening three years have witnessed new trends, 
which some observers applaud and others view with doubt, if not alarm. 
It may be fruitful at this time to record some of these trends, to note the 
pressures which caused them and their implications for WHO's program 
and work-plan. 


The Origins of WHO's Program 


The Interim Commission, in its report to the First World Health Assem- 
bly, summarized a century of international cooperation in public health 
and described its institutional forms." The oldest international health 
organization is the Pan American Sanitary Organization, which celebrates 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1952. The Office International dHygiéne 
Publique, representing 55 states, started its work in Paris in 1909. The 
League of Nations created a Health Organization at its first Assembly in 
1920; but a dissimilar membership prevented it from absorbing the OIHP, 
so that complicated compromise arrangements were necessary to permit 
both agencies to operate. 

Cuartes §. Ascuer, Chairman of the Department of Political Science, Brooklyn 
College, spent the summer of 1951 as consultant on problems of program develop- 
ment to the Director-General of WHO. He served previously for nearly two years 
as Executive Officer for Program in the Office of the Director-General of UNESCO. 


The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and do not necessarily 
represent the views of the World Health Organization. 


* World Health Organization, Official Records, No. 9, p. 19-24. 
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The central impulse to all these organizations was the fear of the spread 
of epidemic diseases across national borders. Their main efforts were 
the collection and dissemination of information on the occurrence of 
plagues (“epidemiological intelligence”) and the promulgation of treaties 
(“conventions”) to control their spread. This work was subsequently 
taken over by WHO, which now uses daily radio communication to sup. 
plement a “Weekly Epidemiological Record”; and which has promulgated 
the far-reaching “Sanitary Regulations No. 2,” with an authority unprec. 
edented in international health work. Under Article 22 of the Constity. 
tion, these regulations, adopted by the Fourth World Health Assembly, 
come into force automatically on October 1, 1952, in every Member state 
that does not take affirmative action prior to March 11, 1952, to notify 
WHO of rejection or reservations. 

The Assembly, the Executive Board and the Secretariat all include men 
whose life-work has been woven into these activities. It is perhaps natural 
that they view them as a primary task of WHO. 

The Health Organization of the League also sponsored committees of 
experts to bring to bear the most advanced scientific knowledge to guide 
Member states and lend support to the efforts of national ministries of 
health. These committees dealt with central medical questions: malaria, 
biological standardization, vital statistics, and also with problems of social 
hygiene such as housing. 

Respected leaders in WHO’s councils — senior educators in schools of 
public health, directors of great laboratories and officers in health minis- 
tries — recall warmly their participation in these activities and hope that 
the greater authority of WHO will lend a force to this work that the 
League could never give. These activities are more appreciated in the 
advanced countries which are the largest contributors to WHO. 

It is much the same group that points to the provision in the Constitu- 
tion of WHO that the Assembly shall “promote and conduct research . .. 
by the personnel of the Organization, by the establishment of its own 
institutions or by cooperation with the . . . institutions of any Member’ 
(Article 18f). Yet the Assembly has set its face against the support of 
direct research, although WHO maintains a tuberculosis research office 
in Copenhagen, which deals with problems arising out of the mass cam- 
paigns supported by UNICEF for BCG inoculation, rather than basic 
research.” 

The hard fact is that governments are not prepared to provide United 
Nations agencies the funds to support international laboratories for health 


2 Doubts have been expressed as to the wis- viewed every two years by the Executive Board. 
dom of its maintenance by WHO: the present Document A4/R/34. 
position is that its continuation is to be re- 
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or for any other field of science.’ It is the Director-General’s view that 
WHO is concerned rather with the application of science to the improve- 
ment of health services. He may well have in mind Member states that 
maintain bacteriological laboratories manned by able scientists using the 
most advanced techniques, but whose reports have no visible practical 
efect on the provision of pure water supplies or the sanitary disposal of 
sewage.” 

WHO came into being at a time when another organ, UNRRA, was 
being terminated and it was natural that the United Nations should ask 
the Interim Commission to take over the health aspects of UNRRA’s pro- 
gram. With the mandate went $4,500,000 of UNRRA funds. Here was 
a inheritance that met the spirit of the times: missions, teams — “field 
services’ — to vanquish disease in the wake of war. Headquarters offi- 
cals negotiated with Member states, recruited, deployed and supervised 
teams of experts, like generals commanding armies in the field. 

Statesmen of health believed further that these “impact” programs were 
necessary to gain ratification of WHO’s Constitution by parliaments — in 

icular, the Congress of the United States. The most spectacular epi- 
sde was undoubtedly the prompt marshalling of aid by the Interim 
Commission of WHO that helped the Egyptian government to stop an 
epidemic of cholera in six weeks: by transoceanic telephone WHO sum- 
moned United States Army planes from Asia and Soviet planes from 
Moscow with life-saving serum. 

In this atmosphere, the Interim Commission recommended to the First 
Health Assembly that first priority be given to four “projects”: action 
against malaria, venereal disease, and tuberculosis and for maternal and 
child health. To these, the First Assembly added environmental sanita- 
ti and nutrition. These projects came to be called “the big six”. 

Apart from the purely international work of epidemiological intelli- 
gence and standardization, the “project” approach dominated the first 
several years of WHO’s relationships with Member states. And indeed, 
the control of the great scourges of man would, on any approach, be of 
the highest importance. (Even in 1951, it is estimated that broadly nine- . 
tenths of WHO's resources are devoted to the “big six”.) But a number 
of considerations have militated against the “project” approach. For 
sample, WHO cannot make capital of its “impact” on cholera in Egypt. 
'The thirteenth session of the Economic and approved “WHO's present policy of coordina- 
Secial Council approved a European Inter- ting, promoting and assisting [research] within 
utional Computation Centre only upon evi- budgetary limits” and called upon the Director- 
dence from UNESCO that it would be supported General “to investigate the possibility of as- 


by the countries to be benefited. Document sisting and encouraging free communication 
£/2097. between national research centres.” Document 


‘At its eighth session the Executive Board EB8/R/34. 
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The national Ministry of Health is the responsible agency; if it claims 
credit for suppression of the epidemic, WHO can with ill grace make 
counterclaims for mobilizing help. If the aid comes from other Member 
states through bilateral or multilateral programs that are instruments of 
foreign policy, like the United States “Point Four” or the Commonwealth 
“Colombo Plan”, it is still harder to proclaim WHO's impact. Further. 
more, in many Member states mollusc-borne diseases with names strange 
to North Atlantic ears — bilharziasis, onchocerciasis — may seem to call 
more pressingly for attention than any “big six” proclaimed by a World 
Health Assembly. 

Finally, evidence has accumulated that the impact of the dramatic 
“suppression” of epidemic diseases may be as short-lived as the effect of 


the single massive spraying of DDT — unless there is permanent national | 


organization to assure continued action after the international team has 
left the country. 

Against the weight of the inherited programs are the pressures of new 
forces in WHO's Constitution. Its Preamble may not be as poetically 
phrased as UNESCO’s “Since wars begin in the minds of men... ”, but 
the significance of its first declaration is equally dramatic: “Health is a 
state of complete physical, mental and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” Furthermore, “governments have a 
responsibility for the health of their people which can be fulfilled only 
by the provision of adequate health and social measures.” This mandate 
implies a broader program than that usually contained in the philosophy 
of the orthodox epidemiologist, sanitarian or public health officer. 

Nor are the governments of all Member states — overwhelmed by im- 
mediate problems — ready to seize upon the full implications of these 
objectives. WHO's first task is to create a world climate of opinion that 
will generate a recognition of the need for governmental action in such 
fields as nutrition, mental health or health education of the public. As in 
many other social advances, the climate may be modified by voluntary 
associations, rather than official bodies, with which WHO will want to 
collaborate. 

Preambles, under familiar canons of constitutional law, have no opera- 
tive force. But if the goal previsioned is the achievement of man’s total 
health, there is no lack of authority in the 21 functions enjoined upon the 
organization in Article 2 of the Constitution. The first stated function 
is “to act as the directing and coordinating authority on international 
health work”. Armed with this mandate WHO has sought, for example, 
to assure the application of professional medical standards in the health 
work of UNICEF. The effort has demonstrated once more that people 
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do not like to be coordinated, but a modus vivendi has been achieved. 
At the end of the first three years, WHO has not drawn the full meaning 
out of this clause for its program, with reference, for example, to bilateral 
or multilateral programs like the “Colombo Plan” or the United States 
“Point Four”. 

Hardly had the First World Health Assembly adopted six “priority 
projects” as the spearhead of its program, when forces began to pull in 


an opposite direction. The constitutional requirement “to assist govern- 


ments, upon request, in strengthening health services” and “to furnish 
appropriate technical assistance”, assumed greater significance.’ As sug- 
gested, one of the reasons is the ineffectiveness of the work of an inter- 
national team without continuing local action. Other reasons are common 
to the programs of all the organs of the United Nations: the demands of 
new nations with inadequate resources and the recognition by the richer 
countries that their contributions to the United Nations must in some 
measure serve as grants to minimize the disparities in living standards. 

WHO adapted itself quickly to these forces. The Executive Board, at 
its third session in February 1949, recommended to the Second Health 
Assembly the Director-General’s budget estimates for 1950 calling upon 
Member states to contribute about $7,000,000 to a regular budget and 
to make additional contributions to a “Supplemental Operating Pro- 
gramme of Advisory and Technical Services” to cost over $9,000,000." 
Not until June 1950 did the United Nations lay the basis for an Expanded 
Technical Assistance Fund of $20,000,000, 22 percent of which was to be 
allotted to WHO, from which the “Supplemental Programmes” could be 
financed. 

Another pressure moving WHO’s program away from priority projects 
and field operations is generated by Chapter XI of the Constitution on 
“Regional Arrangements”. Its implications will be spelled out more fully 
below; but the creation of six regional organizations has emphasized aid 
to Member states in WHO's program. 

The point of resolution of these various forces in March 1951 is thus 
described by the Director-General: “It became necessary to think in 
terms of what was immediately needed for each individual country in 
order to enable it to take the next appropriate step in establishing or im- 
proving its own health services.” To help governments identify and em- 
bark upon “the next appropriate step”, WHO devotes two-thirds of its 
normal resources. 


*The Health Organization of the League of zation of national health services. World Health 
Nations had been called upon to make advice Organization, Official Records, No. 9, p. 22. 
available to Member states, growing out of the ‘*Ibid., No. 18, Annex 3, p. 27. 
body of scientific knowledge brought together ‘Ibid., No. 31, Proposed Programme and 
by its expert committees, toward the end of Budget Estimates for . . . 1952, Introduction 
its life encompassing advice on the reorgani- by the Director-General, p. 2. 
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Program and Annual Work-Plan 


There is currently confusion in the Assembly, the Executive Board and 
the Secretariat of WHO arising from loose use of the term “program” 
without distinguishing two meanings, each of which is related to different 
constitutional obligations. 

Under Article 34, the Director-General is to prepare and submit an- 
nually to the Executive Board “budget estimates of the Organization”, 
Under the financial regulations the Board is to prepare a report to the 


Health Assembly on these estimates, to be transmitted to Member states: 


The Board has entrusted the detailed review of the Director-General’ 
estimates to a Standing Committee on Administration and Finance, whose 
seven members meet for two weeks before the spring session of the Board. 
This report the full Board largely adopts. But the Board is dissatisfied 
because the committee frequently intervenes to make judgments on 
“program”, and, as we shall see, the Board is seeking another way to dis- 
cuss “program” without being hobbled by the galling chain of finance, 
The Board has thus discovered that a budget is a translation into dollar 
terms of a plan of work and that the budget cannot be discussed intelli- 
gently without examining the work-plan.’ 

A clearly distinguishable concept of “program” is embodied in the pro- 
vision of WHO’s Constitution that the Board is “to submit to the Health 
Assembly for consideration and approval a general program of work 
covering a specific period”. This somewhat clumsy phrase was under- 
stood from the beginning to refer to a long-range plan. The Second As- 
sembly requested the Board to get on with its preparation. The Board 
consulted Member states, some of whom wanted a three-year plan, some 
a six-year plan. The Board submitted to the Third Assembly in 1950 a 
four-year program for “the specific period 1952-1955”, to follow the de- 
tailed work-plan and budget for 1951, thus giving a picture of the direc- 
tion of WHO’s effort for five years. A delegate at the Third Assembly 
“spoke of the need for a clear statement of measurable objectives — some- 
thing between the general principles of the Constitution and the specific 
details of the annual budget”. The Third Assembly asked the Board to 
present “a more detailed document along the same general lines” to the 





8 Ibid., No. 33, Annex 6, Section 36, adopted 
by the Assembly, document A4/R/28. 

*It was in this sense that the Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO observed to its General 
Conference that the Program and Budget Com- 
mission “had just rejected a series of projects 
because the available budget seemed too small. 
That was a proof that program problems were 
always budgetary problems.” UNESCO docu- 
ment 5C/Proceedings, p. 339. See Ascher, 
Charles S., Program-Making in UNESCO, 


1946-1951, p. 66-69, “‘Linkage of the Program 
and Budget’. The confusion is exacerbated 
for UNESCO by the constitutional provision 
that the General Conference is to “take de 
cisions on programs drawn up by the Executive 
Board”’, while the financial regulations require 
the Director-General to prepare the budget 
estimates. 

1” World Health Organization, Official Ree- 
ords, No. 28, p. 191. 
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Fourth Assembly. The Fourth Assembly accepted the fresh proposal of 


the Board” as “a broad general policy that will serve as an appropriate 
framework for the orderly development of the detailed yearly programs 
within this period”. With a slight lapse from constitutional correctness 
that was undoubtedly realistic, it instructed the Board and the Director- 
General to present “such long-range plans” to each successive Assembly 
for review.” 

The “programme for a specific period” remains in many respects an 
unexploited tool. Its fuller development would solve a series of problems, 
but may in turn have to wait upon other developments. This question is 
elaborated below. It is important to keep in mind, however, the distinc- 
tion between long-range program and annual work-plan which.is related 
to a budget, in order to clarify the rest of the discussion. 


Regionalization and Decentralization 


There seems also to be a current confusion over “regionalization” and 
“decentralization”, sometimes emotionally charged, that affects WHO's 
work-plan. 

Chapter XI of the Constitution dealing with regional arrangements 
permits the World Health Assembly “from time to time” to define geo- 
graphic areas in which it is desirable to establish “regional organizations”. 
These are to be “an integral part” of WHO. Each is to consist of a re- 
gional committee — representatives of Member states — with a regional 
office as its “administrative organ”. The head of the regional office is to 
be a Regional Director appointed by the Executive Board in agreement 
with the regional committee. 

Whether or not such a scheme was desirable for the optimum evolution 
of WHO’s work, it was essential in order to bring the long-established 
Pan American Sanitary Organization into relation with a new world 
organization. Not everything authorized by the Constitution could neces- 
sarily be carried out at once and the budget estimates put before the First 
Health Assembly by the Interim Commission for the financial year 1949 
included no provision for “regional arrangements”.” 

But in the opening of the debate on the Commission’s report, the dele- 
gates of India and China pressed for the establishment of regional offices 
in Asia and Africa; working parties were set up to define appropriate 
areas; and an impetus was given to the early establishment of six regional 

4 Tbid., No. 32, Annex 10. ords, No. 10, p. 44. The Pan American 
_ ™Document A4/R/19. Note the indiscrim- Sanitary Organization, of course, had long sup- 
inate use of “program” and “plan” in this brief ported the Pan American Sanitary Bureau out 


resolution. of funds received from the governments in the 
* World Health Organization, Official Rec- region. 
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offices. Because of the constitutional requirements of the consent of , 
majority of the Member states in the area, the last three of the six regional 
organizations did not formally come into being until the summer of 195], 
Work-plans affecting countries within the European region had bee 
developed since 1949 through the devices of a “Special Office for Europe’ 
and a “Consultative Committee” of representatives of Member states, 
The definition of regions has concerned geographers, anthropologists 
ecologists, economists, political scientists and sociologists.“ Basic to the 
concept is some kind of unity or harmony, geographical or cultural - 
account also being taken of human diversity. For a health organization, 
factors of economic or political geography will usually determine the 
need for unified action transcending national boundaries. Rivers flowing 
through several nations will give rise to common concerns. The Con. 
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mission for Control of Venereal Diseases among Boatmen on the Rhine, | 


involving five countries, is a notable example. The suppression of insect 


vectors in an international area might call for similar truly regional | 


action.” 
On the whole, the regional committees of WHO have so far developed 


few truly regional programs, except in education and training (regional | 
seminars or institutes). Perhaps one reason is the excessive diversity, | 


economic and political, in a region that comprises at one extreme Egypt, 
Turkey, Israel and Iran, and at the other, Tripolitania and Ethiopia, or 
Australia and Cambodia.” The European region is the only one in which 
all countries in the region are technologically capable of participating in 
all regional activities, even if some of them are economically impeded 
Notably, the European Regional Committee is the only one that has pre- 
pared a long-range (four-year) program, although other regional com- 
mittees are taking steps toward preparing one. It is a challenge to 
regional committees to establish their true role as organs to deal with the 
problems of public health and preventive medicine that are less than 
global, but which Member states cannot solve by national action alone. 

The committees have potentialities that it will take some years to 
realize. Their technical discussions are apt to be keyed more nearly to the 
immediate common interests of the participants. Here, too, health ad- 
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ministrators can gain strength to press their own governments for better | 


recognition of the needs of health. 


%See Odum, Howard W., and Harry E. 1% It is partly to overcome this disparity and 
Moore, American Regionalism and Mumford, to bring together health officers of neighboring 
Lewis, The Culture of Cities, V, VI. countries with immediate common concerns that 


% The plan of the Region of the Americas the hemispheric region of the Americas had s¢ 
for international attack on aedes aegypti, in up “sector offices” in Guatamala City, Lim 
view of jungle yellow fever in Central America, and Rio de Janeiro and that the Regional Office 
is another excellent example. The Pan American for Africa proposes to set up three “zone 
Sanitary Organization has long stressed regional _offices’’. 
programs. 
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Decentralization is an organizational arrangement that may be eval- 
uated in terms of administrative efficiency. In a geographical dispersed 
undertaking, the formulation and execution of the work-plan may be more 
effective through field or district offices. These offices must have boun- 
daries for their areas of action, but such districts, created for administra- 
tive convenience, need not have the organic unity of a region.” 

Whether or not regionalism automatically accompanies decentralization, 
decentralization is a corollary of regionalization. Once rapid regionaliza- 
tion was established as the will of the Assembly, the Director-General 
determined to make it effective by early and extensive delegation of re- 
sponsibility to regional offices, both for the formulation of work-plans and 
for their execution. 

This decision has aroused resistance, and fear not only in the Secre- 
tariat, but in the Health Assembly and ECOSOC. It is said that decen- 
tralization is costly. True: As the Director-General reminded ECOSOC 
at its thirteenth session, it was emphasized from the beginning that “re- 
gionalization” would become efficient only when the scale of WHO's 
annual activity reached $7,500,000 to $8,000,000. This figure has just 
been approached (if technical assistance and other supplementary funds 
are included).” Larger regional staffs should mean a smaller head- 
quarters staff. Member states complain that they see no reduction in 
prospect;” some headquarters officials live in fear of it. Regional offices, 
one hears, impede communication between experts at headquarters, pre- 
sumably in touch with the most advanced health practices in the world, 
and their opposite numbers in the Member states, who must ultimately 
make the adaptation to local conditions and develop a coordinated na- 
tional health program.” 

These and similar questions are treated by many within the organiza- 
tion as though they were new or unique, although officials who have been 
involved in decentralized administration in their national ministries can 
smile tolerantly at their aroused colleagues. In fact, students of adminis- 
tration have come to recognize a natural history of decentralization: the 
initial fear of headquarters that field men will mutilate their beautiful 

"A classic study of the United States Na- 12The United Nations Advisory Committee 
tional Resources Committee revealed 108 sepa- on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
rate “regional schemes” employed by Federal voices the complaint that the growth of regional 
administrative offices, with the number of commissions of the United Nations is not ac- 


districts varying from 1 to 3807. Regional companied by parallel reductions in the staff- 
Factors in National Planning and Development, ing of the Economic Affairs and Social Affairs 


p. 71. departments. General Assembly document 
%Economic and Social Council document A/1853, paragraphs 11, 324. 
E/SR.506. Note that delegates from the coun- It might even prove wise to maintain 


tries making large contributions expressed res- experts of highest competence in a regional 
ervations about the cost of decentralization. office to deal with a disease the incidence of 
Delegates from underdeveloped countries ap- which was concentrated in that area. 

it. 
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dreams; the relaxation of mistrust as field and headquarters come to know 
one another better; the emergence of new problems at the center so that 
headquarters perforce leaves the field to its own devices. These changes 
may be novel in international administration, because few international 
agencies have embarked on thorough-going decentralization, but they 
are familiar in national government.” There is a difference visible to ap 
outside observer in the relationships of regional directors of WHO who 
have served at headquarters. 

The most substantial readjustment at headquarters that follows from 
decentralization is restraint from giving orders and acceptance of the role 
of adviser, knowing that the advice may be disregarded if it does not 
seem helpful in the field. Headquarters attitudes run all the way from 
resentment at becoming “rubber stamps for the half-baked proposals of 
amateurs” to the fear that regional offices may in time become self-suff- 
cient and fail to seek the advice of the international experts. Some resent 
a position in which they cannot visit the field without the concurrence 
of the regional directors. Others already understand the subtler inter- 
play of the changed relationships.* 

Some of these tensions will disappear as the staffing pattern of regional 
offices changes. Originally, regional directors aimed to mirror head- 
quarters and many headquarters sections, for their own reasons, sup- 
ported attaching to the regional offices representatives of their particular 
specialty. Inevitably in some instances, advice to governments became 
selling campaigns for “projects” that were not necessarily “the next appro- 
priate step” for the country. To help the Member state with its total 
“problem” of balanced advance in health services, it is proving more use- 
ful to assign a representative of the regional office, preferably with a 
broad background in public health administration, as a “country adviser’. 
With the benefit of a flow of technical advice from headquarters, such 
men can be expected to identify questions for which they should request 
a field trip by a headquarters specialist or the detailing of an expert. The 
country adviser maintains continuous working relations with officials in 
national ministries — not only of health, but of education, finance and for- 
eign affairs — who are thus not overwhelmed by a succession of specialists 

Two questions may be raised about the organization of regional offices. 
A student of administration is disconcerted to note that the regional direc- 


21 Ascher, Charles S., ‘““Washington-Field Re- take the survey of... conditions... before we 
lationships”, What We Learned in Public embark on any long-range development plans. 
Administration During the War, p. 28-43. After about 18 months I hear that the sug- 

22 Witness the statement of a chief of service gestion has been officially adopted and that 4 
of a national ministry: “I would like to express consultant will be coming... next autumn, 
my gratitude to [the specialist at headquarters] M. K. el Khoury Bey, Bulletin of the World 
of WHO for giving me the idea that our govern- Federation for Mental Health, Ill, p. 67. 
ment might ask WHO for a consultant to under- 
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tors are not nominated by the Director-General, whose representative or 
agent they are in fact and must be if the Director-General is to be held 
accountable for the exercise of his constitutional responsibilities as “the 
chief technical and administrative officer of the Organization”. Regional 
directors are nominated by the regional committees and appointed by the 
Executive Board, although the present regional directors have, in fact, 
been the choice of the Director-General. Several have been members 
of the Executive Board or high officials in their national ministries. But 
one can envisage situations in which a regional director may be influenced 
by the fact that he does not owe his appointment to the Director-General. 

One may also question the wisdom of placing a regional office in the 
dominant country of the region. If this decision is appropriate, one may 
question the selection as regional director of a high official of the Ministry 
of Health of that country. Granting the value of a regional director 
familiar with and respected in the region, one can envisage situations that 
may produce conflicting pressures and great strain upon a man thus 
chosen. 

The Formulation of WHO's Work-Plan 


Formally, of course, sources of the work-plan are the provisions of the 
Constitution and resolutions of the Assembly and the Executive Board. 
Like all similar bodies, the Assembly and the Board are largely reviewing 
agencies that deal with proposals submitted to them.* With the brief 
sketch of the origins of WHO’s program and of the present extent of 
decentralization, it is possible to examine the formulation of WHO’s 
work-plan. 

Like the Health Organization of the League of Nations, WHO has 
relied on expert committees to formulate program and work-plans. One 
of the significant roles of an international body is to use its offices to bring 
together the most learned authorities and to serve as a reflector of their 
consensus. Thus, whatever “the next appropriate step” may be for a 
Member state, it can be taken in accordance with world standards. Senior 
specialists at headquarters pay tribute to the work of such committees in 
setting guide lines for program, even to the promulgation of priorities for 
concentration of effort.” 

More recently WHO has turned to the establishment of panels, rather 
than committees. From these larger lists, small ad hoc committees can be 

*There is occasional insistence from the As- work. See Ascher, Charles $., Program-Making 
sembly that the organization add a subject to in UNESCO, 1946-51, p. 53, 65, 78. 
its program — like rheumatism or dental care — % There is an occasional dissenting opinion 
but WHO has not suffered the spate of new that some recommendations of some expert com- 
owry at each session that has deflected the mittees are pious generalities or are not capable 


Conference of UNESCO from orderly of practical execution. 
consideration of a carefully prepared plan of 
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selected for special problems. Advice on the formulation of work-plans 
can be sought by correspondence from all or some of the panel members, 
A number pass through Geneva, and their brains can be picked at head. 
quarters. Staff members on mission visit them in their laboratories o 
offices. In many fields, international non-governmental organizations are 
a fertile source. Questions can be remitted to them for study; recom. 
mendations come out of their own programs. 

In the remarkably permissive atmosphere created by the Director. 
General, there is eloquent testimony to the strengthening of specific work. 
plans by consultation among diverse specialists at headquarters. This 
process is particularly noteworthy in the Division of Organization of 
Public Health Services, centrally concerned with advice to Member states, 


By constant group discussions, specialists in as varied fields as nursing, | 


nutrition, maternal and child care, environmental sanitation and mental 
health have broadened their own understanding and have learned how 
their specialties can be better geared into public health services generally, 
As WHO has proceeded with decentralization the inter-play between 
headquarters and the regional offices grows in importance in the formula 
tion of new work-plans or the modification of continuing programs. 
Until 1950 (financial year 1952), the annual work-plan and budget 
were prepared at headquarters. Decentralization had not proceeded far 
enough (except in the Americas, with its well established PASO) to allow 
effective formulation of plans in the field. In 1950 for the first time the 
Director-General began the annual cycle by making a tentative allotment 
to each headquarters department and to each regional office within which 
detailed work-plans were to be drawn up. The allotments were neces- 
sarily based upon a series of political judgments by the Director-General 
and his immediate advisers, first as to the total appropriations that the 
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Fourth Health Assembly would vote; second, as to the apportionment of | 


the total that would be both wise and supportable. In this first venture 
some difficulties arose. Allotments were exceeded by many units. Head- 
quarters division heads saw proposals upon which they had agreed after 
days of joint effort displaced by projects submitted by regional offices 
which seemed to them less well conceived. 

The newer regional committees under this procedure made recommen- 


dations which were largely an agglomeration of requests from Member | 
states. There seems to have been a good spirit of mutual accommodation | 


and little pork-barrel trading: the regional allocations (like WHO's total 
budget) were so far below health needs that there would have been little 
basis for pressing for a greater share. The requests included many pro 
posals for familiar types of projects, some of which headquarters special- 
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ists had come to view as outmoded. Nevertheless, the Fourth World 
Health Assembly increased the appropriation for 1952 by more than 
twenty percent — almost entirely to cover the cost of these aids to Mem- 
ber states. Although, as noted above, the advanced countries stood to 
gain more from the international services at headquarters, they nonethe- 
less expressed their desire to see the size of the headquarters staff 
stabilized. 

As a result of the experience of 1950-51, gloomy forebodings could be 
heard that regional committees were going beyond “recommendations” 
and were presenting the Director-General, the Executive Board and the 
Assembly with faits accomplis. Indeed, the view was expressed by some 
delegates as well as members of the Secretariat that the next few years 
would see a battle for power between the Executive Board and the re- 
gional committees, that WHO was in danger of being reduced to a federa- 
tion of regional organizations. It was said that decentralization had gone 
too far. 

Reflective thought suggests that such striking statements are over- 
simplifications and fail to take into account the subtler inter-play of coun- 
try, regional headquarters and governing bodies. If WHO's major role is 
to aid Member states to take the next appropriate step, and if better 
guidance can be given closer to the scene by regional and country ad- 
visers, then it follows that headquarters cannot well interpose a veto to 
recommendations formulated in a regional office after consultation with 
national ministries and review by a committee of national health officers. 

If, then, poorly conceived plans are submitted, it would be well to seek 
the cause. An underdeveloped country may feel the need for some action 
for maternal and child health, but not know the next appropriate step. 
Its officials may turn to WHO's field officers as most accessible advisers 
to formulate their proposal. Headquarters can hardly blame the govern- 
ment for presenting requests based on advice that seems poor in the light 
of later knowledge at headquarters. Indeed, it may have been a sugges- 
tion from WHO that made the government aware of the need for action 
in the first place (sometimes tartly called a “selling campaign”). A na- 
tional ministry may ask for help toward a tuberculosis program that the 
regional office believes cannot be carried out successfully; the regional 
director may suggest a BCG inoculation campaign instead and cause 
taised eyebrows in Geneva. 

By the fall of 1951, thoughtful headquarters staff realized that the pro- 
posals to be received from the regions for the work-plan of 1953 would 
be a test of their own effectiveness during the preceding year. To the 
extent that they had failed in communication, the proposals would be a 
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challenge to them to find other ways of reaching regional staff and na. 
tional health officers during the coming year, so that the proposals for 
1954 would be more consonant with world technical standards.” 

There are other ways in which the formulation of national and regional 
proposals can be accommodated to world technical knowledge and global 
programs. National health officers, who constitute the regional commit. 
tees, sit on the Executive Board and are delegates to the World Health 


Assembly. It is therefore important that the debates and the organiza, | 


tion of work of these bodies contribute to strengthening the work-plans 
of the organization. 

It is easy to point to mistakes in the plans for 1953 that could have 
been avoided by a red pencil wielded in Geneva in 1951. It calls for forti- 
tude to realize that a change of direction desired in 1951 will not be 
evident in action until 1954, especially when critics in parliaments wil] 
use these errors as arguments against national contributions to WHO in 
1952. But it is the Director-General’s grounding in the science of human 
relations that makes him adhere firmly to the principle that men learn by 
doing and gain in stature by being given responsibility. It was the dele- 
gate from a nation “low in educational level but high in cultural level’ 
with a perspective of millenia who asserted in ECOSOC’s debate upon 
the report of the Director-General, “the need for the next five to ten years 
is to let the nations grow. It is too early to worry about decentralization. 
Even if they make a few mistakes, let them grow.”” 


Politics in WHO's Program 


Health administrators and medical scientists in all the organs of WHO 
— Assembly, Board and Secretariat — complain that if only the politicians 
would get out of their way, WHO could really put on a program for world 
health. 

They feel plagued by politics, first within the Member states. Minis- 
ters of Health in the countries that ask for aid are members of cabinets. 


Cabinets seek to be returned to office. Therefore a national health officer | 


will feel compelled to ask help for a dramatic short-run demonstration 
rather than for evolving a twenty-year national health plan. Projects to 
which the national health officer has agreed after long negotiations are 
blocked because of conflicts of prestige with other cabinet members 
whose concurrence is needed, although a field man may minimize this 
23Two comments by regional directors may _ itself if there is not a stream of fresh suggestions 
be noted. One states, in retrospect, that his from headquarters. 
office was asked to assume responsibilities in 2% The delegate of India. Economic and 


1950 for which it was not ready. Another states Social Council 506th meeting. 
that a regional staff grows stale and repeats 
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risk by seeking the involvement of the ministries of finance, foreign affairs 
or education in early stages of planning. In countries with unstable gov- 
ernments, agreements signed by a deposed minister may not be consid- 
ered binding by a subsequent administration. 

Politics shows itself, too, in the association of Pakistan and Ethiopia in 
the eastern Mediterranean region, rather than in southeast Asia or 
Africa.” It shows itself in the refusal of Arab ‘states to let their health 
ministers sit in a meeting of the regional committee in September 1951, 
to which Israel had been invited, which resulted in cancelling the meet- 
ing. (But Arab health officials will participate with Israelis in a regional 
scentific institute or in the World Health Assembly.) Politics shows itself 
in the united votes of the underdeveloped countries in the World Health 
Assembly for substantial increases in appropriations for supplies, against 
the votes of the big contributors opposing increases, who insisted that this 
was an economic not a health problem.” 

Staff specialists in WHO (and, it may be mentioned, in UNESCO) 
resent the need to consult with governments before approaching their 
nationals, instead of communicating directly with the research laboratory 
where the information is known to be. They are made uncomfortable by 
having to deal with foreign offices instead of their opposite members in 
health ministries.” The determination of the “budget ceiling” —a step 
that has come earlier in the deliberations of each Assembly — is a political 
decision, not based solely upon the cogency of the work-plan or the health 
needs of the peoples. 

So long as membership in WHO is open only to states, there will always 
be politics in the formulation and execution of its work-plan. That is, 
decisions will be influenced by forces other than the dictates of medical 
science. Scientists can secrete unnecessary adrenalin over this and raise 
their blood pressure; but the mature and worldly among them will address 
themselves more subtly to the question of how politics can be kept in its 
proper sphere in WHO's work.” 


bloc withdrew as active members. International 
Organization, IV, p. 38-42. 


7It is evidence of the Director-General’s 


recognition of human values in every aspect 
of WHO’s organization that he expressed regret, 
at the First Health Assembly “to see the com- 
mittee continuing with an old confusion about 
the human race. He did not see the rationale 
of calling the western Pacific area the Far 
East — East of what? Near East —near what, 
or East of what?” It was at his instance 
that names were adopted “relevant to the real 
situation, which did not spring from an an- 
cient orientation that should now be forgotten”. 
World Health Organization, Official Records, 
No. 13, p. 268. 

8 In a previous article in this journal, “World 
Health and World Politics”, Charles E. Allen 
describes some “Ideological Issues” raised in 
the earlier Health Assemblies before the Soviet 


*° The Constitution specifies that the Director- 
General may seek agreements with Member 
states to permit him to have direct access to 
health administrations and national health or- 
ganization (Article 33). Nevertheless, he has 
found some key proposals to which a health 
ministry has agreed vetoed by the foreign office. 

% Let it not be thought that medicine gen- 
erates no politics or pressures for specialism 
(lobbying at the Assembly by delegates, non- 
governmental organizations and staff specialists 
for a program) or for’ personal prestige. See 
Ascher, Charles S., “Specialism vs. Manage- 
ability”, Program-Making in UNESCO, 1946- 
51, p. 33. . 
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Proud as they were of WHO's accomplishment in promulgating Sani- | 
tary Regulations No. 2, members both of the Executive Board and of | 
the Secretariat deemed it unseemly that decisions had been taken by vote | 
in the committee, e.g. on the length of the “waiting period” in case of | 


exposure to yellow fever. And it had been almost entirely a regional bloc 
vote: the Latin-American Members for 6 days, the others for 9." Science 
called for agreement, not majority rule. There may be three reasons for 
such a result. First, some countries might not find it feasible to enforce 
a fully scientific standard. Second, the Latin American countries might 
be standing firm upon a Pan American Sanitary Code to which they were 
committed. Third, there might be no agreement among experts, yet gov- 
ernments felt it necessary to take action. Obviously “politics” of the sec- 
ond or third kind will tend to disappear only as consensus is developed 
among medical scientists. 

Even when we are scientifically sure of many more medical facts, so 
long as we live in a world of scarcity, we shall have to make choices. In 
1950, ECOSOC proposed criteria for the “Concentration of Efforts and 
Resources” of the United Nations and the specialized agencies and these 
were approved by the General Assembly.” There is evidence that WHO 
exercised leadership in the formulation of these criteria and had applied 
substantially the same ones in preparing its work-plan for 1952. But these 
criteria were still so general that ECOSOC a year later could not evaluate 
effectively the extent to which the specialized agencies had followed 
them, whatever lip-service the legislative assemblies of the agencies had 
paid to them. 

It will be a long time before there are scientific criteria to measure 
whether a new tuberculosis sanitarium in Ruritania is more desirable than 
a nutrition campaign in Graustark. So long, the choices will be “politi- 
cal”. But the search for tools of measurement and evaluation should be 
unremitting and it is heartening that the Director-General is currently 
taking able counsel for their better definition. The headquarters staff 
see more clearly than a year ago the relevance of timing: a maternal and 
child health program cannot prevent the death of infants from untreated 
human wastes or endemic disease. It is also encouraging that the Secre- 





%1 Discussion of Article 74 in the Committee 
to Consider the Draft International Sanitary 
Regulations. Documents A3—4/SR/Min/36, 
p. 3-5; Min/37, p. 3-14; Min/38, p. 2-10. The 
chairman said that “every convention since the 
first in 1851 had had to compromise between 
the interests of shipping and transport and what 
the quarantine experts thought desirable.” 
(Min/38, p. 7). 


#2 Economic and Social Council document 
E/1849, p. 63-74; General Assembly document 
A/1589. “These criteria in no way conflict 
with those set up by the three World Health 
Assemblies and indeed the Organization has 
pioneered in this direction.” World Health Or- 
ganization, Official Records, No. 33, p. 3%. 
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tariat sees that criteria for WHO's work-plan must include economic and 
social as well as medical gains.” 

Since two-thirds of WHO’s normal resources are devoted to helping 
each Member state “take the appropriate next step”, there is some baffle- 
ment about WHO’s formulation of a long-range plan, when so many fac- 
tors are not under its control. How can it be a part of WHO’s plan to 
help establish a system of vital statistics in Atlantis in 1953 when there is 
no assurance that the government of Atlantis will then follow through 
its tentative inquiry of 1951 about receiving help? | 

But this difficulty need not prevent “a clear statement of measurable 
objectives — something between the general principles of the Constitution 
and the specific details of the Annual Budget”. There can be agreement 
on the elements of a world program of vital and health statistics. There 
can be assessment of the present position of each Member state on the 
ladder toward an optimum. And there can be a projection of the progress 
to be expected over the next four or six years.” 

Many of the perplexities and confusions in all the organs of WHO 
would be lessened if there were general recognition that WHO's program 
is, in the large, one of planning, either globally, regionally or nationally 
for the advance of public health services. Except for a very few activities 
like the epidemiological intelligence service, WHO should abjure the 
term “operations”, which was perhaps appropriate in the days of “mis- 
sions” and “teams”. The acceptance of this as the main task might lead 
to a reorganization of the headquarters units, to break down a present 
distinction between two medical departments of “Central Technical Serv- 
ices” and “Central Advisory Services” and overcome the anomaly that 
public health administration is the stated concern of one specialist in a 
section in a division in a department. It might also make more of the 
staff planning-minded and lead to a better understanding of the nature 
of a long-range program for WHO. 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


WHO is a partner with the United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and the other specialized agencies in the administration of 


* Witness the paper that Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow has been commissioned to prepare on 
the economic value of preventive medicine, as 
a basis for discussion at the Fifth Health As- 
sembly. The next task is to extend this analysis 
to each Member state as a basis for the for- 
mulation of its national health program. 

“Thus the Director-General of UNESCO 
could present to the sixth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference a “Special Project for the 
Establishment of a World Network of Regional 
Fundamental Education Centres” with a table 


projecting for each of twelve years from D-year, 
the output of trained specialists, totalling 4,200. 
UNESCO document 6C/PRG/3. Or the Co- 
lombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Develop- 
ment in south and southeast Asia could project 
that the expenditure of £1,868 million in six 
years should result in an increase of seventeen 
percent in land under irrigation, 67 percent in 
electric generating capacity, etc. New Horizons 
in the East, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London (1950). 
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the Special Fund of $20 million for Technical Assistance for Economic 
Development. The Technical Assistance Board is the mechanism 
through which the Directors-General of the participating agencies ¢o. 
ordinate their plans and work. There is currently a feeling among those 
involved in TAB that the form of WHO's work-plan impedes their efforts 
toward an “integrated TAED program”. 

The annual plan of work and budget of WHO for 1952 were presented 
to the Executive Board and the Health Assembly in such a form as to 
disclose for each project the amount to be applied from the regular ap- 
propriation and from TAED funds and apt to be available for supplies 
from UNICEF. The estimates were also presented to show all expend- 
itures for each Member state, country by country, similarly broken down. 
In asking for the estimates in this form the Health Assembly had the 
support of a resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
which requested the specialized agencies “to provide information con- 
cerning the estimates for expenditure of technical assistance funds as well 
as other extra-budgetary funds in their regular budget documents.” 

Nevertheless, when TAB came to frame a coordinated work-plan for 
1952, there were complaints that WHO had prejudiced the TAED plan 
by presenting what was characterized as a fait accompli. The issue 
here seems to be whether it is more profitable to have an integrated 
plan for the technical assistance to be furnished Ruritania out of sup- 
plementary funds by six United Nations agencies (which is still not 
necessarily coordinated with other bilateral or multilateral forms of aid 
to the country); or to have an integrated plan of advisory services for 
health, agriculture or education by each United Nations agency. The 
issue seems illusory since it is generally agreed that the ultimate coor- 
dination or integration of advisory services can only be done by the gov- 
ernment of the Member state, which is the only organ that administers a 
health program. To seek “integration” through TAB is rather like hitch- 
ing up a dog-team by tying together the tails of the dogs. Perhaps 
the issue arises because so large a part of the regular program of WHO 
consists of advisory services to Member states — much more than that, 
say, of UNESCO.” 

WHO’s comparatively rapid decentralization is said to present dif- 
ficulties to the Technical Assistance Board. WHO, it is stated, cannot 
make firm agreements at the center or in the country because of the need 
to refer the question down or up to the regional office. There is no 


35 General Assembly document A/1587, De- pact on south and southeast Asia, perhaps 
cember 1, 1950. three-quarters affected chiefly the North At 
% An analysis in 1950 revealed that only five antic community. Ascher, cited above, p. 76. 
percent of UNESCO’s expenditures had an im- 
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doubt that WHO’s regional officers find difficulty because of the absence 
of opposite numbers with equal authority in the other agencies’ whose 
field men must refer questions to headquarters. To the extent that the 
proposal for which agreement is sought is a survey, WHO's reply would 
often be that its regional office already had the necessary information. 
Because of the WHO principle of effective decentralization and recom- 
mendation from a regional office, WHO has been slower to put TAED- 
financed men into the field than some of the other agencies; and in an 
enterprise that must show quick results to justify further contributions, 
the other partners are troubled. This difficulty is being minimized as 
the communication between regional offices and Geneva improves — 
as WHO becomes physiologically as well as anatomically decentralized, 
in the charming phrase of an Oriental headquarters official. 


The Executive Board and the Program 


The Health Assembly each year elects six Member states “entitled to 
designate a person to serve on the Board” for three years. The Member 
states “should appoint to the Board a person technically qualified in the 
field of health”. The Director-General reminds new members explicitly 
that it is incorrrect to refer to another member as “the representative 
(or delegate) of Ruritania” — to the point where members occasionally 
speak of “the country that I do not represent”. Of the 45 designees who 
have served between 1948 and 1952, 36 have at the time of service 
been public health officials, 9 have been unofficial teachers, researchers 
or practitioners. There are recorded instances where a Board member 
has supported a proposal in the Board but has voted against it in the 
Assembly as an instructed delegate of his country. 

The Director-General early expounded his view that the role of the 
Board was to serve as technical advisers to the Assembly, to recom- 
mend to it, as eighteen medical men, their judgment of the optimum 
work-plan and budget for the coming year, “not what they believe their 
particular governments would like to spend or might not like to spend”.” 
The Australian delegation, supported by the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, proposed to the Third Assembly that the Con- 
stitution be amended to provide that the Board consist of eighteen Mem- 
ber states. The Director-General stated that “rather than see the existing 
Constitution changed,” he “would be very willing to step out of his 
position”.* The proposal was defeated by 17 votes to 8, with 4 ab- 
stentions. 

"Statement at the 16th Meeting of the sec- 1948, World Health Organization, Official Rec- 


ond session of the Executive Board, November 9, rds, No. 14, p. 46. 
% Ibid., No. 28, p. $92. 
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One of the arguments in the debate was that the Board was “a house 


divided”: some members seemed to present the positions of their govem. | 


ments, others did not. The Director-General stated that there was an 
evident change from the earlier days, that members were learning their 
responsibilities as world citizens and that short of five years’ experience 
it was premature to judge whether a change was needed — a character. 
istic recognition that men learn by doing and that education, even of an 
Executive Board member, takes time. 

Upon the report of the United Nations Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1947 recommended that each specialized agency arm itself 
with a committee including persons specially qualified in administration 
and finance to subject the budget estimates to detailed examination before 
consideration by the plenary body.” The First Health Assembly, perhaps 
not too impressed by the history of the Supervisory Commission of the 
League of Nations,” but sensible of the wisdom of paying regard to the 
recommendation of the United Nations, instructed the Executive Board 
to establish a standing committee on administration and finance whose 
terms of reference should include this detailed examination.“ During the 
first year the Board undertook to execute this responsibility in committee 
of the whole; the results did not satisfy the Second Assembly which 
after extended debate on “the financial responsibilities of the Executive 
Board”, gave the Board more specific instructions.“ As a result the 
Board, at its fourth session, created a Standing Committee on Admin- 
istration and Finance (SCAF) of seven members, to meet about ten days 
before the fifth session of the Board to review the budget estimates for 
1951, to examine the organizational structure and to report its recom- 
mendations to the full Board.“ A year later SCAF was continued with 
instructions to examine eleven administrative questions and to review 
the program and budget estimates for 1952.“ 

In this amended language there seems to be a recognition of the es- 
sential linkage of the budget and the program, in the sense of an annual 
plan of work. Yet a year later, there welled up a sense of frustration 
that “program” was being overshadowed by finance. A draft resolution 
was presented at the last meeting of the eighth session of the Board 
proposing the establishment of a parallel “Standing Committee on Pro- 
gram and Technical Matters” to “examine in detail all technical [i.. 
medical or scientific] and program questions” to be referred to it by the 


United Nations General Assembly Reso- “1 World Health Organization, Official Ree- 
lution 165 (II). ords, No. 13, p. 316. 

“See the comments on the proposal to es- “@ Ibid., No. 21, p. 261, 343. 
tablish a supervisory commission for UNESCO, * Ibid, No. 22, p. 11. 
Ascher, cited above, p. 70-71. “ Ibid., No. 29, p. 11. 
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Board. In the face of the only bitter parliamentary wrangle of the ses- 
sion, the sponsor withdrew his proposal, but the issue will clearly arise 
again.” The full Board cannot effectively reconsider the conclusions 
reached by SCAF in its fortnight of detailed review of the budget and 
work-plan, yet the remaining eleven members are not content to forego 
participation in the central concern of WHO, its program. 

It is here that the distinction we have sought to make may point the 
way to a resolution of the tensions and confusions. A committee created 
to satisfy the desire of the United Nations General Assembly, to scrutinize 
the costing of the estimates and the efficiency of the organization, cannot 
avoid considering the work-plan that the estimates and the organization 
are to execute. But there can well be another forum to discuss the 
long-term plan, the goals and objectives of the organization over the next 
half-decade where medical and scientific considerations can be given due 
regard. If the full Board cannot find adequate time in its surcharged 
meetings for the desired debates, a standing committee on the program 
for a specific period may usefully be constituted. 


The Program in the Health Assembly 


There is a jealous concern in all organs of WHO that Member states 
should respect it as a medical and scientific organization. Even the 
necessary financial decisions cannot be made, it is urged, by treasury 
men or foreign service men not versed in public health. Yet it is acknowl- 
edged that the debates in the Committee on Program of the Assembly 
have not been stimulating or profound, even under an able chairman. 
The delegates have not sufficiently mastered a 571-page volume of “Pro- 
posed Program and Budget Estimates” to discuss it with ease or 
certainty.” The public health men who are assigned to the Committee 
on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters get even less satisfaction 
out of their harried weeks. Complaints are heard that the agenda of the 
Assembly comprises three pages of items on administration and finance 
and only a page or so on medical subjects. 

To offer a satisfying opportunity for “technical” discussions before 
plunging into the routine business of the Assembly, the Executive Board 
during 1950-51 proposed that the Fourth Assembly begin with several 
days of discussion on medical education, divorced from any restraints 
of budget or work-plan. There is no doubt that many delegates enjoyed 


“World Health Organization, document time, it is too heavy to include in aviation lug- 


EB8/48. See also document EB9/6: “Respon- 
sibilities of the Executive Board Concerning 
Program and Budget”. 

“A curious difficulty arises. Even if the vol- 
ume is dispatched to Member states in good 


gage, so that the delegates who fly from distant 
countries ask for fresh copies on arrival that 
they try to assimilate on the eve of the 
Assembly. 
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the discussions. There were some who felt that the diversity of back. 
ground of the participants reduced the substantive level and that re. 
gional committees were probably a better forum for technical discussions, 
At least one small state that could afford to send only one delegate chose 
a professor from the medical college who made an effective contribution 
to the discussion, but left at home the officer from the national health 
ministry who was its representative on the regional committee and its 
designee to the Executive Board, whose participation in the business 
of the Assembly might have been more useful to WHO. There should 
be some way to tie the technical discussions more closely to the work 
of the Assembly, which is, after all, primarily a legislative body." 

The Second Health Assembly considered the work-plan at length be. 
fore arriving at a decision on the budget. As a result, the appropriation 
voted for 1950 was 50 percent higher than the total for 1949. It was 
agreed at the Third Assembly that the Committee on Program and the 
Committee on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters should give 
general approval of the proposed budget and work-plan and remit them 
to a joint meeting of the two committees to arrive at a “budget ceiling” 
The program committee did its part in a few minutes on the fourth 
day of the Assembly; but the administration committee was entangled 
in technical difficulties for six meetings; and the first joint meeting did 
not take place until the end of the sixth day. The hoped-for report on 
a ceiling was not adopted in plenary meeting until the end of the second 
week. In the meantime, the program committee devoted seventeen 
meetings to a discursive discussion of many of the substantive elements 
of the program and found itself checked within a few days of adjoum- 
ment by the necessity of eliminating items which it had approved in 
order to come within the budget ceiling. At this stage recourse was had 
to a small “working party” to make the adjustments within 24 hours. 
Complaints were voiced about this procedure. 

At the Fouth Assembly practically the same procedure resulted in 
joint meetings of the two committees on the tenth and eleventh days 
and the adoption of their report, establishing a budget ceiling, on the 
thirteenth day of the session. Again a working party was established 
to adjust the work-plan to a budget total substantially less than that 
proposed by the Executive Board at its seventh session. With the help 
of the Secretariat changes were made over a weekend which were 
accepted in good spirit as reasonable adjustments. But it is clear that 


7 It is of interest that UNESCO, too, has suf- it. It has experimented with a variety of 
fered from the sense that its General Conference devices to meet this felt need, but none has 
should serve as a forum for a distinguished proved satisfactory. See Ascher, cited above, 
assemblage of intellectuals to speak to the world pp. 58. 
on the basic problems of the spirit that beset 
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United Nations agencies as a whole have not solved the problem of 
considering program and budget satisfactorily in their hurried legis- 
lative assemblies. 

A most interesting arrangement was devised by WHO for represen- 
tation of the Executive Board at the Third and Fourth Assemblies, 
following logically from the premise that the Board is a body of expert 
technical advisers to the Assembly. Three members of the Board were 
designated by their colleagues to represent them at the Third and two 
at the Fourth Assembly as their spokesmen at the expense of the organ- 
ization, not as national delegates. The records reveal their frequent 
participation in the debates, explaining the reasons for the recommen- 
dations presented in the Board’s comments on the Director-General’s esti- 
mates. This relationship is in notable contrast to the experience of 
UNESCO, where there has been outspoken criticism of the Board’s fail- 
ure to provide guidance to the General Conference.“ Parenthetically, this 
representation of the Board in the Assembly may serve to offset any dom- 
inance of the recommendations of the regional committees, such as is 
feared by those who express concern over “federalization” or “Balkani- 
zation” of WHO. 


The Long-Term Program 


In the view of this observer, the development of a meaningful pro- 
gram for a specific period will resolve some of the current confusions 
that have been sketched above, at all levels in the organization. There 
should be such programs for each region, following the example set by 
the European Regional (Consultative) Committee at its first session in 
May, 1951. It is encouraging that other regional committees have taken 
steps to formulate such programs in 1952. Ultimately, indeed, the goal 
should be long-range national health programs for each Member state. 
The effect of such programs will be to make current requests for aid by 
Member states more meaningful and hence to improve the annual work- 
plans. 

The development of a long-range plan will relieve the present feeling 
of both the Board and the Assembly that the consideration of program 
is dominated by financial considerations. It will not be necessary to 
seek topics for “technical” discussions at the Assembly: they will grow 
naturally out of discussion of the goals and objectives of the organ- 
ization. The “Committee on Program” can devote itself to these broader 
considerations, revising the long-range program each year in the light 
of progress during the past year, of advances in science and national 


“ Ascher, cited above, p. 29, 34, 49-52, 81. 
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health administration. In this context greater meaning will be given 
to a significant “debate upon the Director-General’s report”. 

The annual budget and work-plan can then be considered in one 
committee, which can arrive early at an appropriation ceiling, if that is 
desired, without the cumbersome arrangements of joint meetings and 
reports. Indeed, with simultaneous interpretation and clear documen- 
tation, the work-plan and budget can be considered in a committee of 
the whole, especially if the Assembly limits itself to a broad review of 
directions of emphasis and balance. 

The full development of such a pattern calls for a system of reporting 
that can serve as a satisfactory basis for evaluation of progress. It calls, 
too, for sharper and more precise tools of evaluation. Only then can 
“the next appropriate steps” be defined. The happiest augury for the 
future of WHO is the self-consciousness with which these needs are being 
identified and attacked, under the leadership of a Director-General whose 
eye is focused on the long view. Supporters of WHO may well heed the 
advice he gave a group of eminent medical men departing for a visit 
to an underdeveloped country: “It is not profitable to be defeated in 
trying to bring about at once changes that will take a generation to 
accomplish.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
For the convenience of readers, we are listing here membership of United 
Nations organs for 1952. Dates in parentheses represent ends of terms; the 
states serve through December 31 of the year listed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Brazil (1952) 
Chile’ (1953) 
China (Permanent) 
France (Permanent) 
Greece’ (1953) 
Netherlands (1952) 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Argentina (1952) 
Australia 

(Administering member ) 
Belgium 

(Administering member) 
China (Permanent) 


Dominican Republic (1953) 
France (Administering member) 


ios (1952) 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Argentina’ (1954) 
Belgium‘ (1954) 
Canada (1952) 
China‘ (1954) 
Cuba’ (1954) 
Czechoslovakia (1952) 
Egypt’ (1954) 
France‘ (1954) 
Tran (1952) 


Pakistan’ (1953) 
Turkey (1952) 
USSR (Permanent) 
United Kingdom (Permanent) 
United States (Permanent) 
New Zealand 

(Administering member) 
Thailand (1953) 
USSR (Permanent) 


United Kingdom 

(Administering member) 
United States 

(Administering member) 


Mexico (1952) 
Pakistan (1952) 
Philippines (1953) 
Poland (1953) 
Sweden (1953) 
USSR (1953) 
United Kingdom (1953) 
United States (1952) 
Uruguay (1953) 


Economic and Social Council Commissions 
ECONOMIC, EMPLOYMENT AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION® 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Brazil (1953) 
Byelorussian SSR (1953) 
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Chile (1952) 
China (1952) 
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Tran’ 


UNITED NATIONS 


Paraguay’ 
Poland*® 

USSR 

United Kingdom‘ 
United States 


India 
Netherlands’ 
Panama 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR’ 

United Kingdom 
United States’ 


Pakistan 

Poland’ 

Sweden 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom* 
United States 
Uruguay’ 
Yugoslavia 


Greece’ 

India*® 

Israel 

New Zealand 
Philippines’ 
USSR’ 

United Kingdom 
United States’ 
Yugoslavia 


STATUS OF WOMEN* 


Egypt (1953) 
France (1952) 
India*® (1954) 
Netherlands’ (1954) 
Norway (1952) 
Pakistan (1952) 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION 
Argentina (1952) 
Australia’ (1954) 
Canada (1952) 
China® (1954) 
Czechoslovakia (1952) 
Denmark (1953) 
Egypt (1953) 
France (1953) 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Australia (1953) 
Belgium’ (1954) 
Chile (1953) 
China‘ (1954) 
Egypt (1952) 
France (1952) 
Greece (1952) 
India (1952) 
Lebanon’ (1954) 
SOCIAL COMMISSION 
Australia (1952) 
Belgium (1953) 
Bolivia (1952) 
Brazil (1952) 
Byelorussian SSR (1953) 
Canada (1953) 
China (1953) 
Ecuador (1953) 
France* (1954) 
COMMISSION ON THE 
Brazil’ (1952) 
Burma’ (1954) 
Byelorussian SSR’ (1954) 
Chile’ (1954) 
China‘ (1954) 
Cuba (1953) 
Dominican Republic (1953) 
France (1953) 


(1954) 


Lebanon 

Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand” 
Pakistan’ 

Poland 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 





CC 
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COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS” 
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Canada Peru 
China Poland (1952) 
Egypt (1952) Turkey 
France USSR 
India United Kingdom 
Iran (1952) United States 
Mexico (1952) Yugoslavia 
Netherlands (1952) 

FISCAL COMMISSION 
Canada (1952) Poland (1952) 
China (1953) Sweden’ (1954) 
Colombia’ (1954) Union of South Africa (1953) 
Cuba (1952) USSR (1952) 
Czechoslavakia‘ (1954) United Kingdom (1953) 
France (1953) United States*® (1954) 
India (1953) Venezuela (1952) 
Pakistan® (1954) 

POPULATION COMMISSION” 
Australia” (1953) Sweden (1952) 
Belgium (1953) Syria (1952) 
Brazil (1953) Ukrainian SSR (1952) 
China” (1952) USSR’ (1954) 
France (1952) United Kingdom’ (1954) 
Indonesia‘ (1954) United States’ (1954) 
Mexico’ (1954) Yugoslavia (1953) 
Peru (1953) 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE” 
Belgium Iceland Turkey 
Byelorussian SSR Luxembourg Ukrainian SSR 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands USSR 
Denmark Norway United Kingdom 
France Poland United States 
Greece Sweden Yugoslavia 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST“ 
Australia Thailand Laos 
Burma USSR Malaya, North Borneo, 
China United Kingdom Brunei and Sarawak 
France United States Nepal 
India Republic of Korea 
Netherlands Associate Members State of Viet Nam 
New Zealand Cambodia United States of Indonesia 
Pakistan Ceylon 


Philippines Hong Kong 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA“ 


Argentina Ecuador Nicaragua 
Bolivia El Salvador Panama 

Brazil France Paraguay 

Chile Guatemala Peru 

Colombia Haiti United Kingdom 
Costa Rica Honduras United States 
Cuba Mexico Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Netherlands Venezuela 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE” 


A. Alvarez Chile (1955) 
A. H. Badawi Pasha Egypt (1958) 
J. Basdevant France (1955) 
L. F. Carneiro Brazil (1955) 
S. A. Golunsky USSR (1961) 
J. G. Guerrero EI Salvador (1955) 
G. H. Hackworth United States (1961) 
H. Klaestad Norway (1961) 
Sir Arnold McNair United Kingdom (1955) 
Hsu Mo China (1958) 
Sir Benegal Rau India (1961) 
J. E. Read Canada (1958) 
E. C. Armand Ugon Uruguay (1961) 
B. Winiarski Poland (1958) 
M. Zoricic Yugoslavia (1958) 


1Elected December 6, 1951, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for two-year terms. 

2 Elected December 20, 1951, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for a two-year term. 

?Elected December 6, 1951, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for three-year terms. 

* Re-elected December 6, 1951, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for three-year terms. 

5On September 18-20, 1951, the Economic 
and Social Council decided to discontinue the 
Economic, Employment and Development Com- 
mission until December 31, 1954. 

® Re-elected September 21, 1951, by 
ECOSOC for three-year terms. 

7Elected September 21, 1951, by ECOSOC 
for three-year terms. 

8Qn September 18-20, 1951, ECOSOC 
decided to enlarge the Commission on the 
Status of Women from 15 to 18 members. 

*Elected September 21, 1951, by ECOSOC 
for a one-year term. 

10 Elected September 21, 1951, by ECOSOC 
for two-year terms. 


11 Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Tur- 
key, USSR, United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia were re-elected in August 1949 by 
ECOSOC for an indefinite period “until such 
time as they might be replaced by decision 
of the Council”. 

2 On September 18-20, 1951, ECOSOC de- 
cided to enlarge the Population Commission 
from 12 to 15 members. 

13 Re-elected September 21, 1951, by 
ECOSOC for a one-year term. 

44 Membership on regional commissions is not 
for any specified term of years. 

The question of continuing the commissions 
themselves is to be considered by ECOSOC 
periodically. 

1% Judges of the International Court serve in 
their individual capacities and not as represent- 
atives of their countries. Countries are listed 
for convenience in identification only. Terms 
of office expire on February 5 of the year 
listed. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The fifth session of the General Assembly was officially adjourned at Paris 
on November 5, 1951 after a Soviet draft resolution to refer the question of 
Chinese representation to the sixth session had been rejected by a vote of 11 in 
favor to 20 opposed with 11 abstentions. On November 6, 1951 the sixth regu- 
lar session of the Assembly opened and, following remarks by the President of 
France (Auriol), elected as its President Padillo Nervo of Mexico. Representa- 
tives of China, France, Iraq, Soviet Union, United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia were elected vice-presidents of the session and Prince Wan Waithay- 
akon (Thailand), Mrs. Ana Figueroa (Chile), Max Henriquez Urefia (Domini- 
can Republic), T. A. Stone (Canada), Manfred Lachs (Poland) were elected 
chairmen of the Political and Security Committee, the Economic and Financial 
Committee, the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, the Trusteeship 
Committee, the Administrative and Budgetary Committee and the Legal Com- 
mittee respectively. In addition, the session established an Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, to which it elected Selim Sarper (Turkey) as chairman, and a joint 
second and third committee. 

An agenda of 69 items was adopted and a target date for the closing of the 
session was set for January 29, 1952. This summary covers those items on which 
plenary action had been completed by the Christmas break — December 23, 
1951 — or on which reports had been submitted before the break.’ 


General Debate 


Opening the sixth session, Vincent Auriol, President of France, urged that 
President Truman of the United States, Premier Stalin of the Soviet Union, 
Prime Minister Churchill of the United Kingdom and Premier Pleven of France 
meet in Paris during the session to discuss outstanding differences between east 
and west.’ 

Speaking on November 8, the representative of the United States (Acheson) 
outlined the three-power (France, United Kingdom, United States) proposal 
for the reduction of armaments’ and summarized achievements in the attain- 
ment of peace over the last five years: the peace treaty with Japan; the report 
of the Collectives Measures Committee; the Atlantic community; and inter- 
national cooperation in economic fields. Mr. Acheson called for a reduction 
of tensions and for the achievement of economic and social well-being. Spe- 
cifically the United States would welcome the establishment of targets setting 
forth practical agricultural and industrial goals to be attained within a definite 
period of time. With the increase in food supply there also must come an in- 
crease in the world’s agricultural output with fair distribution, higher wages for 


1The summary of the sixth session will be ? For text of President Auriol’s address, see 
continued in the May 1952 issue of International United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 396. 
Organization. 3For summary of the three-power proposal, 
see below. 
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workers and lower prices for consumers. It should be possible, Mr. Acheson 
stated, to increase the world’s annual income by more than 200 billion dollars 
within ten years and this challenge should be one of the principal concerns of 
the United Nations. 

The United States was hopeful that the achievement of an armistice in Korea 
might make it possible for the sixth session to bring about a final settlement for 
Korea. Such a settlement, if reached in good faith, could open the door to 
broader consultations on other aspects of the far eastern situation. 

Mr. Acheson observed that the record of the past year did not show a single 
action by the Soviet Union that indicated willingness to cooperate with the rest 
of the world in abating tensions and the danger of war. Areas in which the 
Soviet Union could demonstrate its desire for peace if it chose to do so included 
Korea, Austria, Germany, Italian membership in the United Nations and human 
rights. 

Andrei Y. Vishinsky (Soviet Union) was not very impressed with the tripar- 
tite disarmament plan and reiterated charges of trade discrimination, violation 
of the Charter, aggression in Korea and preparation for a new world war on the 
part of the United States. He introduced a four-point proposal by which the 
Assembly would: 1) declare participation in the “aggressive Atlantic bloc” and 
the establishment by certain states, particularly the United States, of military, 
naval and air bases in foreign territory incompatible with membership in the 
United Nations; 2) recognize as essential that countries taking part in the 
Korean war immediately end military operations, conclude a truce and with- 
draw their forces from the thirty-eighth parallel within ten days, with all foreign 
troops and volunteer forces being withdrawn from Korea within three months; 
3) call on all states including non-Members to consider disarmament and the 
prohibition and control of atomic weapons at a world conference to be held not 
later than June 1, 1952; and 4) call on the great powers to conclude a peace 
pact and all other peace-loving nations to join in the pact. 

Anthony Eden (United Kingdom) stated that if international peace and se- 
curity were to be achieved, nations must submit to the rule of law. The great 
powers could make a double contribution to the upholding of international au- 
thority by supporting the United Nations and by setting themselves certain 
standards in international conduct to be observed in all their dealings. Mr. 
Eden also listed Korea, Germany, Austria and Italian membership as matters on 
which constructive work could be done towards peace. 

The representative of Brazil (Brandao) who opened the general debate, 
called for compliance with resolutions of the Assembly and Security Council as 
well as with decisions of the International Court of Justice. The Netherlands 
delegate (Stikker) called for the solution to the problems of the future of Ger- 
many, the admission of Italy, unification of Korea, attainment of “peaceful co- 
existence” between the Arab states and Israel, continuation of the technical 
assistance program, solution of the refugee problems and pursuance of work 
on international law. Other delegations called for collective measures and 
supported the principles of regional organizations and economic cooperation, 
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human rights, universality of membership, removal of trade barriers, and inde- 
ndence of presently dependent areas. 

The Chinese representative (Tsiang) claimed that “instead of making prog- 
ress in the advancement of human rights and fundamental freedoms, we are 
actually drifting back to the age of barbarism” and asserted that terror today 
dominated mainland China. Dr. Al-Jamali (Iraq) insisted that there was no 
doubt that the presence of the state of Israel was the greatest single factor dis- 
turbing peace and stability in the middle east. This factor and the status of 
refugees were enough to create a serious situation of tension and hatred. It 
was the responsibility of the powers who had created Israel to see that it abided 
by the United Nations resolutions. In addition it was for the United Nations 
to see that the Arab people still under foreign domination achieved their political 
freedom, unity, and economic, social and educational development in a demo- 
cratic world. 

The delegations of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia, and Ukraine, in 
much the same tone as had Andrei Y. Vishinsky, charged the United States with 
attempting to dominate the world and prepare for a third world war. These 
delegations were opposed to the tripartite disarmament proposal and supported, 
instead, the Soviet plan. 

The delegate of Pakistan, Sir Zafrulla Khan, concentrated in his statement on 
questions of the prevention of cultural and economic discrimination while the 
representative of the Union of South Africa reiterated his government's stand 
on domestic jurisdiction as well as making several proposals for improved 
eficiency in the General Assembly.’ 


Political and Security Questions 


Report of the Collective Measures Committee: The report of the Collective 
Measures Committee included summaries of studies made by the committee on 
the types of measures which could be applied and the procedures which could 
be used if the United Nations should undertake collective action. The studies 
also emphasized the need for the United Nations to establish an effective system 
of collective security if it were to carry out its responsibilities under the Charter. 
In order to reinforce international security pending the conclusion of special 
agreements for armed forces provided in Article 43 of the Charter, states should: 
1) take further action to maintain elements in their armed forces so trained, 
organized and equipped that they could promptly be made available for service 
as United Nations units; 2) take such steps as might be necessary to enable them 
to provide assistance and facilities for United Nations forces in support of col- 
lective military measures undertaken by the United Nations; 3) examine their 
legislation and administrative regulations to ensure that they could carry out, 
promptly and effectively, United Nations collective measures; 4) continue to 
survey their resources to determine the nature and scope of the assistance they 
might be able to render in support of collective measures. In addition the re- 
port enumerated other “guiding principles” of general application, of special 


‘For summary of the general debate, see United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 418-487. 
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relation to political, economic and financial measures and of special relation to 
collective military measures.’ 


Development of a Twenty-Year Program for Achieving Peace Through the 
United Nations: The progress report of the Secretary-General (Lie) on the 
twenty-year program summarized developments in the attainment of the objec. 
tives set forth in his memorandum: direct contact between the top policy-makers 
of the great powers together with the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council; regulation of armaments and control of atomic energy; strengthening 
of the collective security system; universality of membership; technical assist. 
ance and economic development; and development of international law. En. 
phasis was given in the report to the fact that if present international tension 
were to be lessened, an effective system of international control for all arms 
should be developed simultaneously with efforts to resolve the underlying 
causes which had precipitated the arms race. Mr. Lie also pointed out that 
the regional arrangements contemplated under the Charter were not intended 
as a substitute for United Nations responsibility and action. The United Na- 
tions system and the regional arrangements should be mutually self-supporting; 
an act of aggression contrary to the Charter which would bring into operation 
any regional arrangement would also call to action the United Nations itself. 


Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea: The report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, which covered the period October 7, 1950 to Sep- 
tember 5, 1951, summarized the establishment of the commission, developments 
following the Chinese communist intervention, political questions and economic 
and social questions. At the time the report was written the prospects for an 
early restoration of peace in the area were uncertain. Members of the commis- 
sion, unanimously agreeing to the conclusions of the report, stated that regard- 
less of the history of geographical and political divisions in Korea, any division 
of the country “is unnatural, and that unification will remain the aim of every 
Korean.” Until such unification was achieved, security against continued or 
renewed aggression should be assured, and support and assistance should be 
given towards the Republic’s democratic development and rehabilitation. Fur- 
thermore, economic aid towards recovery should be continued, first under the 
United Nations Command, and later under the Agent General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. During and after cessation of hostili- 
ties some political representation was and would be needed in Korea to perform 
functions such as to: 1) observe and report developments; 2) consult with 
and assist the government; 3) be a political coordinating agent of United Na- 
tions action in Korea; 4) undertake or assist in any tasks that “may be necessary 
or would appear appropriate in the effort of finding a settlement of the Korean 
question”; 5) discharge such responsibilities as may be assigned to it by the 

5General Assembly, Official Records (6th *General Assembly, Official Records (6th 
session), Supplement No. 13. For summary of _ session), Supplement No. 15. 
the work of the Collective Measures Committee 


during the year, see International Organization, 
V, p. 322, 535, 722. 
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General Assembly in relation to the United Nations economic machinery in 
Korea; 6) represent the United Nations in Korea and “provide a continuing 
demonstration that the United Nations will protect legitimate Korean interests.” 


Question of Chinese representation: The Soviet Union requested the inclu- 
sion of the item on Chinese representation on the agenda of the sixth session of 
the Assembly." The General Committee, however, by a vote of 11 in favor, 2 
against (Poland, USSR) with 1 abstention (Yugoslavia) adopted a Thailand 
proposal recommending rejection of the Soviet request and postponement of 
consideration for the duration of the meeting of the sixth session in Paris. This 
recommendation was upheld in the plenary session by a vote of 37 in favor 
to 11 opposed with 4 abstentions.’ 


Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: France, the United Kingdom and the United States jointly sub- 
mitted to the plenary session on November 8, 1951 proposals for the reduction, 
limitation and regulation of all armaments, armed forces and atomic weapons. 
The three nations maintained that the first and indispensable step was disclosure 
and verification on a continuing basis, revealing in successive stages all armed 
forces, including para-military, security and police forces, and all armaments 
including atomic. This information should be checked by “effective inter- 
tational inspection.” The three powers believed that a workable program should 
include criteria according to which the size of all armed forces would be limited, 
the portion of national production which could be used for military purposes 
would be restricted, and mutually agreed national military programs should be 
arived at within the prescribed limitations. 

The plan of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission” for the inter- 
tational control of atomic energy should continue to serve as the basis for the 
atomic energy aspects of any general program until a better and more effective 
program were devised. “Such a general program cannot be put into effect 
while United Nations forces are resisting aggression in Korea. Moreover, con- 
currently with the coming into effect of the program the major political issues 
which have divided the world can and must be settled.”” 

The Soviet delegate (Vishinsky) declared this proposal to be “spurious” and 
revived the Soviet proposal for the prohibition of atomic bombs and the destruc- 
tion of existing stockpiles.” 

The tripartite proposal together with the report of the Committee of Twelve,” 
was discussed in the Political and Security Committee starting on November 18. 
On the following day, Dean G. Acheson (United States) introduced the joint 
draft resolution“ providing for the establishment of a Disarmament Commission 
with the same membership as the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commis- 


"Ibid., No. 12. 41 United States Department of State Press 
5Document A/1941. Release 997, November 7, 1951. 
*United States Mission to the United Nations, 122 New York Times, November 9, 1951. 


Weekly Report on the Sixth Regular Session of % Document A/1922, October 23, 1951; for 
the General Assembly, No. 2, November 15, summary of the committee’s activities, see In- 
1951. ternational Organization, IV, p. 324, 536, 725. 

“See International Organization, I, p. 324, %*Document A/C.1/667; for text, see New 
883; II, p. 96. York Times, November 19, 1951. 
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sion on Conventional Armaments and functioning under the rules of procedure 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. The new commission was to prepare pro- 
posals to be embodied in a draft treaty or treaties, based on the reports of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and was to consider plans for progressive and cop. 
tinuing disclosure and verification. The Secretary-General was to convene a 
conference of all states to consider such proposals as the commission might for. 
mulate. The draft also provided for the dissolution of the Atomic Energy Com. 
mission and the Commission on Conventional Armaments. The treaty or treaties 
should be open to all states for adherence and should be ratified by at least those 
states whose military resources were so substantial that their absence from the 
program would endanger it. 

On November 24 the Soviet delegate submitted a series of amendments" 
which included the following major changes:* 1) the immediate uncondi- 
tional reduction by one-third of the arms of the five major powers within a 
year; 2) unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and establishment of 
strict international control; 3) preparation by the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments and the Atomic Energy Commission for submission to the Security 
Council of a draft convention providing for measures to insure the carrying out 
of the decisions of the Assembly on the prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
cessation of their production, the use of already existing bombs for civilian pur- 
poses only and the establishment of strict international control; 4) establishment 
under the Security Council of a Commission for Atomic Energy and Conven- 
tional Armaments; 5) establishment under the Security Council of an inter- 
national control organ to control the reduction of all types of armaments and 
armed forces and to obtain information on these armaments and forces with a 
view to effective international inspection. The international control organ 
would conduct, immediately after the conclusion of the convention, the inspec- 
tion of all plants for the production and stockpiling of atomic weapons with a 
view to verifying the carrying out of the convention. It was essential that 
Members and non-Members submit to the control organ immediately full data 
concerning their armed forces and all types of armaments. The combined 
commission would elaborate within three months and submit to the Security 
Council practical proposals for the implementation of the resolution. The Soviet 
amendments further recommended the convening of a conference of Members 
and non-Members to consider the question of a substantial reduction of armed 
forces and armaments and of practical measures for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of an international center to oversee this pro- 
hibition.” 

Mr. Vishinsky objected to the four-power proposals because they were a 
propaganda manoeuver to cover up the western powers’ rearmament programs 
and delay disarmament and were totally unacceptable to the Soviet Union as 
they did not provide for the unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and 


43 Document A/C.1/668. 17 United Nations Press Release GA/791, No- 
16 For a charted comparison of the two arms’ vember 27, 1951. 
plans, see New Republic, December 3, 1951, 
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actual disarmament.” In addition to charging that the United States was the 
aggressor in Korea, he claimed that General Ridgway, Commander, United 
Nations Forces, was preventing the conclusion of an armistice so that the United 
States would not have to report the number of atomic bombs it possessed.” 

Warren R. Austin (United States), in turn, felt that Mr. Vishinsky had pre- 
sented “old claims, old misrepresentations, old charges and old proposals.” The 
western powers would not accept the Soviet demand for an immediate and un- 
conditional prohibition of atomic weapons and a one-third reduction in arma- 
ments as a first step towards general disarmament.” 

At the end of the following week the Political and Security Committee unan- 
imously adopted a joint draft submitted by Syria, Iraq and Pakistan, as 
amended by Norway and Lebanon, establishing a five-member subcommittee 
of the President and the representatives of France, USSR, United Kingdom 
and United States “with a view to formulating proposals which it would agree 
to recommend to the First Committee.” Discussion was suspended in com- 
mittee until December 10 when the subcommittee was to report.” 

In the subcommittee on December 3 the Soviet Union renewed its demand 
that the General Assembly vote the prohibition of atomic weapons before inter- 
national conventions establishing United Nations control went into effect. After 
it became clear that, according to Soviet proposals, there would be a time lag 
between a declaration outlawing the atomic bomb and the institution of inter- 
national inspection, the French representative (Moch) commented that his 
country regarded the United States lead in the atomic weapons race as vital to 
French security. The meetings of the subcommittee ended on December 10 
with no agreement on basic issues. Although agreement was reported on the 
principle of establishment of a twelve-member commission, disagreement still 
existed on what was to be inspected, how often, and how freely. Both sides 
were agreed on the principle of inspection by an international team but the 
western powers supported the right of inspectors to go any place any time, while 
the Soviet Union insisted that in most cases the country should have advance 
notice of the arrival of an inspection team.” 


Complaint of violation by France in Morocco of the principles of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights: On November 9 the General Committee 
adopted a Canadian proposal” recommending that consideration of placing the 
Moroccan item on the agenda “be postponed for the time being.”“ Inclusion 
of the item had been requested by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen. The Canadian proposal was adopted by 6 in favor (Canada, 
Dominican Republic, France, Norway, United Kingdom, United States); 4 
against (Iraq, Poland, USSR, Yugoslavia); and 4 abstentions (Chile, China, 
Mexico, Thailand).” In plenary session on November 13 the Egyptian repre- 
sentative, Salah E] Din, opposed the committee recommendation and introduced 


% New York Times, November 17, 1951. 22 New York Times, December 11, 1951. 

 Tbid., December 2, 1951. 23 Document A/BUR/127. 

* Ibid., November 17, 1951; ibid., December **For report of the General Committee, see 
2, 1951. document A/1950. 
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a counter-proposal calling for the immediate addition of the matter to the 
agenda. The French Foreign Minister (Schuman) described his government's 
efforts to institute democratic reforms in the area and warned that inclusion of 
the item would jeopardize talks in progress to accelerate the reform. Following 
this statement the Egyptian representative moved that further debate be post- 
poned a few days and this procedure was adopted without objection.” 

The matter was taken up again at the plenary meeting of December 13 where 
the committee recommendation was approved by 28 in favor, 23 against with 
7 abstentions. Speaking in support of the request, Al-Jamali (Iraq) com- 
mented that the Sultan of Morocco had been promised by President Roosevelt 
that conditions in Morocco would be changed after the war and that Morocco 
would “attain its full sovereignty and independence.” If the French govern- 
ment had been carrying out its duties towards Morocco faithfully for the last 
forty years, Morocco should, by this time, be progressive and independent, 
The Arab nations had been told that this was not the moment to bring the sub. 
ject of Morocco before the United Nations, when relations between east and 
west were so tense and when international communism could exploit the situa- 
tion to its own advantage. It seemed, however, to the Arab states that this was, 
on the contrary, an excellent opportunity for the western world to see to it that 
the cause of the independence and freedom of peoples was promoted rather 
than retarded if the western world wanted safeguards against communism. 
The representative of Pakistan (Zafrulla) maintained in the first place, that the 
course recommended by the General Committee was a violation of rule 40 of 
the rules of procedure and suggested, in order to relieve France of any embar- 
rassment, that the item be reworded to read “the question of the independence 
and sovereignty of Morocco.” The United States representative (Gross) felt 
that the question should be postponed as “debates in the Assembly will only 
lead to rancour at this time” and as negotiations were under way between 
France and Morocco.” 


Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of Greece: On 
November 23 the Ad Hoc Political Committee adopted by a vote of 50 to 5 
with 1 abstention a Greek draft resolution” expressing satisfaction with the 
work of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans and calling for 
the dissolution of the committee. By a vote of 50 to 5 with 3 abstentions a 
joint Greek, French, Mexican, United States draft” was adopted which called 
for the establishment of a Balkan subcommission of the Peace Observation Com- 
mission, with headquarters in New York and with authority to dispatch ob- 
servers to any area of international tension in the Balkans. A Soviet draft,” 
rejected in committee, recommended: 1) the cessation by the United States of 
all interference in the affairs of Greece; 2) the declaration by Greece of a gen- 
eral armistice, the suppression of concentration camps for Greek democrats and 


26 United Nations Press Release, GA/772, No- ® Document A/AC.53/L.3. For report of 
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the annulment of all death sentences passed by Greek courts on Greek patriots; 
3) establishment of diplomatic relations between Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors; and 4) dissolution of UNSCOB. In addition the Soviet Union submitted 
an amendment to the Greek draft to delete all but the provision for the discon- 
tinuance of UNSCOB.” The Soviet amendment was rejected by a vote of 5 to 
47 with 6 abstentions.” Speaking in favor of the joint draft during committee 
discussion, the United States representative (Cohen) pointed out that the 
threat to Greece had substantially changed although it remained part of the 
general tension in the Balkan area. Mr. Cohen maintained that it would be 
rash to assume that no further watchfulness over the area or machinery available 
to conduct on-the-spot investigations were needed. The Greek representative 
(Politis) commented that continuance of UNSCOB would represent a “precau- 
tion out of proportion to the risks of renewed guerrilla warfare”, and Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb (United Kingdom) pointed out that the commission’s work was being 
wound up not because it had failed but because it had been so successful.” 

On December 7 by a vote of 48 to 5 with 1 abstention the plenary session 
adopted the draft resolution submitted by the committee.” The Soviet amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 48 to 5 with 4 abstentions and the Soviet draft 
by 38 votes to 5 with 6 abstentions.” 


. Complaint of hostile activities of the government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and the governments of Czechoslovakia and Poland against 
Yugoslavia: On December 14, the plenary session adopted by 47 votes to 5 with 
2 abstentions a resolution proposed by the Ad Hoc Political Committee. By this 
vote, the General Assembly viewed with “serious concern the tension” between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and recommended that the governments concerned: 
1) conduct their relations and settle their disputes in accordance with the spirit 
of the Charter; 2) conform in their diplomatic intercourse with the rules and 
practices customary in international relations; and 3) settle frontier disputes by 
means of mixed frontier commissions or other peace“ul means of their choice.” 

In an explanatory memorandum accompanying the request to include the 
item on the agenda, the Yugoslav representative asserted that the Soviet Union 
had been instigating, organizing and exercising for more than three years di- 
rectly and through the other governments involved, “all-round aggressive pres- 
sure against Yugoslavia for the purpose of encroaching upon her sovereignty 
and threatening her territorial integrity and national independence.” This pres- 
sure took the form of an economic blockade, severance of communications, 
incitement to hatred against Yugoslavia within and without, organization of 
subversive and terrorist activities, deportation of Yugoslav minorities, violation 
of the military clauses of the peace treaties, incidents on the frontiers. This 
situation endangered the maintenance of international peace.” 


®Document A/AC.53/L.5. 3% Document A/L.1, December 8, 1951. 
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In the Ad Hoc Political Committee the original draft proposal had been sub. 
mitted by Yugoslavia which later amended it. Support for the amended draft 
was given by the United Kingdom, Chile, Greece, Ecuador, New Zealand and 
France, Israel, Australia and China while opposition was voiced by Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Soviet Union. The resolution as a whole was 
adopted in committee by 50 votes in favor to 5 opposed with 2 abstentions 
(Afghanistan, Iran). 

In plenary session the USSR delegate (Sobolev) maintained that the accusa- 
tion was “nothing but a series of slanderous inventions and contentions, together 
with various fabrications.” On the contrary it was Yugoslavia which was con- 
ducting hostile activities against the Soviet Union and the peoples’ democracies 
upon the orders of the imperialist powers. The Yugoslav resolution would have 
the effect of heightening tension rather than diminishing it. Those voting in 
favor of the resolution, however, felt that the public speeches and the published 
diplomatic notes between Yugoslavia and her neighbors were sufficent evidence 
to substantiate the Yugoslav claim.” 


Appointment of an impartial international commission under United Nations 
supervision to carry out a simultaneous investigation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet zone of Germany in order to determine 
whether existing conditions there make it possible to hold genuinely free elec- 
tions throughout those areas: This item was added to the agenda of the sixth 
session at the request of the United Kingdom, France and the United States 
following the expressed desire of the German Federal Chancellor (Adenauer) 
that such an investigation be made.” The three High Commissioners in May 
and October 1950 had made it clear that an essential step towards the unifica- 
tion of Germany was the holding of free elections under international super- 
vision, and the east German administration itself had repeatedly claimed that 
it supported the reunification of Germany.“ At the plenary meeting on Noven- 
ber 13 the Assembly voted by 47 votes to 6 with 2 abstentions to place the 
item on its agenda. 

At the beginning of discussion in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Decem- 
ber 4 a joint draft resolution® was submitted by the United Kingdom, France 
and the United States proposing the establishment of a United Nations com- 
mission to make simultaneous investigations in east and west Germany and 
Berlin and to report whether free elections would be possible in those areas. 
The commission would inquire specifically into the constitutional provisions 
in force and their application as regards the various aspects of individual free- 
dom and into the organization and activities of the judiciary, police and other 
administrative organs. At the same meeting the representative of Pakistan 
introduced a draft* proposing that the Ad Hoc Political Committee invite off- 
cial representatives of the western and eastern zones and of the sectors of Berlin 


39 Document A/PV.355, December 14, 1951. 41 Document A/1938, November 6, 1951. 
4 For summary of the activities of the Allied * Document A/AC.53/L.11. 
High Commission and particularly of the efforts * Document A/AC.53/L.12. 
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to make statements before the committee. The Soviet Union objected to this 
procedure because it was closely contingent to the western proposal which, the 
iat representative (Malik) contended, would be a violation of Article 107 
of the United Nations Charter. Israel opposed both proposals on the grounds 
that Germany had brought war on the world twice and that for 100 years 
before the first World War, Germany had had parliamentary government but 
had nevertheless resorted to war against Austria in 1866, against France in 
1871 and in 1914 and 1939. The Israel representative (Fischer) did not feel 
that democratic elections would necessarily result in a democratic Germany and 
emphasized that Germany should be “morally” as well as “politically” mature 
before sovereignty was restored.“ On December 4, the committee adopted the 
Pakistan proposal by 50 votes to 6 with one abstention. 

Although it had been generally expected that the east German government 
would refuse the invitation to appear before the committee, on December 8 
that government issued a statement accepting the invitation but insisting that 
the matter was “an inner affair of the German people, an affair of the Germans 
themselves. The appointment of a United Nations commission to examine the 
possibilities for the holding of free elections in Germany would constitute an 
interference with the inner peaceful affairs of the German people, which con- 
tradicts the principles of the United Nations, especially the basic right of the 

Following statements on December 8 and 11 by Heinrich von Brentano 
(western zone), Ernst Reuter (western sector of Berlin) in favor of the joint 
draft, and by Luther Bolz (eastern zone) and Friedrich Ebert (eastern sector of 
Berlin), the Ad Hoc Political Committee resumed its discussion on Decem- 
ber 18. Two days later a Swedish draft was submitted proposing that the 
General Assembly note that it was impossible for the time being to undertake 
the proposed investigation in both zones in view of the contradictory statements 
made before the committee and should: 1) state the desirability of holding 
elections throughout Germany after the fulfillment of certain conditions — free- 
dom of movement, protection against arbitrary arrest and detention, freedom 
of association and assembly, freedom of speech and information, freedom for 
political parties — ; 2) request the four occupying powers to endeavor by mu- 


| tual agreement and in consultation with German authorities to create the pre- 


id other | 


-akistan 
rite offi- 
f Berlin 


1951. 


scribed conditions and to submit to the Secretary-General within one month a 
report on the results of their work for discussion by the Assembly at the present 
session; and 3) declare the readiness of the United Nations, after it had been 
satisfied that the necessary conditions had been fulfilled, to assist in guarantee- 
ing the freedom of elections and to appoint a neutral international commission 


_ forthat purpose. On the same day a joint draft was also submitted by Bolivia, 


Brazil, Colombia, Cuba and Uruguay under which the General Assembly, after 
noting that the contradictory statements of west and east German authorities 


| regarding conditions in their respective zones, would elect a five-member com- 
, mission to proceed to Germany and report within one month on the possibility 


“New York Times, December 5, 1951. * For text of the east German declaration, see 
ibid., December 9, 1951. 
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of achieving German unity through free elections by secret ballot. This draft 
was withdrawn at the following meeting in favor of a joint amendment to the 
draft submitted by France, the United Kingdom and United States. 





Lebanon also submitted an amendment“ of which certain sections were ae. | 


cepted, as were amendments proposed by Canada, Denmark, Iceland, Nether. | 
lands and Norway,” and by Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba and Uruguay,* 


A revised draft of the resolution was introduced including as members of the 
proposed commission: Brazil, Iceland, Netherlands, Pakistan and Poland. The 
representative of Poland, however, declined membership in the commission, 
The draft resolution as a whole was adopted in committee by 45 votes to 6 with 
8 abstentions and following its adoption Sweden withdrew its draft proposal, 


On December 20 the report of the committee came up in the plenary session | 
and the resolution was adopted by a roll-call vote of 45 in favor, 6 against (Bye- | 


lorussia, Czechoslovakia, Israel, Poland, Ukraine, USSR), with 8 abstentions 
(Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, India, Indonesia, Sweden, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia) and the Union of South Africa not voting. Substantially similar to the 
original draft, the resolution instructed the commission to report its findings on 
conditions and to recommend any further steps which might be taken. If un. 
able to make arrangements to inspect conditions, the commission was to make 
a further attempt to carry out its task at such time as it was satisfied that the 
German authorities in the area would admit the commission. The commission 
was to report not later than September 1, 1952. 


United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission: In a fresh effort to resolve | nen 


differences which still prevented a final settlement in Palestine, the Palestine | 


Conciliation Commission invited, on August 10, 1951, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria to a conference in Paris. All five states having accepted the 
invitation, the conference began in Paris on September 13, 1951. Because of 
the Arab delegates’ refusal to meet with the Israel delegation, members of the 
commission held separate sessions with the two groups and submitted to the 
Arab and Israel delegations separately a body of proposals designed to solve 
problems that mainly affected the rights and status of individuals and the rights, 
obligations, and relations of the states involved.” An initial statement by an 
Arab spokesman in Paris on September 24, to the effect that most of the com- 
mission’s proposals were unnecessary and/or beyond the commission's compe- 
tence, seemed to be tempered by the commission’s announcement a few weeks 
later that non-aggression pledges formulated by Israel and the Arab states had 
created a favorable atmosphere for the discussions and for the promotion of a 
permanent peace in Palestine.” In spite of the fact that the parties had indi- 
cated their willingness to discuss the proposals, no progress was made and on 
November 21, the commission announced that it had decided to end its current 
mediation efforts. Apparently talks had foundered on the issues of Arab refu- 


# Document A/AC.53/L.19. 50 For text, see New York Times, September 
47 Document A/AC.53/L.17. 25, 1951; United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 311. 
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, compensation for Arab property in Israel, unblocking of financial accounts 
and territorial questions. The commission stated that the “rigid positions” 
maintained by both sides made it impossible to continue the negotiations. 

On December 12 the commission made public its report of three years failure 


> Were ac. | 
1, Nether | in making any “substantial progress” toward a settlement in Palestine. The 
Uruguay,* | eport implied that the commission was ready to abandon its efforts and dis- 
ers of the _ glve; the intransigeance of both sides and their unwillingness to implement 
and. The _ filly the United Nations resolutions on Palestine should be taken into consid- 
mmission, ation in a further approach to the Palestine problem.” 
to 6with Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council: To re- 
proposal." | place three retiring non-permanent members of the Security Council (Ecuador, 
Ty session  [ndia, Yugoslavia) elections were held by secret ballot at the plenary sessions 
inst (Bye- | of December 6, December 13 and December 20. At the first balloting Chile 
bstentions | seceived 57 votes, Pakistan 55, Greece 30, Byelorussia 26, Philippines 3 and 
on, Yugo- Australia, Argentina, Colombia, El Salvador each 1. Eighteen more ballots 
ilar to the | were taken, some unrestricted, on December 13 and December 20; on the final 
ndings on | yote Greece received 39 votes to Byelorussia’s 16 thus obtaining the necessary 
n. If un | two-thirds majority.* 
Ss to make | 
. that the Economic and Financial Matters 
ymmission 
Relations with the World Meteorological Organization: By a vote of 46 to 
| none the joint second and third committee recommended approval of the agree- 
to resolve | ment adopted by the Economic and Social Council and the World Meteoro- 
Palestine gical Organization. This agreement formally established WMO as a United 
1, Jordan, | Nations specialized agency." In plenary session on December 20 the recom- 
epted | mendation was adopted without objection. 
min tte Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council: To replace Bel- 
ed to the um, Chile, China, France, India and Peru on the Council, the plenary session 
| to solve | % December 6, 1951 elected Argentina, Cuba, France, China, Egypt and 
he rights, Belgium. Before the fourth ballot Australia ceded its place in favor of Belgium 
nt by an and the representative of Argentina (Paz) stated that in order to fulfill his 
the com.  ‘ountry’s place in ECOSOC, it would cede its place in the Trusteeship Council 
’s compe | % of January 1, 1952." 
ew weeks 
tates had Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 
rae ofa Question of the full participation of Italy in the work of the Trusteeship 
had ind Council: Two draft resolutions were submitted to the Trusteeship Committee 
le and on concerning the participation of Italy in the Trusteeship Council: one by 
ts ~— France,“ later amended by Guatemala;” and the second by Poland. The Po- 
ra - 
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lish draft which would have transmitted the question to the Political and 
Security Committee, as the question of admitting new members was outside 
the competence of the Trusteeship Committee, was rejected by 48 votes to 5 
with one abstention. The French draft, as amended, was adopted by 50 votes 





to 5 with no abstentions. By this draft the Assembly would recommend that | 
the Security Council give urgent consideration to the Trusteeship Council reso. | 
lution concerning the position of Italy with a view to recommending its im. | 


mediate admission to membership in the United Nations.” Although the Soviet 


Union was not opposed to the admission of Italy, it was opposed to the policy | 


of “discrimination”; all applications for membership should be favorably re. 
ceived and not just one.” Other delegations, however, felt that membership 
was a prerequisite to Italy’s full participation in the Council and for that reason, 
if for no other, the resolution should be adopted. On December 7, the amen. 
ded French resolution was adopted by the plenary session by a vote of 54 in 
favor, 5 opposed and | abstention (Ethiopia) .” 


Question of South West Africa: The Ad Hoc Committee on South West 
Africa established by the fifth session of the Assembly” to confer with the Union 
of South Africa on the implementation of the advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice,“ reported to the sixth session on October 17, 1951. 
Membership in the ad hoc committee consisted of the representatives of Den- 


mark, Syria, Thailand, United States and Uruguay as well as of the Union of | 
South Africa. During the course of fifteen meetings, the committee, with the | 
exception of the Union representative, decided that: 1) an agreement could | 


be negotiated which would be entered into under the authority of the United 
Nations; 2) the agreement should embody obligations contained in the man- 
date as exercised under the League of Nations, including the submission of 
annual reports and petitions; 3) the agreement could take into consideration 
modifications in the provisions of the mandate dictated by changed conditions, 
as for example, military provisions. 

The Union government made its position quite clear: the Union would accept 
international responsibility in regard to South West Africa and would nego- 
tiate a new agreement with the three remaining members of the Allied and 
Associated Powers (France, the United Kingdom and the United States). Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Union did not see the need for any provision 


relating to implementation, it was willing to go further in its efforts to meet the | 


committee’s point of view by proposing judicial supervision. After still further 
consideration, the Union would be prepared to accept a compromise whereby 
the idea of negotiating a fresh agreement with the three powers should be first 
sanctioned by the United Nations or would be willing to have the agreement 
referred back to the United Nations for confirmation. 

The committee, however, felt bound by its terms of reference under the 


58 Document A/1990, December 3, 1951. 61 See International Organization, V, p. 155- 
59 Document A/PV.351, December 7, 1951. 161. | 
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Assembly's resolution to implement the explicit Court opinion requiring the 
submission of annual reports and expressly stating that the United Nations 
should supervise the discharge by the Union government of at least one group 
of its obligations. The Union’s suggestion of eliminating reports, therefore, 
could not be considered as within the committee’s terms of reference. A counter- 
proposal was transmitted by the committee to the Union government by which, 
h addition to other provisions, the General Assembly would establish a Com- 


_ mittee on South West Africa of not more than fifteen members which would 


exercise “the functions of supervision previously exercised by the Council of the 
League of Nations with respect to mandated territories and shall receive the 
annual reports on the administration of the territory.” This committee, would, 
in turn, establish a Special Commission on South West Africa for the sole pur- 
pose of undertaking for the territory the functions and responsibilities of the 
former Permanent Mandates Commission. The Committee on South West Africa 
would report annually to the General Assembly and both that committee and 


| its subcommission were to conform as far as possible to the procedure followed 


by the Council of the League and the mandates commission. The Union gov- 
emment would agree that if any dispute should arise between the government 
and another Member of the United Nations relating to the provisions of the 
agreement, such disputes, if unsettled by negotiation, would be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice. 

This counter-proposal was, however, unsatisfactory to the Union as it ap- 


the Union obligations even more extensive than those implicit in the mandates 
system.” Furthermore the Union was unable to accept the principle of annual 
reports as the one report they had submitted on the territory “had been utilized 
asa basis for unfounded and ane criticism and censure of the Union 

On November 15 the Trusteeship Committee of the General Assembly 
adopted by a vote of 39 to 1 (South Africa) with 15 abstentions, a joint draft 
submitted by Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iran, Liberia and the 
Philippines,“ amended by Pakistan by which the committee agreed to consider 
whether or not to grant hearings to representatives of the Herero people of 


_ South West Africa. On the following day the committee by a vote of 37 to 7 


with 7 abstentions adopted the joint proposal submitted by Brazil, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and the Philippines call- 
ing for the granting of the requests for hearings when the committee considered 
the question of South West Africa. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories — Revision of the Standard 
Form: On November 28 the Trusteeship Committee adopted by 38 votes to 
none with 7 abstentions, the draft resolution submitted by the Special Com- 
mittee on Information transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter calling 


_ for the adoption of a revised standard form.” In plenary session, following an 


®Document A/1901, October 8, 1951. For text of the report of the special com- 

“Document A/C.4/L.135. mittee, see General Assembly, Official Records 

®United Nations Press Release GA/781, (6th session), Supplement No. 14; Document 
November 19, 1951. A/1991, December 8, 1951. 
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amendment by the Dominican Republic which was unanimously adopted, the 
draft resolution was adopted by 46 votes to none with 5 abstentions.” 


Election of one member of the Trusteeship Council: On December 20, the 


plenary session elected E] Salvador to fulfili Argentina’s unexpired term on the | 
Trusteeship Council. Effective January 1, 1952 the term would expire at the | 


end of the year. El Salvador received 49 votes, Liberia 5, and Pakistan 1. 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of the United 
Nations: The report of the Committee on Contributions* was the basis for dis. 
cussion on the scale of assessments in the Administrative and Budgetary Com. 
mittee. 
dislocation of national economies arising out of the second world war; con. 
parative income per capita of population; and the ability of Members to obtain 
foreign exchange (dollars). 
made were contrary to the rule it had previously adopted that no contribution 





| 


Some delegations questioned the allowance made for temporary | 


Some felt that the changes the committee had | 


should be increased or decreased more than ten percent in any one year and to | 
rule 159 of the rules of procedure which provided for general revision of the | 
scale only every third year unless there had been substantial changes in relative | 


capacity to pay. The representative of the United States (Vorys) stated that 
according to the resolution adopted by the third session of the General Assembly 
one-third had been recognized as the maximum contribution that should be 
borne by any one Member state in normal times.” Mr. Vorys maintained that 
the prewar levels of production had been exceeded in most countries and the 
United States delegation believed that the time had come to introduce the ceil- 
ing of one-third without further delay. The United States could not agree with 
the proposal that the adjustments required should be made over a number of 
years, but suggested that all the required adjustments should be made at once. 
In urging the adoption of the one-third ceiling now, it was more a question of 
principle than of money. It would also be the best means of strengthening 
support for all United Nations activities.” 

Other delegations, and particularly the Canadian, were also in favor of the 





6? Document A/PV.353, December 7, 1951. 
For text of the resolution, see document A/L.3, 
December 8, 1951. 

68 General Assembly, Official Records (6th 
session), Supplement No. 10. For summary, see 
International Organization, V, p. 735. 

® The Committee on Contributions recom- 
mended a percentage contribution by the United 
States of 36.90 percent. 

7 Document A/2019, December 20, 1951. 
On October 22, 1951 the Congress of the United 
States had approved appropriations of the De- 
partment of State and other departments. 
Section 602 of the act stated: “‘No representative 
of the United States Government in any inter- 
national organization hereafter shall make any 
commitment requiring the appropriation of funds 
for a contribution by the United States in excess 


of 33 1/8 per centum of the budget of any inter- 


national organization for which the appropriation } 


for the United States contribution is con 

in this Act: Provided, That in exceptional cir 
cumstances necessitating a contribution by the 
United States in excess of 33 1/3 per centum 
of the budget, a commitment requiring a United 
States appropriation of a larger proportion may 
be made after consultation by United States 
representatives in the organization or other ap 
propriate officials of the Department of State 
with the Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and House of Representatives.” (Publi 
Law 188, 82d Congress, Ist session) Unofficidl 
sources explained Congressional action as du 
to the feeling that “the United States had to 
long been ‘Santa Claus’” and to the fact thet 
1952 was an election year. 
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ceiling principle but were willing to accept the recommendations of the advisory 
committee for the coming year. Others felt that “normal times” could be inter- 
reted as meaning when universal membership was actually obtained. In 
opposition to the United States stand, several felt that a reduction in the United 
States assessment was not justified as its national income had increased, it had 
no war damages, it had no difficulty in obtaining the necessary currency and it 


benefited from the location of United Nations Headquarters in New York. The 


Soviet Union, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, and Poland opposed the 
roposed increases in their assessments and supported the Soviet proposal that 
the scale should be reviewed by the Committee on Contributions. Nor were 
Yugoslavia, Cuba, India, Ethiopia, Israel, Pakistan or Greece entirely satisfied 
with the increases assigned to them although for the most part they were pre- 
pared to accept the report for this year. 

The Soviet draft" proposing a review of the report was rejected by 28 votes 
to 6 with 13 abstentions; an Indian draft” proposing review with reference to 
the position of underdeveloped countries was rejected by 19 votes to 2 with 25 
abstentions; a joint draft submitted by Cuba, India, Israel, Mexico and Pakistan” 
asamended by Chile proposing the appointment of a subcommittee of eleven 
members to suggest fresh terms of reference for the Committee on Contribu- 
tions was rejected by 24 votes to 14 with 14 abstentions. A joint draft was 
submitted by the United Kingdom and Syria“ recommending adoption of the 
scale for 1952 but that the committee should base its recommendations for 
1958 on the criteria contained in previous General Assembly resolutions, rule 
159 of the rules of procedure and the views expressed at the current session. 
Three amendments were proposed to this draft: by Canada” that the scale for 
1952 be adopted but that the committee in considering the scale for 1953 should 
give full effect to the 33 1/3 ceiling principle and the related per capita princi- 
ple; by the United States” that the report be approved with the adjustments 
required to put into effect for 1952 the principle of a 33 1/3 percent ceiling for 
the largest contributor and the related per capita principle; and by Egypt to 
add “with particular attention to countries with low per capita income which 
require special consideration in this connexion”. A roll call vote was taken at 
the request of the representative of the United States on his delegation’s amend- 
ment and it was rejected by 29 votes to 2 (United States, Nicaragua) with 20 
abstentions. The Canadian amendment was rejected by 26 votes to 9 with 15 
abstentions and the Egyptian amendment was adopted by 35 votes to 3 with 14 
abstentions. The Syrian—United Kingdom draft resolution as a whole as 
amended was adopted by 44 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions.” 

The draft resolution as presented by the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee was adopted in plenary session on December 21 by a vote of 40 in favor, 
5 against and 3 abstentions.” 


Budget estimates for the financial year 1952: On December 21 by a vote of 
"Document A/C.5/L.130. % Document A/C.5/L.127. 


™Document A/C.5/L.131. ™ For rapporteur’s report, see document A/ 
"Document A/C.5/L.132. 2019, December 20, 1951. 
“Document A/C.5/L.126. % United Nations Press Release GA/817, 


®Document A/C.5/L.128. December 27, 1951. 
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47 in favor, 5 against and no abstentions the General Assembly approved the 
budget estimates for the financial year 1952 totaling US $48,096,780. This 
was the same as the amount approved by the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee.” As an offset against estimated 1952 expenditure the committee 
approved an estimate of miscellaneous income of $6,399,800 which would serve 
to reduce the assessment of contributions of Member states to the sixth annua] 
budget. Estimated net expenditure of 1952 therefore amounted to $41,696,980, 

Discussion in committee largely revolved around the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions and most delegations 
felt that the savings recommended by the committee could be achieved without 
detriment to any essential activity or service through better organization of the 
work of the Secretariat, greater efficiency and versatility on the part of its staf 
combined with an assurance of reasonable security of tenure and particularly 
the elimination of low priority and peripheral activities, especially in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. Some attention was also given the estimates of the 
Department of Public Information and suggestions for reductions in the depart- 
ment’s budget included elimination of the French and Russian editions of the 
United Nations, Bulletin, and reduction of the weekly news features. A Syrian 
resolution was passed in committee by a vote of 31 to 20 with 3 abstentions 
“to appoint a subcommittee of eleven members nominated by the chairman of 
the Administrative and Budgetary Committee to review the principles under- 
lying the work of the Department of Public Information, including the Informa- 
tion Centres and to make recommendations to the main committee for adoption 
by the General Assembly by which the Secretary-General shall be guided in 
framing the budget estimates for 1953”. 

Many delegates felt the budget should be stabilized and that there could be 
greater efficiency of the Secretariat staff. One delegation (Cuba) did not con- 
sider the estimates too high in view of inflationary increases in overhead costs. 
Although Cuba would support most of the recommendations of the advisory 
committee it would not approve the cuts in the Department for Economic 
Affairs nor in the Department of Public Information.” 

Some delegates reaffirmed the view that the objective should be to operate 
within a budget ceiling of, for instance, $35,000,000. They believed that by 
stringent economy and the elimination of non-essential activities and services, 
the budget for 1952 could be reduced without in any way prejudicing the or- 
ganization’s ability to play an active role in the maintenance of international 
peace and security. It was unanimously agreed that the Secretary-General 
review the whole structure and functions of the departments of technical as- 
sistance, economic affairs and social affairs as well as the system of coordination 
between them and to submit his recommendations with the comments of the 
advisory committee to the seventh session. 


Unforeseen and extraordinary expenses: By a vote of 52 in favor with none 
opposed the General Assembly on December 21 delegated to the Secretary- 
For rapporteur’s report, see document A/ budget estimates for 1952, see United Nations, 


2022, December 20, 1951. Bulletin, XI, p. 531; and document A/2022, 
% For summary of the general debate on the December 20, 1951. 
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General the power to enter into commitments to meet unforeseen and extra- 
ordinary expenses not to exceed a total of $2,000,000 if related to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security or to urgent economic rehabilitation or $191,000 if 
related to the International Court of Justice or $40,000 for the establishment 
of an International Bureau for Declaration of Death. 


Working Capital Fund: By a vote of 47 in favor, 5 against and no abstentions 
the General Assembly established, on December 21, 1951, the Working Capital 
Fund for 1952 at $21,239,203." 

Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the Board of Auditors: On 
December 7 by 50 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions the plenary session accepted 
the financial report and accounts of the United Nations for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1950 and the certificate of the Board of Auditors. By 35 
votes to 0 with 10 abstentions the Assembly requested the President (Nervo) 
to appoint a Negotiating Committee of seven members for extra-budgetary 
funds to consult during the sixth session with Member and non-Member states 
as to the amounts which governments might be willing to contribute on a volun- 
tary basis towards each program approved by the Assembly for which funds 
were not available through the regular budget and for which the Negotiating 
Committee was specifically requested by the Assembly to obtain pledges. The 
Assembly accepted unanimously the financial report and accounts of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1951 and accepted as well the accounts of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East for the period 
May 1, 1950 to December 31, 1950. By a vote of 40 to 0 with 7 abstentions 
the Assembly accepted the financial statements of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency for the period December 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951." 


Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1951: With the report of the 
Secretary-General® and with the observations and recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions the Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Committee increased by $1,126,900 the amount $47,798,600 
which had been appropriated for the financial year 1951." This action was 
confirmed by the plenary session on December 20, 1951 by a vote of 49 in 
favor, 5 against with 1 abstention.” 


Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly: Without objection on December 20 the Assembly appointed 
three members to the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, five members to the Committee on Contributions, one member to 
the Board of Auditors, two members to the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal, two alternate members to the United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
and confirmed the appointment of a member to the Investments Committee.” 


"United Nations Press Release GA/817, De- 86 United Nations Press Release GA/817, De- 
cember 27, 1951. cember 27, 1951. 

82 Ibid. 87See documents A/2012-A/2017; United 

8 Document A/C.5/466. Nations Press Release GA/817, December 27, 

* Document A/2006. 1951. 


® For rapporteur’s report, see document A/ 
2018, December 19, 1951. 
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Agreement between the United Nations and the Carnegie Foundation con- 
cerning the use of the premises of the Peace Palace at The Hague: Unanimously 
on December 21, the Assembly approved the supplementary agreement between 
the United Nations and the Carnegie Foundation concerning the use of the 
Peace Palace and fixed the annual contribution payable by the Internationa] 
Court of Justice at 68,400 Netherlands florins.” 


Legal Matters 


Consideration of the Assembly's methods and procedures for dealing with 
legal and drafting questions: At the request of the United Kingdom which felt 
that the “existing methods and procedures of the Assembly for dealing with 
legal and drafting questions are deficient in certain respects and call for con- 
sideration”™ the Legal Committee took up the question from November 21 to 
December 4 and December 8, 1951. Two resolutions were submitted by the 
United Kingdom” providing for collaboration between the Legal Committee and 
other Assembly committees, and also that requests for advisory opinions from 
the International Court, proposals to refer a matter to the International Law 
Commission, and proposals for the amendment of the rules of procedure be 
referred to the Legal Committee for drafting or review. In addition other regu- 
lations to be adopted by the Assembly should be reviewed by legal experts. 
The second draft provided that all drafts should be reviewed by a coordination 
committee of seven Member states. The first draft was amended by Sweden, 
Chile, Cuba, Canada, France and Belgium and the second by Sweden and Iran. 
Other drafts were submitted by El Salvador,” Venezuela,” and by the Nether- 
lands.” 

The Netherlands draft, as amended by twelve delegations,“ was adopted by 
46 votes to 6 with 3 abstentions; by this action the committee recommended 
that the Assembly establish a special committee of fifteen members, consisting 
of one representative from Belgium, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El 
Salvador, France, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Sweden, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States and Venezuela, to consider the proposals submitted to the Legal 
Committee, study the question and report to the seventh session. The Secretary- 
General was also to study and report to the special committee on the question." 

On December 20, the plenary session approved by 50 in favor, none opposed, 
and 5 abstentions the committee recommendation. 


Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States: Discussion in the Legal 
Committee on the draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States con- 
cerned whether the matter should be discussed or whether it should be deferred 
until another session or until a sufficient number of states had transmitted their 
comments and suggestions. A Yugoslav draft in favor of discussing the ques- 
tion was rejected and a joint draft resolution, submitted by Belgium, Luxem- 


8% United Nations Press Release GA/817, De- ® Document A/C.6/L.184. 
cember 27, 1951. % Document A/C.6/L.186. 
89 Document A/1929, October 22, 1951. * Document A/C.6/L.187. 
® Documents A/C.6/L.175 and A/C.6/L.176. *® Document A/2004, December 13, 1951. 


% Document A/C.6/L.179. 
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bourg and the Netherlands, as amended, was subsequently adopted by a vote 
of 39 votes to 4 with 9 abstentions. This proposal recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly transmit to Member states the draft declaration and decide to 
postpone consideration until a sufficient number of states had transmitted their 
comments; in any case the question was to be considered as soon as a majority 
had transmitted their replies.” 

In plenary session on December 7, the delegate of Chile (Bernstein) objected 
strenuously to the draft and the “delaying procedure and tactics proposed”. 
Mr. Bernstein felt that “if it were only a postponement it would not be so bad 
but it is practically a burial of the question.” The delegations of Yugoslavia, 
Bolivia and Egypt agreed with that of Chile. The draft was, however, adopted 
by 49 votes to 7 with 4 abstentions.” 


Election of Members of the International Court of Justice: In simultaneous 
but independent action with the Security Council and with the participation of 
Liechtenstein and Switzerland, the plenary session of the General Assembly 
elected six members of the Court. Those elected were Levi Fernandes Carneiro 
(Brazil), replacing Dr. Azevedo, Green H. Hackworth (United States) , Enrique 
C. Armand Ugon (Uruguay), Sergei A. Gulunsky (Soviet Union), Sir Benegal 
Rau (India) and Helge Klaestad (Norway).” 


“For rapporteur’s report, see document A/ For text of the resolution, see document A/L.8, 


1982, November 29, 1951. December 8, 1951. 
™ Document A/PV.352, December 7, 1951. % Document A/PV.350, December 6, 1951. 








SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from its 559th meeting on 
October 1 to its 567th meeting on December 6, 1951. The President during 
October was the representative of Brazil (Muniz), during November the repre- 
sentative of China (Tsiang), and during December the representative of Ecua- 
dor (Albornoz). During discussion of the Anglo-Iranian and India-Pakistan 
questions, representatives of Iran and Pakistan, and a special representative for 
India and Pakistan (Graham), were invited to participate without vote in the 
proceedings. 


Anglo-Iranian Question 


By letter dated September 28, 1951, the deputy representative of the United 
Kingdom to the United Nations (Coulson) requested the Security Council to 
place on its agenda, and consider as a matter of “extreme urgency”, his gov- 
ernment’s complaint “of failure by the Iranian Government to comply with 
provisional measures indicated by the International Court of Justice in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case”,* stating that the Iranian government's rejec- 
tion of the Court’s findings and the Iranian order for the expulsion of the remain- 
ing staff of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company by October 4, 1951, had created 
such a threat to peace and security that the Council’s consideration of the matter 
was essential. At the same time the United Kingdom submitted a draft resolu- 
tion which called upon the government of Iran to act in all respects in conform- 
ity with the provisional measures indicated by the Court, and in particular to 
permit the continued residence at Abadan of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
staff, and requested the government of Iran to inform the Security Council of 
the steps taken by it to carry out the terms of the resolution.’ 

During the 559th meeting, the representatives of the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia expressed the view that the actions taken or contemplated by Iran were 
essentially within its domestic jurisdiction and that consideration of such matters 
would constitute interference and a violation of the sovereign rights of the 
Iranian people. While the eight other representatives who spoke approved 
inclusion of the item on the agenda, most of them specifically reserved their 
position on the Council’s competence in the matter or on the substance of the 
complaint.’ After rejecting a Yugoslav suggestion that an Iranian representative 
be invited to participate in the procedural agenda discussion, the Council put 
the item on the agenda by a vote of 9 to 2. After the President had invited 
the Iranian representative to participate, the representative of the United King- 
dom (Jebb) ina lengthy oral statement,* decried propaganda about imperialism 


1Document S/2357, September 29, 1951; *Document S/2358, September 29, 1951. 
for summaries of the Court’s consideration of 3 Document S/PV.559, October 1, 1951. 
and decisions on the Anglo-Iranian case, see ‘Ibid., also, see United Nations, Bulletin, 


International Organization, V, p. 588, 780. XI, p. 336. 
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and stressed that world peace and security demanded restraint on the part of 
the poorer as well as the richer nations, and held out the hope that “given a 
minimum of good will, there is absolutely no reason why an arrangement en- 
tirely satisfactory to both sides should not be worked out . . . quickly”. The 
representative of Iran (Ardalan) expressed his surprise that ‘the United King- 
dom should have brought a complaint to the Council based on the Court's 
rovisional measures to which his government had already taken exception, 
and which had forced his government to withdraw its acceptance of the Court’s 
compulsory jurisdiction, and requested a ten day adjournment to enable the 
lanian delegation to reach New York. The Council decided to postpone further 
consideration of the matter until October 11, 1951. 

In the interim, Dr. Hossein Fatemi, Deputy Prime Minister, told newsmen 
that his government was ready to resume negotiations “within the framework 
of the Iranian nationalization law” and revealed that the most recently rejected 
Iranian proposal contained the following points: 1) Iran was willing to pay the 
‘egitimate claims” of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company after due investigation; 
2) Iran was willing to sell the United Kingdom, at the international market 
price, the same amount of oil that that nation had been obtaining from the 
company; 3) Iran was willing to rehire all former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
technicians at the same salaries as before; and 4) Iran would also be willing 
to appoint as head of the refinery a “foreign director” whose nationality would 
be determined by the Iranian government.’ 

Consideration of the question in the Council was resumed on October 15° 
when the United Kingdom representative (Jebb), calling attention to the 
changed circumstances brought about by the expulsion of the Anglo-Iranian 
0il Company’s staff, submitted a new draft resolution which called for 1) the 
immediate resumption of negotiations to resolve the differences in accordance 
with the Court’s provisional measures or under other mutually agreeable ar- 
rangements consistent with the United Nations Charter; 2) the avoidance of 
any action which would further aggravate the situation or prejudice the rights, 
claims or positions of the parties concerned.’ In lengthy statements by the 
Iranian representatives, Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadegh and Mr. Allah 
Yar Saleh, the Iranian position was made clear: 1) the unanimous enactment of 
the nationalization laws by the Iranian legislature dealt with resources entirely 
the property of the Iranian people, and was a matter outside the competence 
of both the Court and the Council, although Iran was willing and prepared 
to present its case to the United Nations; 2) the nationalization laws had pro- 
vided for “indemnification and the payment of just compensation to those whose 
operations would be affected” and Iran’s alternative proposals for the implemen- 
tation of the laws had been just and reasonable; 3) the 1933 concession agree- 
ment was a private instrument between the government of Iran and the former 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and conferred no rights, standing or competence 

‘United Nations Department of Public In- * Document S/PV.560, October 15, 1951. 


formation, Press and Publications Bureau, 7 Document S$/2358/Rev.1, October 12, 
Weekly Summary, October 5-12, 1951. 1951. 
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on the government of the United Kingdom which could not bar Iran from the 
exercise of its sovereign rights; 4) the Court, misled by United Kingdom mis. 
representations, had taken action without an independent inquiry and its pro. 
visional measures could not have the binding force of a final decision since the 
parties had not been bound by an arbitration treaty expressly obligating them 
to respect such measures; 5) there was no threat to world peace since Iran was 
obviously incapable of such a threat, nor could the Council derive competence 
to deal with the matter merely from the Court’s notification of the interim 
measures it had indicated; 6) a review of Iran’s economic and political relations 
with the United Kingdom revealed a history of exploitation and mounting re. 
sentment on the part of the Iranian people, and recent events had revealed no 
disposition on the part of the United Kingdom to consider Iranian proposal 
for a reasonable rectification of the situation." 

The discussion that followed the Iranian statement occupied the Council for 
four meetings. The Iranian Prime Minister commented on the revised United 
Kingdom draft resolution, which he considered no better than the first in estab. 
lishing the Council’s competence to deal with the question. Any threat to 
peace lay not in any difficulty connected with oil installations, but in the menace 
of the United Kingdom to resort to force to stop Iran from conducting its own 
affairs. The only question to be settled was the amount to be paid as compen- 
sation to the former company, which Iran had urged should be done as smoothly 
as possible in order to keep the oil flowing. The new resolution, he stated, 
showed no evidence of a sincere desire to negotiate, but rather revealed that 
the United Kingdom was “not yet willing to recognize and respect our rights or 
to deal with us on an equal footing in accordance with the principles of law’’ 
In reply, the United Kingdom representative (Jebb) reasserted that his govem- 
ment had accepted the principle of nationalization, denied the Iranian implica- 
tion that his government had resorted to the use of “some kind of force”, denied 
that the operations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company had impoverished the 
Iranian people, and stated that both Iran’s breaking of certain international 
treaties and the existence of rules of international law concerning expropriation 
had removed the question from Iran’s domestic jurisdiction and had put it 
within the competence of the Court. Sir Gladwyn offered financial statistics 
designed to show “that the steadily increasing wealth which the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company has been able to contribute in Iran has been and is today the basis 
of that country’s economic viability”. Pointing out “specific inaccuracies” in 
the Iranian statement, Sir Gladwyn called upon the Iranian government to 
recognize the practical facts of the situation, to negotiate on reasonable terms, 
and to avert the disastrous decline in living standards which its present course 
would impose on its people. In his final statement, read by Mr. Saleh, the 
Iranian Prime Minister reiterated that the 1933 agreement was extorted from 
Iran by force and fraud, quoted another set of financial statistics pointing to 
Iran’s economic hardships under foreign exploitation, and submitted documents 


® Document S/PV.560, October 15, 1951; ®Document S/PV.561, October 16, 1951. 
also, see United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 379. 10 Thid. 
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to show both that the deputies of the parliament which, in 1933, had prolonged 
the oil concession had not really represented the nation and that the Anglo- 
janian Oil Company had interfered in the political, commercial, social and 
other affairs of Iran.” 

During the Council’s discussions, India and Yugoslavia jointly presented 
amendments” to the revised United Kingdom draft resolution, omitting refer- 
ence to the Court’s provisional measures on the grounds that subsequent events 
had made it almost impossible to implement some of those measures and con- 
tinued insistence on them would only hamper negotiations. The Indian repre- 
gntative, Sir Benegal N. Rau, believed that it would not be wise or proper for 
the Council to rule on its own competence as long as the Court had had to 
pronounce on the matter. The representative of Ecuador concurred in this 
opinion, but submitted a proposal” urging the Council to exert its moral influ- 
ence on the parties to seek a fair solution in accordance with United Nations 
principles. The United States, however, held that there was no question about 
the competence of the Council in the case since, “there clearly exists a dispute 
between the United Kingdom and Iran the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger international peace and security”." The French delegation was of the 
same opinion, while that of the Soviet Union maintained that both the draft 
resolutions and the proposed amendments envisaged violation of Iran’s sover- 
eignty. On October 17, the United Kingdom representative announced that 
his government accepted the Indian-Yugoslav amendments and accordingly 
submitted a second revised text.” On October 19, the Yugoslav representative 
(Bebler), pointing out both the general desire for continued negotiations be- 
tween the parties and the wide divergence of views as to the Council's compe- 
tence in the matter called for new suggestions. Thereupon, the French 
representative (Lacoste) moved the adjournment of the debate on the draft 
resolution until the Court had ruled on its own competence. The proposal was 
adopted by the Council by a vote of 8 to 1 (USSR), with 2 abstentions (United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia ).* 


India-Pakistan Question 

While the United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan (Graham), 
whose mission was initiated by a Security Council resolution of March 30, 1951, 
continued consultations towards a demilitarization in Jammu and Kashmir prior 
to. a plebiscite, several exchanges of telegrams between the prime ministers of 
India and Pakistan, dealing with many aspects of the strained relations between 
the two countries,” were communicated to the Security Council. Replying on 
August 1, to Mr. Nehru’s telegram of July 20, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan 
denied* that Pakistan had made propaganda for war against India and urged 


“Document S/PV.563, October 17, 1951. 1%® Document S/PV.565, October 19, 1951. 
2 Document $/2379, October 16, 1951. 7 For previous summaries of the India- 
8 Document $/2380, October 17, 1951. Pakistan question, see International Organi- 
“Document S/PV.563, October 17, 1951. zation, II, p. 299, 488; III, p. 108, 300; IV, 
* Document $/2358/Rev.2, October 17, p- 110, 268, 439, 686; V, p. 329, 543. 
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careful consideration of his “peace plan” calling for the immediate withdrawal 
of all troops to their normal peace-time stations, peaceful settlement of the 
Kashmir and other disputes, cessation of hostile propaganda and declaration 
that neither country would attack the other. In his reply on August 4, Prime 
Minister Nehru stated that it was Pakistan’s “constant threat of jehad and war 
to achieve your purpose in Kashmir” which forced India to maintain certain 
troop dispositions in the area and claimed that it was only Pakistan’s refusal to 
give assurances that war would not be resorted to that prolonged the uneasy 
state of affairs. He reiterated India’s intention of implementing the resolutions 
adopted by the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan “provided 
the assurances given to us by the Commission are also implemented” and stated 
that the redisposition of Indian troops, begun on July 10, 1951, followed by 
two weeks, the movement of a Pakistan brigade to a position which directly 
threatened the town of Poonch.” The Prime Minister of Pakistan replied that 
India had claimed Kashmir as its territory in open defiance of an international 
agreement and of the Security Council and that he feared India would use 
any one of hundreds of minor incidents in order to justify the launching of an 
attack, in order to perpetuate “this occupation by means of force”. He rejected 
the Indian argument that claimed the moving of a Pakistan brigade as an “ex- 
cuse” for the massing of “almost the whole” of the Indian army.” Later ex- 
changes repeated the allegations of bad faith and the protestations of peaceful 
and legal intent. 

On October 18 the United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan, 
Dr. F. P. Graham, presented his report* to the 564th meeting of the Security 
Council. Noting that the Security Council resolution of March 30, 1951, had 
continued the Military Observer Group’s responsibility for the supervision of 
the cease-fire arrangements, the report interpreted the United Nations repre- 
sentative’s terms of reference as being: to consult with the governments of India 
and Pakistan, to effect the demilitarization of Jammu and Kashmir or obtain 
the agreement of the parties for effecting such demilitarization, and — if such 
objectives were not obtainable — to report those points of difference between 
the parties which he considered had to be resolved before demilitarization could 
be carried out under the terms of the UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948 
and January 5, 1949.” In describing the political situation which had prevailed 
on the sub-continent during the mission’s stay there, the report noted that, al- 
though some decreases in forces on both sides had taken place during the two 
and a half years since the cease-fire line had been established and although 
there was a general desire that the Kashmir problem be settled as soon as possi- 
ble, the general aura of great tension between the two governments had created 
“serious obstacles to any proposal for a meeting . . . between the two Prime 
Ministers . . . or other representatives of the two Governments” and that, there- 
fore, a procedure of separate, informal consultations with officials of both gov- 


17 Document S/2269, August 1, 1951. 2 Document $/2375, October 15, 1951; also, 
2 Document S$/2281, August 7, 1951. United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 350. 
“1 Document $/2285, August 9, 1951. 73 See International Organization, III, p. 108, 
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emments had been adopted. A formal letter, dated September 7, 1951, was 
included in the report which had been dispatched by Dr. Graham to the prime 
ministers of India and Pakistan, containing the text of a draft agreement looking 
toward demilitarization and an eventual plebiscite and inviting their comments 
and suggestions on each paragraph. Noting that the points of difference which 
the replies produced flowed largely from: 1) drastically different concepts of 
the validity of the instrument of accession of October 1947, signed by the Maha- 
raja of Jammu and Kashmir; and 2) conflicting interpretations of the obliga- 
tions of the two governments under the resolutions adopted by UNCIP, and 
noting that, although it had not been possible to effect demilitarization during 
the time available under the terms of reference, there was nonetheless a rela- 
tively large area of agreement, the report recommended that the Security Coun- 
cil: 1) call upon the parties to take immediately all measures to improve their 
relations; 2) consider the possibility of a renewed effort being made to obtain 
an agreement on demilitarization; and 3) if such a renewed effort were to be 
made, the United Nations representative be instructed to carry out such nego- 
tiations with representatives of the two governments at the seat of the Security 
Council and to report progress within six weeks. 

Press reports” indicated that, while Indian circles appeared inclined to co- 
operate if the Security Council decided to continue its efforts as recommended 
in Dr. Graham’s report, Pakistani press comments labelled it a “responsibility- 
shirking” one. It was also reported” that a constituent assembly would meet 
in Srinagar, Kashmir, on October 31, 1951, and that all of the 75 members were 
supporters of the “pro-Indian” Prime Minister, Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah. 

At its 566th meeting, held in Paris on November 10, 1951, the Security Coun- 
cil adopted by 9 votes to none with 2 abstentions a joint United Kingdom— 
United States draft resolution” noting with approval Dr. Graham’s report, in- 
structing him to continue his efforts to obtain an agreement on demilitarization 
and to report his progress within six weeks. The resolution restated the Coun- 
cil’s view that accession could be determined only by a free and impartial 
plebiscite under United Nations auspices. 


Palestine Question 


Reports on the Mixed Armistice Commissions: A report on the status and 
decisions of the Mixed Armistice Commissions covering the period February 17 
to October 31, 1951, was submitted to the Security Council on November 3, 
1951, by Lieutenant General W. E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization.” The report contained data on all but the Syrian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission in regard to which the Chief of Staff had been 
submitting separate reports, in accordance with a Security Council resolution 
of May 18, 1951.” 

During the period covered by the report the Egyptian-Israel Mixed Armistice 


* New York Times, October 20, 1951. 27 Document $/2388, November 8, 1951. 
*% Ibid., October 30, 1951. 28 For a summary of the Syrian-Israel dispute, 
* Document S/2390, November 9, 1951. see below. 
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Commission dealt with Egyptian complaints of expulsion of about 2,000 Arabs 
from El Majdal and with the Azazme bedouin tribe question — * ruling in both 
cases that the expelled Arabs be repatriated to the Israel-controlled area. Israel 
appeals against the decisions were placed on the draft agenda of the commission’s 
special committee, but no further action had yet been taken. Egypt, in turn, ap- 
pealed on May 30, 1951 to the special committee concerning Egypt's interpreta- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement’s provisions concerning the delineation of the 
territory in dispute between the two states. During the period covered by the 
report the commission received 166 complaints, 72 percent of which came from 
the Israel delegation, concerning incidents along the demarcation line between 
Israel-controlled territory and the Gaza strip under Egyptian control, with 
allegations of armed robbery and attacks becoming more severe toward the end 
of the period. A resolution of the commission on September 23 found Israel 
guilty of a violation of the Armistice Agreement by virtue of a shelling of the 
Beit Hanum area on September 19 and requested that measures be taken to put 
an end to such aggressive actions. At the same meeting the commission found 
Egypt guilty of a similar violation by virtue of the laying of mines within Israel 
territory during the night of September 5-6, 1951. Subsequent complaints of 
a like nature were dealt with in the same manner and in most cases the deci- 
sions were appealed to the special committee. 

The report revealed that the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom—Israel Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission had received comparatively few complaints of incidents along 
the demarcation line between the two states, with the exception of those in 
the vicinity of Idna in the Hebron area and in the Triangle area in western 
Jordan. Meeting in emergency session on March 8 and 15, 1951, to consider 
Jordan’s complaint of the shelling of Idna on March 7, the commission found 
that the violation was the result of lesser contraventions of the General Armi- 
stice Agreement by the residents of Jordan and resolved that the demarcation 
line in the area be clearly marked on the ground and that telephone communi- 
cations between the local commanders of the forces of the two states be im- 
proved so that they might act promptly and jointly in the event of future 
violations. The delegations of both states undertook to fulfill these and other 
precautionary measures with the result that incidents had become rare in the 
area. The commission also took steps to: 1) clarify and simplify the provisions 
concerning the occupation of buildings in the “no-man’s-land” between the 
two states; 2) carry out the process of eliminating from its agenda long-standing 
complaints which, with the passage of time, had lost their original purpose; 
3) facilitate the implementation of more liberal relations between the parties 
according to plans which had already been agreed to in principle. 

The report indicated that much progress had been made in the clear demarca- 
tion of the boundary under the supervision of the Lebanese-Israel Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission with the result that border incidents had shown a marked 
decrease. During the period covered by the report Israel authorities returned 
to Lebanon — through the agency of the Mixed Armistice Commission — a num- 


29 See International Organization, V, p. 333. 
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ber of Lebanese fishermen who had entered Israel waters and there were a 
number of instances of repatriation by both sides of persons who had crossed the 
demarcation line. The Lebanese complaints against Israel aircraft crossing 
into Lebanese territory were answered by the Israel delegation with the ex- 
planation that such incidents were purely accidental and should in no way be 
construed as being deliberately unfriendly acts against Lebanon. 


The Syrian-Israel Dispute:” In an interim report to the Security Council 
dated August 16, 1951, the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine recounted the steps taken to give effect to the Council’s resolution 
of May 18 in regard to the dispute arising over Israel’s drainage of the Lake 
Huleh area." Having reviewed the intent of the Council’s resolution, the Chief 
of Staff (Riley) recalled that early in June he had authorized the Palestine Land 
Development Company to continue work on lands which were not in dispute 
and that, when the work had progressed to the point where further steps would 
have interrupted the flow of water into Syrian and other Arab landowners’ irri- 
gation systems, he had, on August 7, made strong representations to the Israel 
government, asking that the proposed dam project be halted. He was still 
waiting further details on a plan, tentatively submitted to him by the develop- 
ment company, designed to carry through the project without encroaching on 
the east bank of the Jordan or interfering with the normal irrigation of the area. 
A later interim report” revealed that the commission had authorized the devel- 
opment company to hold a two-day test in order to ascertain how much a con- 
struction “checking gate” would impede the flow of the river. The test held 
on October 8 and 9 was observed by the commission which found that the 
water loss had been as much as 70 percent; the chairman’s request immediately 
to abandon the operation was obeyed. As of November 8 there had been 
no resumption of work on the land which Arab owners still refused to sell, ex- 
change, lease or loan. The report also listed activities which were being con- 
tinued in the demilitarized zone by Israel police and the senior Israel delegate 
on the Mixed Armistice Commission: occupation of the Arab-owned Khoury 
farm; limitations on the movement of Arab civilians; refusal to allow the chair- 
man of the commission to return those Arab civilians who had fled the area on 
the outbreak of disturbances in March of 1951; preparations to establish a police 
force in the villages of Baqquara and Ghanname; and the imposition of “re- 
strictive measures” on the movements of United Nations observers. The report 
stated that so far both Israel and Syria had taken an “adamant stand” which 
prevented a resumption of the meetings of the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
which had many complaints pending. In a report to the Security Council dated 
September 23 the Chief of Staff cited orders published in the Syrian Official 
Gazette as conclusive proof that regular Syrian troops had participated in the 
fighting which broke out in the Tel el Mutilla area on May 2, 1951, while 
the Security Council was considering allegations of violations of the Armistice 


For an earlier summary of the Syrian- %1 Document $/2300, August 17, 1951. 
Israel dispute, see International Organization, #2 Document S/2389, November 8, 1951; 
V, p. 538. see below. 
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Agreement by both Syria and Israel.” In a letter to the Chief of Staff — dated 
September 25 — the Syrian government denied the allegation, stating that the 
names of certain military sectors mentioned in the Official Gazette did not con- 
stitute any evidence against Syria, since military security called for the use of 
every means to deceive the enemy.” 

In a report dated November 6 the Chief of Staff stated that it had so far 
been impossible to resume the meetings of the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
adding that the government of Syria had maintained that the meetings should 
not be resumed until Israel had fully complied with the Council’s resolution of 
May 18, concerning the demilitarized zone.” In conversations held with both 
sides during the period under review the Chief of Staff had made some progress 
in resolving the outstanding difficulties in the demilitarized zone. The report 
revealed that the government of Israel had pledged not to interfere with the 
freedom of movement of United Nations observers in the zone and dealt in 
some detail with the understandings reached concerning repatriation of and 
compensation to the Arabs of the area. But there had been no substantial 
progress toward resolving the problems of civilian movement and the status of 
Israel police within the demilitarized zone. 


Korea 


Cease-Fire Negotiations:” The negotiations for a cease-fire in Korea, sus- 
pended at Kaesong on August 23, were formally resumed on October 25 near 
Pan Mun Jom — six miles southeast of Kaesong and approximately midway 
between the front lines. The interim was characterized by mutual accusations 
and denials of bad faith by the north Korean and Chinese communists and the 
United Nations Command. Having rejected General Ridgway’s September 27 
proposal to resume negotiations at Songhyon and protesting that there was no 
need to leave Kaesong, Generals Kim I] Sung and Peng Teh-huai (communist 
China and north Korea) proposed on October 7 that the new site be located at 
Pan Mun Jom, that both sides assume the responsibility of protecting it, and 
that at their first meeting the delegations should adopt regulations on the ex- 
pansion of the neutrality zone and on security principles. On October 8 General 
Ridgway signified his acceptance of the new site and liaison officers of both 
sides met there on October 10, finally reaching agreement on October 22 on a 
new set of conditions and principles to govern the conduct of the negotiations. 
The agreement provided: 1) that the neutral conference area was to have a 
radius of 1000 yards centered on the conference site; 2) that no hostile acts 
of any kind would be carried out by regular or irregular units of either side 
against the conference area or against the areas determined as the delegation 
camps for each side; 3) except for a small and specified number of military 
police from each side, no armed personnel would be allowed within the con- 
ference area. In spite of a “doubly regrettable” United Nations Command 


% Document S/2359, October 1, 1951. % For a summary of earlier cease-fire negoti- 
** Document S$/2360, October 1, 1951. ations, see International Organization, V, p. 741. 
Document S/2389, November 8, 1951. 
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aircraft attack on Kaesong on October 12, both sides ratified the agreement and 
also accepted the five “mutual understandings” which the liaison officers had 
worked out in order to clarify the proceedings and define certain terms. The 
plenary delegations of the United Nations Command and the north Korean- 
Chinese military command resumed formal discussion on October 25, 1951." 
The second point on the agenda, the fixing of the cease-fire line and demili- 
tarized zone, was the first item for discussion. This question was assigned to 
a joint subcommitee — with the understanding that at any time during the sub- 
committee meetings either side could call a plenary meeting. The United 
Nations Command proposed a cease-fire line based generally on the existing 
front-line battle positions and supplemented by a demilitarized zone approxi- 
mately two and a half miles wide. The north Korean-Chinese command coun- 
tered with a line which, the United Nations Command said in a communiqué, 
would require “unilateral withdrawal by Unified Command forces from mili- 
tarily important positions along practically all of the present ground battle 
line."* The United Nations Command representatives made it “unmistakably 
clear” that such a proposal could not be seriously considered and, after a week 
of subcommittee meetings, the north Korean-Chinese position was modified by 
anew proposal for a demilitarized zone based on their conception of the existing 
line of contact —a conception which was slightly at variance with that of the 
United Nations Command. Stating that the new proposal, offered on October 
81, was “closely related” to its own, the United Nations Command indicated 
that its greatest objection to it was that it would leave Kaesong under commu- 
nist control. The Unified Command insisted that the buffer zone be placed to 
the north of Kaesong, which was felt to be essential for the defense of the entire 
western front. Other Unified Command objections to the new proposal were 
based on the propusal’s inclusion of the following points: that no adjustments 
be made in the line without the agreement of both parties, that the exact line 
be drawn up by a joint military staff committee, and that in the meantime the 
senior truce delegates discuss the other armistice problems. It was pointed out 
that the Unified Command had proposed earlier that the armistice line should 
be definitively drawn along the battlefront existing at the time when a truce 
was about to be signed and that in the meantime the negotiators should proceed 
to other questions, having established the principles and procedures under 
which the line should eventually be drawn. In rejecting the north Korean- 
Chinese proposal the Unified Command pointed out that, if implemented, it 
would give either side a virtual veto over any changes in the line and, by freez- 
ing the line, would make impossible the application of such military pressure 
as might be necessary to precipitate agreement on other agenda issues of vital 
importance — including the question of prisoners of war. The north Korean- 
Chinese delegation insisted, however, that a demarcation line and demilitarized 
zone be finally and formally established before other matters were taken up and 
no substantial progress beyond this impasse was reported until the submission 


“United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 309, 339, proposals and counter-proposals, see ibid., XI, 
52. p. 408, 440. 
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of a new United Nations Command proposal on November 17, suggesting that: 
1) both sides reaffirm their understanding that hostilities would continue until 
an armistice was signed; 2) both sides agree to the establishment of a provi- 
sional demarcation line and demilitarized zone along the existing line of con- 
tact, to become definitive and included in any armistice agreement signed 
within 30 days. Agreement was finally reached on November 26 with the under- 
standing that if an armistice was not signed by December 27 the cease-fire line 
would be adjusted in accordance with the line of contact existing when the 
armistice was signed. 

Plenary meetings then discussed, “concrete arrangements for the realization 
of a cease-fire and armistice in Korea including the composition, authority and 
functions of a supervisory organization for carrying out the terms of a cease- 
fire and armistice.” On November 27 the north Korean-Chinese delegation 
proposed: that hostilities should cease on the day of signing an armistice agree- 
ment; that within three days of such signing both sides should withdraw from 
the demilitarized zone; within five days of such signing both sides should with- 
draw from the “rear and coastal islands and waters”; that armed forces should 
not enter the demilitarized zone and should refrain from acts of armed force; 
and that each side should designate an equal number of personnel to form an 
armistice commission. But on November 29 the chief of the north Korean- 
Chinese delegation found unacceptable a Unified Command proposal for re- 
stricting military reinforcements during an armistice and for the provision of 
joint inspection teams with access to all parts of Korea to see that the restric- 
tions were observed, claiming that an overall solution to the Korean problem 
could be aided only by a withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea and stat- 
ing that the right of inspection should not be discussed until after the armistice 
had been agreed on and then only on a higher level. The United Nations Com- 
mand expressed its fear that “such unwillingness to curtail military build-up 
might indicate that a resumption of hostilities was being considered after only 
a temporary cessation”. Maintaining that the opposing delegation had con- 
fused the issues necessary to secure an armistice with questions which should 
be raised only after an armistice was signed, the Unified Command insisted 
that provisions for the limitations of military forces during the period between 
the signing of an armistice and the overall settlement of the Korean problem 
were essential for an orderly solution of the Korean difficulties. On December 3 
the north Korean-Chinese delegation proposed that representatives of nations 
“neutral in the Korean war” be invited to form an organization for armistice 
supervision and inspection and that neither side should introduce “any military 
forces, weapons or ammunition” into Korea. The Unified Command, in the 
ensuing discussions, asked many questions designed to clarify the new pro- 
posals. Answers to some of the questions were obtained during the discussion 
of the next few days which took place under the aegis of a new subcommittee 
which both sides had agreed to establish for consideration of this item. The 
Unified Command indicated, however, that it was not satisfied with the nature 
or extent of the communist answers and submitted, on December 6 and Decem- 
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ber 12, comprehensive proposals designed to solve the problem of armistice 
administration. That of December 12 provided, inter alia, that: 1) a joint 
armistice commission be established, composed of personnel of nations whose 
armed forces were not engaged in Korea; 2) such teams, having full inspection 
power, should be responsible to, report to and be subject to the direction and 
supervision of the military armistice commission only; 3) neutral observer 
teams should be located at all agreed upon land, sea and air ports of entry and 
the neutral observer teams might be supplemented by joint observer teams 
and/or the military armistice commission itself within the demilitarized zone; 
4) the neutral observer teams should have freedom of movement over the prin- 
cipal lines of communication over all of Korea and should be allowed to perform 

riodic aerial reconnaissance and photographic flight; 5) the Unified Com- 
mand would evacuate islands situated within the territorial waters of north 
Korea, but insisted on the right to rotate troops within the limits existing at the 
time of the armistice and demanded a ban on the construction of new airfields 
during the armistice. The immediate north Korean-Chinese reaction to the new 
plan did not appear favorable, their delegation protesting: that there should be 
no ban on the construction of airfields; that they could not accept the principle 
of free access for the neutral teams; and that the Unified Command should with- 
draw from all islands off north Korea, whether inside or outside the three-mile 
limit.” Other than a north Korean-Chinese oral pledge not to build up their 
air capabilities during an armistice, there were no further significant develop- 
ments in the subcommittee on armistice administration during the period 
under review. The north Korean-Chinese delegation had so far refused to 
comply with the Unified Command’s request that they put their pledge into 
writing.“ 

On December 11 the communist delegation agreed to an earlier Unified Com- 
mand proposal that a second subcommittee be established to consider arrange- 
ments relating to prisoners of war and on December 18 handed the Unified 
Command delegation a list of 11,559 prisoners held by their forces in Korea — 
of which 7,142 were from the Republic of Korea, 3,198 from the United States 
forces, and the remainder from the forces of the other nations engaged in Korea. 
Immediately thereafter, the Unified Command delegation furnished a list of 
182,474 north Korean-Chinese prisoners held by United Nations forces — of 
which 20,740 were Chinese and the remainder north Korean. Following the 
exchange of lists, the United Nations Command requested a recess in order to 
study the list which constituted “the first information received from the Com- 
munists on prisoners since July-August 1950 when 110 names had been trans- 
mitted through the International Committee of the Red Cross.” Stating that 
the command could make no comment at that time as to the authenticity or 
completeness of the north Korean-Chinese list, a Unified Command spokesman 
added: “the big problem now is the exchange of prisoners, not the exchange 
of names. This is, unfortunately, only the first step."" General Ridgway ad- 

® Tbid., XI, p. 512; XII, p. 19. formation, Press and Publications Bureau, Week- 
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dressed an appeal by radio to the north Korean and Chinese commanders asking 
that they admit the International Red Cross to prisoner of war camps in north 
Korea in advance of an armistice “with no other consideration in mind than 
the welfare of these men and the distress of their families."“ During subse- 
quent discussions the Unified Command announced it would accept a north 
Korean-Chinese proposal for an exchange of all prisoners held by each side, 
regardless of number, provided the other side made an accounting of 50,000 
United Nations and Republic of Korea troops believed to be prisoners but not 
included in the December 18 list submitted by the north Korean delegation, 
The Unified Command was not satisfied with the north Korean assertion that 
726 United Nations prisoners had either been killed by Unified Command air 
attacks and artillery fire, escaped, died from disease, or had already been re- 
leased, demanding that a considerable number of Republic of Korea prisoners 
who the Unified Command alleged had been taken to Manchuria and impressed 
into the north Korean-Chinese forces be restored to their prisoner status and 
their names added to the list. The communist delegation denied the Unified 
Command’s allegations and no further progress on the question was reported 
during the period under review — with the talks continuing beyond the P seu 
ber 27 deadline and each side accusing the other of having been responsible 
for the delay.* 


Question of Italy’s Admission to the United Nations 


In response to a General Assembly recommendation of December 7, 1951,“ 
the Security Council considered the question of Italy’s admission to the United 
Nations in view of its special responsibilities as trust administrator in Somali- 
land. The Council adjourned the debate indefinitely, however, without reach- 
ing any decision, after cor sidering a French proposal based on the General 
Assembly's recommendation. The USSR proposed that Italy be admitted, not 
as an isolated applicant, but together with twelve other countries which had 
membership applications peiding before the Council. None of the statements 
before the Council disputed Italy’s fitness for membership.“ 


Election of Members of International Court of Justice 


At its 567th meeting or December 6, 1951, the Security Council, voting 
simultaneously with, but independent of, the General Assembly, elected six 
judges to the International Court of Justice. L. F. Carneiro (Brazil) was 
elected to complete the term of the late judge J. P. de Barros e Azevedo, to 
expire on February 5, 1955. The terms of the other five judges were for nine 
years, to begin on February 6, 1952. Judges G. H. Hackworth (United States) 
and H. Klaestad (Norway) were re-elected and E. A. Ugon (Uruguay), S. A. 
Golunsky (USSR), and Sir B. N. Rau (India) were elected to succeed Judges 
I. F. Alfaro (Mexico), S. B. Krylov (USSR), and C. de Visscher (Belgium).* 


“United Nations Department of Public In- ** United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation, Press and Publications Bureau, Week- formation, Press and Publications Bureau, Week- 
ly Summary, December 14-21, 1951. ly Summary, December 14-21, 1951. 

* Ibid., December 21-28, 1951. “*United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 544. 


“United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 515. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


This issue covers the remainder of the work of the thirteenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council.’ The Council met in Geneva from July 30 to 
September 21, 1951. . 


Organization 

Organization of the Council: During the thirteenth session great importance 
was attached to the necessity of insuring that business reached the Council in 
a well-prepared state and that Members had adequate time to study it. An 
effort was made to spread the work-load over the year in a pattern which would 
best facilitate the operations of all the international organizations concerned. 
Although the Ad Hoc Committee on the Organization and Operation of the 
Council and its Commissions had suggested three annual sessions of the Coun- 
.” the majority of members were agreed that the existing arrangement of two 
gular annual sessions was sufficient — with the qualification that, henceforth, 
the second session should not be closed before the opening of the annual session 
of the General Assembly, but should be resumed towards the end of the session. 
The resumed ECOSOC session would decide how questions referred to the 
Council by the General Assembly should be handled and plan the basic pro- 
gram of work for the following year. As far as possible, major economic items 
would be considered in the first regular session of the year, with the bulk of 
the major social and human rights questions falling in the second regular session. 
The Council’s agenda procedure was modified so that each year the Council 
would plan its basic work program and calendar of « .nferences for the follow- 
ing year; moreover, at each regular session, the Council would in the future 
settle the detailed provisional agenda for the following session — with appro- 
priate provisions for the insertion of urgent items at a later date. 


Functional Commissions and Subcommissions: Al.iough a minority of mem- 
bers took the view that certain activities should cease as being concerned with 
matters within the internal jurisdiction of states, the, majority was in favor of 
retaining the existing commission structure. Specifically, the Council decided 
that: 1) the Human Rights Commission and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
be continued in their present form, through 1954; 2) the Statistical, Fiscal, 
Transport and Communications, Social, Population and Status of Women com- 
missions meet on a biennial basis instead of annually; those commissions were 
to be continued in their present form, except that the membership of the Status 
of Women Commission was increased from fifteen to eighteen, and of the Popu- 
lation Commission from twelve to fifteen; 3) the Economic, Employment and 
Development Commission be discontinued, its work being taken over by the 


1The summary of the thirteenth session of first section, see International Organization, V, 
ECOSOC has been divided in two parts—for op. 743. 
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other commissions and ad hoc bodies; 4) the subcommissions on freedom of 
information and of the press, on the prevention of discrimination and protection 
of minorities, and on statistical sampling hold one more meeting each and then 
be discontinued. In the case of the two human rights sub-commissions, the 
Council decided to conduct special enquiries among Member states concernj | 
the ways in which these parts of the Council’s work might be most effectively | 
pursued. The results of the enquiries would be considered by the Council jp | 
1952. | 


Regional Economic Commissions: It was agreed that the three regional eco. | 
nomic commissions should be maintained indefinitely but the terms of reference 
were revised in detail, the main feature of the changes being to emphasize the 
role of the commissions in relation to economic development. The Economic 
Commission for Europe was authorized to determine the conditions under 
which voting rights in its own subsidiary bodies might be granted to European 
states which were admitted to its work in a consultative capacity but were not 
Members of the United Nations. The three commissions would hold their future 
sessions at a time of the year which would enable them to report to the first 
regular session of the Council. 

The new arrangements were to come into force on January 1, 1952; except 
that the Council would hold in Paris, in December 1951, a short series of meet- 
ings, mainly to plan its 1952 program of work and to consider the provisional 
agenda for its next regular session starting in April, 1952. All the arrangements | 
were to be in force for the three years 1952 to 1954, when the whole matter | 
would again come before the Council for review. | 





Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Latin America: During discussion of ECLA’s an- | 
nual report? members of the Council expressed satisfaction with the ECLA 
studies’ and with certain of the resolutions adopted by ECLA’s fourth session, 
which: 1) stressed the need for the development of agricultural production 
within the Latin American countries, authorized the Executive Secretary to call 
meetings of experts to discuss studies on the matter, called for plans to ensure 
that such development would be coordinated with industrial development 
within the area, and requested the governments concerned to pay special atten- 
tion to the forthcoming establishment at Santiago of a Latin American training- 
center on agricultural program planning; 2) proposed the establishment of a 
special committee to coordinate ECLA’s work with that of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. It was noted that the latter had given its consent 
to the establishment of such a committee. 

Considerable attention was given to the commission’s request that the Coun- 
cil not only extend the commission’s existence indefinitely but also extend its 
terms of reference to include special attention to problems of economic develop- 


?For summary of ECLA’s third annual re- E/CN.12/234, May 5, 1951, E/CN.12/226, 
port, see International Organization, V, p. 570. April 5, 1951, E/CN.12/219. 
3 Documents E/CN.12/221, May 18, 1951, 
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ment. In taking note of ECLA’s annual report, by a vote of 14 to 0 with 3 ab- 
sentions, the Council decided that the commission be continued indefinitely, 
subject to periodic reviews by the Council, and that the commission was to: 1) 
give special attention to economic development problems and assist in formulat- 
ing and developing coordinated policies; 2) assist the Council and its Technical 
Assistance Committee in discharging their functions under United Nations tech- 
nical assistance programs, particularly in appraising activities under those pro- 
s in Latin America; 3) arrange for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations in accordance with principles approved by the Council in the 
By another resolution the Council invited the General Assembly, taking 
the overall budgetary situation into account, to consider favorably the financial 
requirements for implementation of ECLA’s 1951-52 work program. 


Economic Commission for Europe: The annual report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe to the Council‘ covered the period from June 1950 to June 
1951 and contained a historical review of the commission’s activities and re- 
ports on the work of the subsidiary bodies of the commission dealing with prob- 
lems in agriculture, coal, electric power, industry and materials, inland transport, 
steel, and timber and trade. The report also described the commission’s sixth 
sssion and furnished the texts of the resolutions adopted by it.’ Discussed 
jointly with the report of the commission, was the ECE Secretariat's Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1950. Recognized by the Council members, existing 
political tensions had greatly hampered the commission’s work and prevented 
it from fulfilling many of the tasks it had hoped to accomplish. The Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution jointly proposed by France and Sweden 
which, after expressing the view that ECE’s programs “continue to be of pri- 
mary importance to the maintenance of sound economic relations among Euro- 


| pean nations”, took note of the report and invited the General Assembly to give 


favorable consideration to the financial requirements of ECE’s 1951-52 work 


| program. The Council further decided to amend ECE’s terms of reference.’ 


On November 1, 1951, ECE’s Secretariat published the quarterly Economic 
Bulletin for Europe.’ The report stated that prices of imported foods and 
raw material for consumer goods fell substantially from March onwards be- 
cause of good harvest prospects (especially of cotton), changes in United States 


» stockpiling practices, increased use of substitutes, and consumer resistance 


to high prices of clothing. But prices of fuels and metals continued to push 
upwards because of the rising costs of production and more intense demand. 
Although armaments production in many European countries had not yet 
started and in others was only in its first stages, there was in all countries a 
lively demand for the products of the mining, iron and steel and engineering 
industries. But activity in light industry and housebuilding was declining or 
levelling off in most countries. The cost of living in most countries rose just 


*Document E/2002, June 13, 1951. 7 See this issue p. 90. 
‘For a summary of ECE’s sixth session, 8 United Nations Press Release ECE/GEN/ 
see International Organization, V, p. 569. 129, November 1, 1951. 


‘For a summary of the Economic Survey 
for Europe in 1950, see ibid. 
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as much in the second quarter as in the first, but showed a tendency to slow 
down later in August and July, with wages generally keeping in step. 
Europe's dollar deficit in the second quarter rose, but that was partly a sea. 
sonal manifestation, and the Bulletin considered that the dollar outlook jy 
the immediate future was obscure: total United States aid would probably 
be little less than in the past twelve months, but dollar imports of grain and 
coal and a recrudescence of speculation against leading European currencies 
were considered to be serious adverse factors. The Bulletin’s “Review of the 
Economic Situation in Europe During the Second Quarter of 1951” gave an 
account of such factors as Europe’s mining, steel, and engineering industries, 
the coal position, building, food prices and real income, anti-inflationary mea- 
sures in western Europe, economic policy, Europe’s overseas balance of pay- 





ments and the future dollar outlook.’ Developments in European agriculture | 


over the past four decades, as a background to the current plans of countries | 


in both western and eastern Europe for substantial increases in output, were | 
reviewed in a special article in the Bulletin.® Another special article ex | 


amined recent developments in the trade between eastern and western Europe." 

On September 5 it was announced” that three years of negotiation among 
eleven European countries, within the framework of ECE and in collaboration 
with private international organizations, had resulted in the successful inaug- 
uration of the International Road Transport Carnet, based on the principle 
that the seal placed on goods by the customs officials of one country were to 
be accepted by the officials of other countries. 


Economic Commission for the Middle East: Having heard that as yet the 


countries of the middle east had not reached agreement in favor of establishing | 


a regional economic commission for the area, the Council decided, as it had on 
previous occasions, to postpone discussion of the matter until a later session. 
Similarly postponed was consideration of the recommendations of the second 
session of the Transport and Communications Commission on inland trans- 
portation in the middle east. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The annual report of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East® covered mainly the per- 
iod from May 1950 to March 1951, described briefly the development in the 
commission’s organization and work since its inception in 1947, and included 
an appraisal of its achievements and an examination of its future. The latest 
of the commission’s seven sessions was held at Lahore, Pakistan, from February 
28 to March 7, 1951,” and the report contained the resolutions adopted at that 
session as well as an account of the 74 ECAFE projects under way during 
1951 — such as action for the improvement of flood control, marketing of handi- 
crafts, trade services, interchange of research and technical facilities, indust- 


® [bid. 43Document E/1981, April 16, 1951. 
10 Thid., ECE/GEN/128, November 1, 1951. 44For a summary of ECAFE’s seventh ses- 
11 Ibid., ECE/GEN/130, November 1, 1951. sion, see International Organization, V, p. 568. 
12 United Nations Press Release ECE/TRANS/ 

81, September 5, 1951, and Press Release 

ECE/TRANS/32, September 6, 1951. 
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rial development and planning, electric power development, advisory services on 
mineral resources, inter- and intra-regional trade development and many others.” 
The particular difficulties with which ECAFE was faced as a result of the vast 
and heterogeneous nature, and relative lack of development, of the area with 
which it was concerned were frequently stressed in the course of the Council's 
debate. Criticism of the fact that the People’s Republic of China was not 
represented on the commission, and that non-self-governing territories in the 
area were not able to play a sufficient role in the commission’s work, were 
voiced by the USSR and other delegations from eastern Europe. 

The Council took unanimous note of the report and adopted, by a vote of 
14 to 0 with 4 absentions, a resolution expressing its conviction of the import- 
ance of the commission’s work to the economic development of the area and 
inviting the General Assembly to give favorable consideration to the financial 
requirements for the implementation of the commission’s work program. The 
Council also unanimously adopted a resolution noting that the commission 
considered that the flow of technical assistance to countries in its region “had 
so far been slow” and requesting the Secretary-General and the heads of the 
specialized agencies concerned to ensure an increased supply of such technical 
assistance. Having rejected a USSR proposal that the commission be given 
the right to decide on the participation in its work of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in the area, the Council decided to extend the commission’s frame of 
reference by emphasizing its role in economic development (as distinct from 
reconstruction), by providing for admission as associate members other terri- 
tories within ECAFE’s geographical scope, and by encouraging ECAFE to 
consult with non-governmental organizations in accordance with the principles 
adopted by the Council in the past. 

One hundred and fifty-seven representatives and observers, from almost all 
countries and territories of the region, attended the Trade Promotion Con- 
ference held by ECAFE at Singapore from October 9 to 18, 1951 which con- 
vened to provide both governmental commerical officials and non-government 
trade interests an opportunity to suggest specific steps to strengthen trade pro- 
motion machinery in the area and to discuss the impact of world rearmament 
on ECAFE’s task. The conference was an ad hoc meeting, not a subsidiary 
body of ECAFE, and no voting took place except on the first day when USSR 
proposals to invite representatives of the People’s Republic of China, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were ruled out of order. The findings and recommen- 
dations of the conference were to be presented to the eighth session of ECAFE, 
scheduled to convene in Rangoon in January, 1952. The conference made the 
following major proposals: 1) recommended training schemes for officials and 
suggested that experts in trade promotion techniques be made available to 
train personnel in the countries of the region; 2) proposed a permanent ex- 
hibition of the regions’ commercial products and for a regional trade organ- 
ization to which the institutions of each country could affiliate. 


Phe — Nations Press Release EC/1022, August 27, 1951, and United Nations, Bulletin, 
I, p. 220. 
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Economic and Development Matters 


United Nations Program of Technical Assistance: The Secretary-General’s 
report,” considered by the Council during its thirteenth session, described 
the progress for the nine-month period of the United Nations technical assis. 
tance programs under the several resolutions of the General Assembly and 
ECOSOC.” Presenting the material and statistics, as far as practicable, on 
a country basis, the report also gave an account of the assistance being rendered 
through expert advice, fellowships, seminars, etc., to a total of more than 60 
countries. The Council heard a statement from the Director-General of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, who described successfy] 
efforts to internationalize his staff, to place greater emphasis on social welfare 
activities as well as on training in public administration and to increase the 
participation of non-European countries in the United Nations program of 
fellowships and scholarships. 

During Council consideration of the Secretary-General’s report and the Di- 
rector-General’s statement some members expressed their views on the need 
for closer coordination, more detailed reporting of technical assistance actiy- 
ities under the “regular” and “expanded” programs, and more explicit accounts 
of the nature and accomplishments of the various seminars. The delegate of 


the Soviet Union expressed the opinion that TAA’s primary concern with public 


administration rather than with the basic task of increasing production was 
reflected in the fact that TAA’s working group were composed of legal, statistical 
and fiscal experts rather than engineers and specialists in agriculture and in- 
dustry. He suggested that a more practical approach would be desirable. 
After general discussion the Council adopted a resolution taking note “with 
appreciation” of the Secretary-General’s report and noting “with satisfaction” 
that the Secretary-General had included in the 1952 budget the same amounts 
as were appropriated by the General Assembly for 1951 ($1,392,900). The 
resolution also recommended to the General Assembly the adoption of a res- 
olution which would direct the Secretary-General to place on a continuing 
basis the program of public administration, and would recommend that ad- 
ditional technical assistance activities in the fields of economic development, 
public administration and social welfare be considered under the expanded 
program, “in cases where such additional programs cannot be financed from 
the budget of the United Nations”.” 


Expanded Program of Technical Assistance: The report of the Technical 
Assistance Board,” submitted during the thirteenth session to the Technical 
Assistance Committee, was the first report covering a period of actual operations 
under the expanded program of technical assistance. TAC spent ten days 


1% Document E/2001, June 6, 1951. 18 For the full text of the resolution, see doc- 


17For a summary of action and studies con- ument E/2115, September 7, 1951. 
cerning economic development of underdeveloped 1? For a summary of TAB’s report, see Im 
countries and the methods of financing such ternational Organization, V, p. 751; for sum- 
development, see International Organization, V, maries of the previous developments in the tech- 
p. 750; and see documents E/1986, E/2006, nical assistance program, see ibid., IV, p. 81, 
E/2061, E/2102, and E/L.221. 


448, 644, and, V, p. 338, 547. 
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discussing the results achieved in the first financial period, set up a separate 
working group to consider the budgetary aspects of the program, and for- 
warded its recommendations to the Council. The Council urged governments 
to contribute to the program for 1952, to ensure that the total contributions 
for that year would be equal to or greater than the total pledged ($20,046,552) 
for the first financial period (July 1950-December 31, 1951). The Assembly 
was asked to arrange for soliciting and receiving such pledges and, at its sixth 
session, to approve arrangements for financing the program for the next year. 
The arrangements were to include the establishment of a special reserve fund 
amounting to the equivalent of $3,000,000 to be created from unobligated 
funds left over from the first financial period. Funds which had not been al- 
located for the first financial period were to be allocated by TAB for the second 
period and the first $10,000,000 out of the contributions for the second period 
were to be automatically allocated to the participating organizations in the 
proportions provided for automatic allocations in the first period. The balance 
of the contributions was to be allocated at TAB’s discretion. The Council, in 
addition, noted with satisfaction the measures which had been taken to main- 
tain effective cooperation with other international activities, bilateral and multi- 
lateral, directed to the same or similar ends as the expanded program. It also 
approved the participation of the International Telecommunication Union and 
the World Meteorological Organization in the program.” 


Technical Aid for Libya: Having considered the Secretary-General’s report 
of the technical assistance furnished to Libya to date at the request of the ad- 
ministering powers” and mindful of the United Nations’ special responsibility 
for Libya, which was to become an independent state by January 1, 1952, the 
Council asked TAB to continue technical assistance to Libya, at its request, 
after independence and before it became a Member of the United Nations or a 
specialized agency. 


Restrictive Business Practices: In a statement before the Council,” the United 
States delegate expressed the view that certain restrictive business practices en- 
gaged in by commercial enterprises, such as price fixing, production restriction, 
etc., could go far to undermine governmental action in the international sphere 
to reduce trade barriers and promote expanding production and trade. He 
called attention to the fact that, although there had been, since the war, a wide- 
spread recognition of the need for coping with such practices, and despite the 
importance of the question in relation to world trade, there had as yet been no 
United Nations consideration of restrictive business practices. It was pointed 
out in the discussion, however, that the subject was extremely complex and it 
was argued by some that, under certain circumstances, types of private business 
agreements which might fall within too sweeping a definition of cartelization 
could be desirable and have beneficial results. Some representatives wanted a 
clear distinction drawn between private cartels and government monopolies, 


* For the full text of the Council resolution, 21 Document E/2042, June 29, 1951. 
see document E/2108. 22 Document E/2030. 
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arguing that the latter were frequently necessary and altogether desirable, par. 
ticularly in countries undergoing rapid economic development. Finally the 
Council adopted, by a vote of 12 to 3 with 2 abstentions, a detailed resolution 
which: 1) recognized that restrictive business practices by private or public 
commercial enterprises restrain competition, limit access to markets, harm the 
expansion of production or trade, retard the economic development of under. 
developed areas, and generally conflict with the aims and objectives set forth 
in Chapter I of the Havana Charter; 2) recommended that the Member states 
take measures and cooperate with each to prevent such practices whenever they 
have other ill effects and that these measures be taken in accordance with the 
principles of Chapter V of the Charter of the International Trade Organization; 
3) established an ad hoc committee on restrictive business practices, composed 
of Belgium, Canada, France, India, Mexico, Pakistan, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Uruguay, and charged with preparing and 
submitting to the Council by March 1953 proposals on methods to be adopted 
by international agreement on implementing the Council's recommendations 
and with collecting pertinent data from governments and agencies on the mat- 
ter; 4) instructed the Secretary-General to consult with the appropriate inter- 
governmental bodies, or agencies, as to organizations which could most appro- 
priately implement the proposals.” 


Inter-Governmental Consultation on Commodity Problems: Considering that 
international trade in primary commodities was of the utmost importance for 
underdeveloped and industrialized countries alike, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution which: 1) recommended that Members of the United Nations continue 
to accept the principles of Chapter VI of the ITO Charter as a general guide 
in inter-governmental consultation or action on commodity problems; 2) asked 
the Secretary-General to reconstitute as soon as practicable the Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements. The Coun- 
cil decided to postpone until 1952 more detailed consideration of appropriate 
procedures for convening study groups and international commodity conter- 
ences.“ Meanwhile, it continued the existing arrangements for convening 
commodity conferences.” 


Land Reform: Pursuant to a resolution by the fifth General Assembly con- 
cerning land reform,” the Secretary-General prepared and submitted a report 
on the subject which formed the basis of the Council’s discussion.” Among 
the main conclusions of the report, to which the Council drew attention in the 
preamble of the resolution it finally adopted, were: 1) that in view of the great 
diversity of conditions in underdeveloped territories in various parts of the 
world, no one special measure or group of measures could be expected to meet 
all situations; 2) that any measures taken to improve agrarian conditions should 


23 United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/878. 25 For the full text of the Council’s resolution, 
**For the Secretary-General’s report on the see document E/2116. 
procedures which might be followed, see docu- 28 See International Organization, V, p. 122 
ment E/2039. 123. 


7 Document E/2003, June 14, 1951. 
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be related to general plans for promoting economic development. A view taken 
during Council discussion which found expression among those supporting a 
Polish draft resolution, condemned the “out-moded social relations in agricul- 
ture’* and suggested that the private ownership of large estates and the exploi- 
tation of land in underdeveloped countries by foreign investors, private or 
governmental, should be brought to an end immediately and that a policy of 
providing direct assistance to small holders and of promoting land cooperatives 
should be pursued. The other view, finding support among those who, in gen- 
eral, backed the United States draft resolution, was that, whereas excessively 
large land holdings and foreign exploitation might be among the factors making 
agrarian reform necessary, they were by no means the only ones. It was argued 
that the problem had to be tackled on a broader basis, including measures for 
the integration of agricultural and industrial development, provisions for a 
suitable tax structure, achieving security of land tenure, etc. The latter view 
prevailed and the Council adopted a resolution” which recognized the diversity 
of agricultural conditions, recommended that governments institute appropriate 
reforms, and outlined a series of specific measures. In addition, all govern- 
ments, including those for non-self-governing territories, should ensure that the 
interests of populations not economically advanced were fully protected by 
policies and laws relating to the transfer of land. The Council further recom- 
mended that the specialized agencies: 1) give high priority to the land reform 
problem in their technical assistance programs; 2) focus attention on the urgent 
need for land reform in many areas; 3) give high priority to the recruitment of 
professional staffs to advise governments; and 4) place particular emphasis on 
assisting governments which wished to adopt land reform measures. The 
Secretary-General was requested to give assistance to governments on matters 
falling outside the field of specialized agencies, particularly on measures to im- 
prove fiscal systems and prevent the imposition of inequitable taxes and other 
assessments on land cultivators. He was also requested to report to the Coun- 
cil at least once every three years on the land reform measures taken, the report 
to be based on a special questionnaire to governments. The General Assembly, 
it was finally recommended, should consider the subject periodically to enable 
all Member governments to participate in discussions on developments in the 


» field. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: The Secretary-General had submitted a 
progress report” summarizing the requests of the Unified Command for Civilian 
Relief, the offers of aid received from various states and the activities so far 
carried out. After some discussion the Council adopted, by a vote of 14 to 3, 
a resolution taking note of the report and reaffirming its hope that Members 


ECOSOC, Official Records (13th session), % Document E/2032, June 25, 1951; and 

p. 497, see International Organization, V, p. 572, 757. 
* For the full text of the Council’s resolution, 

see document E/2124. 
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of the United Nations would find it possible to contribute to the relief plan fo | he U 
Korea drawn up by the General Assembly.” porte 


Long-Term Measures for Korea: The Council considered a note by the Secr. of @ ‘ 
tary-General of the United Nations and an oral statement by Agent-Genera] of | press 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (Kingsley). The Agen, | ‘mm 
General stated that the re-establishment of the Korean economy would requir | Prev 
much greater international assistance than had already been pledged, that th | "ject 
$250,000,000 which it was hoped to obtain for UNKRA’s first year of oper. | for th 
tions would provide for restoring only a fraction of productive facilities, an | 
that UNKRA had begun studies of a number of technical assistance project | ing cc 
and was discussing, with the military authorities, large-scale reconstructin Social 
projects which might be put into effect even in the existing military situation | 99" ! 
Appealing to governments to respond generously to the urgent needs of the | 


Korean people, he also described the current measures of assistance now being | debat 
given by UNKRA. Such measures were necessarily of a limited nature becaug | those: 
of the military situation. By a vote of 14 to 0 with 3 abstentions, the Cound The 
noted with satisfaction the Agent-General’s report. | Inforn 

its Wo’ 
Social Matters an 

best m 


Freedom of Information: The Committee on the Draft Convention on Free | of info 
dom of Information, which met at Lake Success in January and February! 4 p 
1951, prepared a new version of a draft convention” which was submitted t! gijtani 
ECOSOC for consideration and decision as to whether or not an internation) freed 
conference of plenipotentiaries should be called to finalize the convention an/| giving 
open it for signature. The new draft consisted of a preamble and 19 articles) sofegu 
based to a large extent on the draft convention originally prepared by the 1% 
Geneva Conference on Freedom of Information,” but with certain importat! ( Rep 
modifications. The Council referred the matter to its Social Committee whid| four i 


spent several days in discussions which revealed that the members were sharp} accord 
divided as to whether or not a conference of plenipotentiaries should be called stated 
The French delegation, supported by several others, argued that, although mt | and om 
completely satisfactory to all, the draft convention represented a sufficient) | "8S t 
valid compromise to warrant a final effort to prepare it for signature. Te} Prlim 
United States and others argued that no real progress towards a satisfactor | dural ¢ 
draft had been made during the past two years, that the present draft was# sented 
unsatisfactory that no useful purpose could be served by calling a conferene the Co 
that the present text contained articles which would limit rather than broade = tc 

mation. 


freedom of information, that journalists in countries where information was no 
free would never accept the limitations which the draft would impose, ai CY ' 
that to call a conference which was doomed to failure would do harm to bot 


31 For a summary of the discussion which took 32 Document A/AC.42/7, February 7, 1951 cati 
place, including the text of the resolution adop- and see International Organization, V, p. \# ng 
ted, see United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/ and p. 564. 

884; for a summary of the General Assembly’s 33 See ibid., II, p. 328. 4 See 
Korean relief and rehabilitation plan, see Inter- *® Docu 
Organization, V, p. 127. 
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the United Nations and the cause of freedom of information. The USSR, sup- 
ported by a small group, also criticized the existing draft and opposed the calling 
of a conference, but on the grounds that the text would reinforce the power of 
press monopolies. They suggested that the text be referred back to the drafting 
committee for further study in the light of certain Soviet proposals which had 
previously been rejected by that committee. Finally, the Social Committee 
rejected, by a vote of 10 to 7, a joint proposal (French, Indian and Mexican) 


| for the calling of a conference; it then adopted, by a vote of 13 to 3, a United 


States proposal reaffirming the principles of freedom of information and express- 
ing concern at all governmental action which jeopardized those principles. The 
Social Committee also adopted a resolution, by a vote of 11 to 6, noting its deci- 
sion not to convene a plenipotentiary conference and its recommendation to 
transmit the decision to the General Assembly together with the records of the 
debate in the committee and in the Council. The Council, itself, endorsed both 
those resolutions. 

The Council also decided to convene the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press for a sixth and last session” in order to complete 


its work on the draft international Code of Ethics. The Council requested the 
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Secretary-General to carry out an inquiry among Member states concerning the 
best means for continuing the work of the United Nations in the field of freedom 
of information. 

A paper entitled Radio and Freedom of Information,” prepared by a con- 
sultant to the United Nations under the auspices of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, was released on October 2, 1951, 
giving extensive coverage to radio problems and developments affecting the 
safeguarding and promotion of freedom of information. 


Report on Slavery: The report™ covered the second session of a committee of 
four international experts on slavery appointed by the Secretary-General in 
accordance with an earlier decision of ECOSOC. The committee unanimously 
stated that “slavery, even in its crudest form, still exists in the world today,” 
and proposed a series of recommendations for action through the United Na- 
tions to eradicate slavery and other forms of servitude. The report was given 
preliminary consideration in the Social Committee where, after a long proce- 


| dural debate, it was decided (by a vote of 9 to 7) that the documentation pre- 


sented by the ad hoc committee was “not at present in such a form” as to permit 
the Council to engage in constructive discussion and that the discussion be con- 
fined to devising ways and means of providing the Council with adequate infor- 
mation. To that end, the committee adopted a resolution noting the inade- 
quacy of the available material and requesting the Secretary-General to obtain 
the needed information, to examine the committee’s recommendations in the 
light of that information and to report to the Council as soon as possible, indi- 
cating what action could most appropriately be taken by the United Nations 


*See this issue p. 90. % Documents E/1988, May 4, 1951, and E/ 
*Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/156, October 2, 1988/Add.1, August 6, 1951. 
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and the specialized agencies. The Council endorsed this resolution, by a vote | 
of 12 to 0 with 6 abstentions, adding to it an amendment that the Secretar. 
General, in examining the committee’s recommendations, should take into cop. 
sideration not only the information he had gathered but also the earlie, | 
information collected by the ad hoc committee and the discussions in the Coup. 
cil. | 
Refugees and Stateless Persons: When the fourth General Assembly estab. | 
lished the statute of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner fo, | 
Refugees, it was provided that ECOSOC might decide, after hearing the views 
of the High Commissioner, to establish an Advisory Committee on Refugees 
which should consist of representatives of states Members and states non- 
Members of the United Nations, to be selected by the Council “on the basis of 
their demonstrated interest in and devotion to the solution of the refugee prob- , 
lem”. The question was referred for preliminary discussion to the Social 
Committee where, in a statement to the committee, the High Commissioner 
(Goedhart) indicated that he favored the immediate establishment of such an 
advisory group to facilitate the planning and execution of his task. On the | 
Social Committee’s recommendation the Council adopted a resolution for the 
immediate establishment of a fifteen member advisory committee on refugees to | 
advise the High Commissioner “at his request” in the exercise of his functions. 
The following were elected to serve on the advisory committee: Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, Switzerland, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Venezuela, the Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, 
Italy, and the Vatican. The High Commissioner drew attention to the approx- 
mately nine million refugees in western Germany, and warned that they pre- 
sented a politically and economically explosive force in Europe. He also stressed 
the fact that, whereas migration might go far to solve the surplus population 
problems in some areas, in other areas it could only touch the fringe of the prob- 
lem and great efforts would also have to be directed to the integration of refu- 
gees into the communities of which they now formed a significant, unintegrated 
part. After some discussion the committee recommended and the Council 
subsequently adopted a resolution taking note of the High Commissioner's re- 
port and expressing satisfaction with the progress made in organizing his office. 





Concentration Camp Survivors: The Council took stock of the measures taken 
to alleviate the plight of survivors of concentration camps who were the victims 
of the so-called scientific experiments under the Nazi regime. It welcomed the 
decision of the Federal Republic of Germany to assume responsibility for the 
problem” and requested Member states, non-Member states, the specialized 
agencies concerned, and voluntary agencies to assist the Federal Republic in 
investigating cases of victims not residing in its territory. In resolutions grow- 
ing out of discussions which were based on the second progress report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General,* the Council requested the Soviet Contra 


* For a summary of previous Council de- % Document E/2087, August 21, 1951. 
cisions in this matter, see International Organ- 
ization, V, p. 552. 
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Commission for Germany to reply to the communication from the Secretary- 


cretary- | General on the problem, requested the Secretary-General to make the data col- 
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lected by him available to the Federal Republic, expressed the Council's view 
that the investigation and certification of individual claims against the Federal 
Republic was a matter for which that government had primary responsibility, 
and reiterated the need for prompt action and positive measures in meeting the 
problem.” 

Trade Union Rights: The Council had before it several allegations of viola- 
tions of trade union rights by a number of governments. It decided, however, 
not to include that item on its agenda, referring it instead to the Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association established by the 
International Labor Organization. 


Traffic in Persons: The Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Per- 
sons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others, adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1949, came into force on July 25, 1951, after ratification by 
Israel and Yugoslavia. The Council, with little discussion and with only a 
minor drafting change, unanimously adopted a resolution proposed by the 
Secretary-General® to invite to become parties to the Convention those states, 
not Members of the United Nations, who were members of the specialized agen- 
cies or parties to the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities: 
At the fourth and final session, held in New York from 1 to 16 October, 1951, 
the subcommission was primarily concerned with outlining the tasks in its field 
to be carried on in the future by other United Nations bodies.“ ECOSOC had 
decided® that the subcommission was to be abolished, at least until 1954, and, 
unless some Member government decided to reopen the question of the sub- 
commission’s continuance at the sixth General Assembly, the work started by 
the body of experts four years before was to be absorbed by either the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the Economic and Social Council, itself, or some 
newly established committee. 

At the outset of the twenty meetings of the fourth session the subcommission 
under the chairmanship of M. R. Masani (India) rejected as out of order a 


' proposal by V. M. Zonov (USSR) for the exclusion of the Chinese expert 


(Chang) and his replacement by an expert recommended by the government 
of the People’s Republic of China. The subcommission then proceeded to 
consideration of many agenda items — among them, action on behalf of minori- 
ties, and: 1) expressed its “deep concern” over the fact that “no adequate 
procedure has yet been adopted by the United Nations for dealing with com- 
plaints of current violations of human rights” and recommended the establish- 
ment, as part of the general implementation of the envisaged International 
Covenant on Human Rights, of “international machinery directly accessible to 

* For the full text of the Council’s resolution, October 16, 1951; E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.4; E/ 
see document E/2122. CN.4/Sub.2/L.5; E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.10; E/CN. 


“Document E/2009. 4/Sub.2/L.10/Add.1. 
“United Nations Press Release SOC/1265, “ Document E/2154, September 27, 1951. 
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minorities”; 2) proposed as an interim measure that the General Assembly re. 
ommend to Member governments the use of languages of minority groups iy 
judicial procedure and in teaching in state-supported schools and suggestej 
that ECOSOC arrange for the preparation of an international convention fy 
the protection of minorities; 3) adopted a definition of the term “minority’ 
which included only those non-dominant groups in a population which: pos 
sessed and wished to preserve ethnic, religious or linguistic traditions or chara. 
teristics markedly different from those of the rest of the population; include 
a number of persons insufficient by themselves to preserve such traditions » 
characteristics; were loyal to the state of which they were nationals. A set of 
general principles which accompanied the definition pointed, among othe 
things, to the undesirability of imposing unwanted distinctions upon groups 
which did not wish to be treated differently from the rest of the population‘ 

In relation to the draft Covenant on Human Rights, the subcommission sug 
gested that: 1) the covenant outlaw explicitly discrimination against illegitimate 
children, as well as any advocacy of “national, racial or religious hostility that 
constitutes an incitement to violence or hatred”; 2) a general provision for- 
bidding discrimination in regard to economic, social and cultural rights should 
precede the formulation of such rights. In relation to the question of “legit. 
macy”, the sub-commission examined a report submitted by the Secretary. 
General of the United Nations on the status of persons born out of wedlock 
took note of the work in that connection being undertaken by the Social Com. 
mission, and adopted a draft resolution presented by S. Spanien (France),* 
The sub-commission further proposed that: Member states review their national 
legislation concerning discrimination and establish national or local committees; 
the Commission on Human Rights devote particular study to the question of the 
“definition and protection of political groups” and to the question of injurie 
suffered by groups through the destruction of their media of culture and/or 
their historical monuments. In reference to the Convention on Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, the experts recommended that the 
General Assembly both reiterate its appeal to governments to accelerate their 
ratifications and assure the widest possible diffusion of the nature, contents and 


purposes of the convention and, in particular, to make known the list of states | 


having voted for, signed, ratified or adhered to the convention. 

At its final meeting the subcommission adopted by a vote of 10 to 2 (the 
experts from the Soviet Union and Poland) its report to the Commission m 
Human Rights. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor: The question of forced labor was no 
on the agenda of the thirteenth session, but the first session of the ad hoc com 
mittee was held in Geneva from October 8 to 27, 1951, and was devoted 
primarily to the organization of the committee’s work.“ The commitee wa 


* Documents E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR66, E/CN.4/ 45 For. summaries of earlier Council consider 
Sub.2/SR67, E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR68, E/CN.4/ ation of the question of forced labor, see Inter 
Sub.2/SR69, E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR70. national Organization, V, p. 185 and p. 551. 

* Document E/CN.4/641, October 25, 1951, 

p. 18; Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.7/Rev.1. 
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emposed of three experts appointed jointly by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director-General of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India), Chairman; Paal Berg (Norway); and 
felix Palavicini (Mexico). The committee interpreted its terms of reference as 
inluding a survey and, thereafter, a study of systems of forced labor, which 
were described as taking two forms: 1) forced labor for corrective purposes; 
and 2) forced labor utilized to fulfill the economic plans of a state. The com- 
mittee invited all interested non-governmental organizations to submit informa- 
ion and documentation and prepared a questionnaire on legislative texts and 
administrative measures to be sent to governments. The committee also en- 
visaged the possibility of securing the help of impartial experts who could study 
the situation in different countries and perhaps make on-the-spot investigations. 


Findings of Studies on the Relationships Between Population Trends and 
Economic and Social Factors:“ This paper, prepared by the Secretariat under 
the auspices of the Population Commission,* was intended to present a broad 
outline of trends of population growth at different times and under different 
conditions, including the study of the following aspects of demography: 1) 
prehistoric and early historic developments; 2) the population of the ancient 
world; 3) population trends, ancient to modern times; and 4) population growth 
in the modern era. 


Administrative Matters 


Relations with and Coordination of Specialized Agencies:” The Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination, established to ensure that the agreements 
between the United Nations and the specialized agencies were fully imple- 
mented and that their activities were coordinated, submitted its ninth report” 
to the Council, covering consultations for emergency action to assist in the 
maintenance of international peace and security; a program of priorities for 
United Nations and specialized agencies activities, organizational and proce- 
dural matters; and administrative and financial matters.” Considering this report, 
and the Coordination Committee’s comments and recommendations on it, the 
Council adopted a resolution expressing its appreciation for “the measure of 


' success achieved by the Secretary-General and the Administrative Committee 


ras not 


evoted 
e Was 
onsider- 
e Inter- 
. 551. 


on Coordination in the coordination of the activities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies at the Secretariat level”. Another resolution was directed 
to ensuring economy and concentration of effort in the work of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies in the economic and social field. The Council, 
its subsidiary bodies and the specialized agencies, it therefore considered, should 


“United Nations Press Release SOC/1267,  p. 564, and United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 541. 
October 80, 1951; and see United Nations, * For a summary of the administrative de- 
Bulletin, XI, p. 367 and p. 413. cisions of the Council as regards the organi- 

“Document E/CN.9/89, October 23, 1951. zation and operation of the Council and its sub- 

“For a summary of the Council’s considera- _sidiary bodies, see this issue, p. 90. 
tion of the work and report of the Population * Documents E/1991, May 15, 1951, and 

ion, see International Organization, V, E/1991/Add.1, May 15, 1951. 


-” 759; and, for a summary of the work of the 5! For a summary of the committee’s eleventh 


Commission, itself, see ibid., V, session, see International Organization, V, p. 575. 
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endeavor to establish priorities and eliminate or defer less urgent projects whey 
periodically reviewing their programs. It was also decided to consider the 
adoption of United Nations priority programs in the economic and social fields 
at its fifteenth session. A further resolution, based partially on a report by the 
Secretary-General,” concerned the role of the specialized agencies in maintaip. 
ing international peace and security. The Council noted with approval that, 
to date, ILO, UNESCO, WHO and ICAO had declared themselves willing to 
cooperate with the Assembly in that regard, and that the matter was on the 
agenda of the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank and FAO, 
The Secretary-General was asked to inform the Assembly of the resolutions or 
other action taken by the specialized agencies in this respect. 


Relations with Non-Governmental Organizations: The Council decided that 
it would make a review at its next session of the non-governmental organizations 
admitted to consultative status at its eighth and ninth sessions. The Council 
further requested the General Assembly to consider whether non-governmental 
organizations should be represented at Assembly discussions of problems which 
concern them and which fall within the competence of ECOSOC, and to make 
such arrangements in that connection as it may deem desirable. 


Elections: Vacancies arising on the Council’s functional commissions on Janv- 
ary 1, 1952, were filled by the Council’s confirmation of the election of the 
following members — all for three year terms, unless otherwise indicated:* 1) 
Transport and Communications Commission: India, Netherlands, Paraguay, 
Poland, United Kingdom; 2) Fiscal Commission: Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Pakistan, Sweden, United States; 3) Social Commission: France, Greece, India, 
Philippines, USSR, United States; 4) Commission on the Status of Women: 
Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Chile, China, Iran, New 
Zealand, Pakistan (Brazil will sit for one year, New Zealand for two); 5) Com- 
mission on Human Rights: Belgium, China, Lebanon, Poland, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay; 6) Population Commission: Australia, China, Indonesia, Mexico, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States (China will sit for one year, Australia 
for two); 7) Statistical Commission: Australia, China, Netherlands, USSR, 
United States; and 8) Thailand and Peru were elected to fill vacancies on the 
Executive Board of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund.” 


Other Matters 


Problem of Food Shortages and Famine: This item was proposed for inclusion 
on the agenda by Chile and was considered in conjunction with FAO’s report” 
The Council adopted, by a vote of 13 to 3 with one abstention, a joint Chilean- 


52 Document E/2060. dividuals must then be confirmed by the Council. 
53 The Council elects Member countries of 5+ For changes in the organization and struc- 
the United Nations as members of functional ture of the functional commission, see this issue, 
commissions; these states, in turn, after con- p. 90. 
sultation with the Secretary-General, nominate 5% Documents E/2008 and E/2008/Add.1. 
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United States resolution which: 1) recommended that FAO keep existing or 
emerging food shortages in individual countries under constant surveillance and 
maintain periodic studies of such problems; 2) recommended that FAO, in 
instances of pending critical food shortages or famine, should make emergency 
reports to be submitted both to FAO’s Council and Conference, and to the 
Secretary-General for transmission to ECOSOC.” 


Newsprint Shortage: World shortage of newsprint was the subject of a de- 
tailed resolution which endorsed recommendations submitted by the sixth gen- 
eral conference of UNESCO on the production and distribution of newsprint 
and printing paper.” The debate in the Council revealed general agreement 
on the vital need for alleviating the shortage, and for expanding production. 
The Council’s resolution, after welcoming UNESCO’s campaign to warn the 
public and governments of the situation and its effects, outlined measures to be 
taken with a view to: 1) immediate results; 2) long-term measures; and 3) 
keeping the subject under continuous review.” 


Shortage of Insecticides: Responding to a request voiced by the fourth World 
Health Assembly that the United Nations take steps toward alleviating the 
critical shortage of insecticides, the Council adopted, by a vote of 14 to 0 with 
4 abstentions, a resolution which: 1) requested the Secretary-General to estab- 
lish immediately a 15-member working party of technically qualified represen- 
tatives of the major producing and consuming countries to examine the world 
position regarding the supply of and need for DDT and BHC insecticides and, 
if a significant shortage were disclosed, to make recommendations for its allevia- 
tion; 2) requested the working party, in view of the urgency of the problem, to 
report its findings and conclusions to the Council, if possible by January 1, 1951. 


Report of Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals: The report covered 
the deliberations of the experts” during their second session (Geneva, August 
13 te September 8, 1951) on such questions as: 1) the results of field tests of 
danger warning signs; 2) the preliminary text of provisions in a draft convention 
on a uniform system of road signs and signals; and 3) the studies to be carried 
out by the experts between their second and final sessions. The report included 
annexes giving the agenda of the second session, tables and data on the field 
tests, and diagrams of the various signs used in the tests.” 


“For a consideration of the food shortage 5° The experts comprise a subsidiary body of 
and famine problems, as posed before the Coun- the Transport and Communications Commission, 
cil, see United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 313. whose report was considered and acted upon 

For a summary of the world situation in by the Council during its thirteenth session, see 
pulp and paper, see International Organization, International Organization, V, p. 759. 

V, p. 851. © Document E/CN.2/118, September 12, 

® For the full text of the resolution, see docu- 1951. 
ment E/2139. 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case 


On December 18, 1951 the International Court of Justice delivered its judg. 
ment in the fisheries case which had been brought before the Court by the 
United Kingdom against Norway.’ By a vote of ten to two the Court established 
the validity of the Norwegian Royal Decree of 1935 in international law. This 
reserved to Norway an exclusive fishing zone of four miles based on lines con. 
necting the outermost land points of the jagged coast. Through an eight tp 
four vote the Court sanctioned the Norwegian system of straight baselines and 
overruled the United Kingdom contention that the four-mile belt should more 
closely follow coastal contours. This decision ended two years of litigation 
over a forty-five year controversy.’ 


French Moroccan Case 
After several weeks of futile negotiations the United States won a prelimi- 


nary point in the dispute with France over the validity of preferential rights | 


for United States citizens in French Morocco.’ On October 9, 1951 France 
formally declared to the Court that the French government represented both 
France and French Morocco.‘ The Court recorded October 31, 1951 the with. 
drawal by the United States government of its preliminary objection filed June 
21, 1951 and the resumption of proceedings. The time limit of the counter. 
memorial of the United States was fixed for December 20, 1951, the French 
reply for February 15, 1952, and the United States rejoinder April 11, 1952. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Case 


On December 8, 1951 the Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs announced to 
the Registrar of the Court the appointment of Hossein Navab, Iranian Minister 
at The Hague, as agent in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Case.’ 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


Keiichi Tatsuke, Secretary of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Japan, and / 
Takezo Shimoda, Japanese permanent delegate at The Hague, met with the | 


Registrar of the Court (Hambro) to declare on December 10, 1951 the Japa- 
nese acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court concerning the 
interpretation and application of the peace treaty of September 8, 1951. This 
declaration was made by application of Article 22 of this treaty.’ 


1For summary of earlier developments, see ® Case Concerning the Rights of Nationals of 
International Organization, V, p. 781-782. United States of America in Morocco, Order of 

2 New York Times, December 18, 1951. October 31, 1951, IC] Reports 1951, p- 111. 

* For summary of previous developments, see TIC) Communiqué 51/55, December 10, 
International Organization, V, p. 591-592. _ 1951. 


4New York Times, November 2, 1951. 
5 For summary of previous developments, see 
International Organization, V, p. 780 
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Minquiers Case 


On December 6, 1951 the United Kingdom, Northern Ireland, and France 
notified the Court of their signature December 29, 1950 of a special agreement 
to submit to the Court their dispute over claims of sovereignty to islets in the 
Minquiers and the Ecréhous group.’ It was announced that R. S. B. Best, had 
been appointed agent for the case. The United Kingdom agreed to submit its 
memorial within three months of the Court's notification of the agreement; the 
French counter-memorial would follow three months thereafter. The agree- 
ment, subject to ratification, came into force on September 24, 1951. 


Nottebohm Case 


The government of Liechtenstein filed in the Registry of the Court an applica- 
tion on December 17, 1951 instituting proceedings against the Republic of 
Guatemala. The application referred to declarations made by the two states 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in accordance with Article 36 
of the Court Statute. Liechtenstein complained that Guatemala acted contrary 
to international law in its detention, internment, and expulsion of Friedrich 
Nottebohm, a Liechtenstein national, and in its confiscation of his property. 
Therefore, the government of Liechtenstein demanded that the government of 
Guatemala compensate to Mr. Nottebohm for losses incurred by government 
action and restore his property to him.” 


Ambatielos Case 

On November 9, 1951 the Court extended to January 15, 1952 the time limit 
fixed for the presentation of the United Kingdom counter-memorial; the rest of 
the procedures were reserved for further decision.” 


SIC} Communiqué 51/57, December 14, 10 Ambatielos Case, Order of November 9, 
1951. 1951, IC] Reports 1951, p. 114. 

*ICJ Application Instituting Proceedings, 
Nottebohm Case, December 17, 1951. 








II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Sixth Session of the Conference 


The sixth session of the Food and Agricultural Organization Conference was 
held November 19 to December 7, 1951 in Rome. This was its first biennial 
session. The provisional agenda for the conference included the following: 
appointment of a Director-General; election of Council members and chairman; 
emergency action to assist the United Nations in the maintenance of peace and 
security; final action on the international plant protection convention; establish- 
ment of a Latin American fisheries council, and principles of forest policy; 
review of the world situation and existing trends in agricultural production and 
consumption; international commodity problems; the activities of FAO and its 
long-term objectives; the report of the Director-General (Dodd); the technical 
assistance program; the $8,753,000 budget and other administrative and finan- 
cial questions; and the relation of FAO to the United Nations.’ 

In an announcement to the working committee of the sixth session Mr. Dodd 
declared, “a new world is coming into existence . . . in which those who neglect 
the common man do so at their peril”.’ He stated that: 1) member nations failed 
to achieve one-tenth of the goals set at the organization’s inception; 2) progress 
to increase food supply was retarded in mid-1950 by the Korean war; 3) stand- 
ards of living were barely sustained; 4) a three to four percent food production 
increase was vital for each of the next ten years. He stressed the need for 
conference members to examine their approach since reconstruction and political 
problems insufficiently explained the meager accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion.” Noting that population had increased one to two percent in many under- 
developed countries, outstripping the increase in food supplies, Mr. Dodd 
proposed that: 1) the FAO conference aim at a fifteen percent increase in pro- 
duction by 1958, twenty percent by 1963; 2) each government draw up specific 
programs to implement development of agricultural resources to reach the 
proposed targets; 3) extension services — the key to the problem of agricultural 
improvement — be expanded with the eventual purpose of reaching every com- 
munity in the underdeveloped areas. Only through such a coordinated pro- 
gram, Mr. Dodd argued, could financial aid for agricultural development be 
provided on the scale needed to raise living standards. Mr. Dodd explained 
that the threat of famine in parts of India had given “stark proof” of the narrow 
margin by which agriculture kept ahead of the barest needs of people in large 
areas of the world. “In too many places, especially where the need for more 
food is most acute, we have tended to stagnate at the production levels achieved 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 872, 2 New York Times, November 23, 1951. 
United Nations Press Release FAO/514, Novem- 3 Tbid. 
ber 14, 1951. 
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in 1948”.* Yet, he listed a number of favorable factors in world outlook: 1) 
the great devastation of the war had been rapidly repaired; 2) in recent years 
there existed striking examples of the successful application of agricultural 
technology to production rise; 3) governments made considerable progress in 
analyzing problems and in establishing administrative machinery; 4) FAO had 
grown steadily in strength and influence in the past five years; 5) the most 
urgent investment needs for agricultural development had been calculated; 6) 
the underdeveloped countries had become more conscious of their situation and 
had exerted strong pressures for improvement. Mr. Dodd, in conclusion, em- 
phasized the great responsibility of FAO in the solution of poverty and low 
productivity. 

On December 6, 1951 the Conference ended its final session with the rejec- 
tion of the United States proposal to give the General Assembly “blank check” 
support of any emergency action for peace. The Conference voted 21 to 0, 
with 37 not voting, to accept the United Kingdom counter proposal only to 
consider such support. The issue originated in the discussion over FAO co- 
operative methods with the United Nations wherein the United States remarked 
that FAO originally agreed to support any peace action of the Security Council; 
as a result of the use of the veto the United States urged that the General Assem- 
bly be authorized to accept the task. The Conference passed the budget with 
a plea to member nations to contribute an additional $250,000 if necessary; 
the United States, contributing 30 percent to the budget, abstained.* 


Twelfth Session of the Council 


The twelfth session of the Council of the Food and Agricultural Organization 
met in Rome June 11 to 28, 1951.°. The Council recommended that the 
Director-General (Dodd) make a continuous study of the effects of the re- 
armament program upon agricultural production and that the FAO Committee 
on Commodity Problems intensify its efforts toward solution of these problems. 
The Director-General was also asked to give high priority to programs designed 
to control desert locust plagues. A provisional agenda for the sixth session of 
the FAO Conference was approved. The thirteenth session of the Council 
opened in Rome November 13, 1951.’ 


Sixth Annual Report of the Director-General 


In the sixth annual report Mr. Dodd announced that the year 1950/1951 
had been the most arduous year in FAO history due to the shift of headquarters 
to Rome. Yet, this period, he believed, marked the greatest strides yet taken 
to: 1) increase production and improve food, forestry, and fishery production; 
2) organize international action; 3) provide governments with information on 
food, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and nutrition; 4) appraise the outlook for 

‘United Nations Press Release FAO/517, sion of the Council, see International Organi- 
November 21, 1951, p. 3. zation, V, p. 783. 


5New York Times, December 6, 1951. ™United Nations, The Work of FAO 1950/ 
*For previous summary of the twelfth ses- 1951, Report of the Director-General. 
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production and consumption and the development of world trade in agriculture 
This constituted the major activities of the organization since its establishment, 
As a result of recent developments the program emphasis had shifted to one 


of practical assistance designed to raise levels of nutrition and standards of liy. | 


ing and to achieve an increased supply of food and forestry products. Thus, 
the report dealt largely with the FAO Expanded Technical Assistance Program, 
By September 1, 1951 100 projects, defined as supplemental agreements, had 
been initiated in 35 countries by 123 scientific and professional workers of 39 
nationalities; by this date FAO had also committed itself to 154 fellowships 
and scholarships, with 40 additional commitments in negotiation. Although 
these projects covered fifteen fields of work, nearly one-half of the expenditures 
were allocated to program building, preparatory missions, land utilization and 
development, crops and livestock. Mr. Dodd estimated the technical assistance 
program budget for 1952 at $8,753,000, $4,622,000 of which was allotted to 
the extension of prior activities, $4,131,000 to the establishment of new projects, 
Regional programs were viewed as increasingly important; to this end three 


offices had been established in Latin America, North America, and Washington, 


D. C. To effect greater coordination of FAO activities a program and policy 
board, consisting of the office of the Director-General and the directors of 
divisions, was established.* 


Review and Outlook for Food and Agriculture 


On October 29, 1951 the world food supply for 1950/1951 was announced 
to be three percent higher than that of the preceding year. The world produc- 
tion index for principal food crops equaled 109 (computed on basis of average 
years, 1934-1938 and excluding the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). In 
view of a twelve percent population increase and unequal distribution of this 
increase between high producer countries and undernourished areas, the nine 
percent increase in food production was not sufficient. Even if foods were 
evenly distributed, each of the 2,000 million in the world would have less than 
in the average years. World food trade averaged a third less than prewar trade. 
In the far east and Asia the situation looked particularly bad due to the precar- 





ous balance between the supply and demand for rice and imports and Indian | 


crop failures raising import needs to eight million tons, an unprecedented total. 


The threat of defense expansion to economic development further weakened | 


the prognosis of upward trends in food supply and agricultural production. 
Thus, the underdeveloped countries were urged to tackle the problems of agri- 
cultural and industrial development with greater drive and determination; the 
major industrial nations were asked to take special measures to maintain eco- 


nomic development of the underdeveloped areas, granting special attention to 


the allocation of scare materials. 

Despite political, military, and economic uncertainties food prices had be- 
come stabilized during recent months; production was expanding; and harvest 
prospects appeared favorable. The high import costs of raw materials accom- 


8 Ibid. 
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ied with increased competition from rapidly expanding domestic consump- 
tion in major food exporting countries had caused a twelve percent foreign trade 
increase. This helped alleviate gaps between surplus and deficit areas; con- 
tinuing recovery was seen to depend upon an equilibrium in United States 
foreign trade. Slight gains in per capita food supplies during the year indicated 
small increases in protein consumption in most regions; yet nutritive levels were 
still considered unsatisfactory.’ 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT" 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors 


The sixth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development took place in Washington, D. C., 
September 10 to 14, 1951, concurrently with the meeting of the Board of the 
International Monetary Fund.’ In presenting the Bank’s Sixth Annual Report 
to the Board, the President (Black) reviewed briefly the Bank’s activities for 
the year ended June 30, 1951. He pointed out that in all phases of its opera- 
tions, the year was the largest in the Bank’s history and demonstrated its con- 
siderable and growing strength. He expressed the opinion that the Bank, unless 
there was further deterioration in the international situation, could meet all the 
capital needs of economic development in its member states, to the extent that 
these needs should be met on a long-term loan basis. In view of this, he ques- 
tioned the validity of continuing suggestions to vastly increase funds for this 
purpose. By that he did not exclude the provision of other instruments for 
providing capital for economic growth and stated that the Bank was studying a 
proposal for the establishment of an international finance corporation to com- 
plement the Bank by providing equity investments and loans for private enter- 
prise without governmental guarantee.’ The Bank’s report on this proposal was 
to be presented to the United Nations Economic and Social Council in the 
spring of 1952. 

Mr. Black suggested five axioms which should be widely observed in the 
development process: 1) economic development was an important objective of 
all nations — more developed as well as less developed; 2) it could not be based 
on expediency — political or otherwise; 3) too much emphasis was often placed 
on capital, particularly foreign capital — attention should also be focused on 
such factors as the country’s social institutions, distribution of wealth, edu- 
cational efforts, and the competence of government administration; 4) the 
effectiveness of ‘technical assistance programs must be increased, with more 
concentration of effort on fundamentals such as agriculture, education, health 


*United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 410-411. 

1This summary of the International Bank 
was written in cooperation with Miss Agnes L. 
Maher, Assistant to the Director, Public Rela- 
tions Staff of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

*For summary of the annual report of the 


Bank, see International Organization, V, p. 199; 
for summary of the joint session of the Gov- 
ernors of the Bank and the Fund, see this issue, 
p. 121. 

*For further discussion, 
Organization, V, p. 594. 


see International 
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and public administration; 5) development was primarily the responsibility of 
the developing country itself. 

During the course of the meeting, the Board approved the financial state. 
ments, and the budget for the ensuing year. In this connection, in committee, 
the Governor for the United Kingdom re-emphasized the continuing need for 
economy, both for its own sake and to give no occasion for the kind of public 
criticism so often directed at international organizations in this regard. The 
Governors noted with approval the allocation of net income for the fiscal year 
just ended to the General Reserve; reviewed and noted certain bond and Joan 
regulations; and took note of a report from the Executive Directors that portions 
of the Chinese and Czechoslovakian capital subscriptions were now past due, 
The report of the Executive Directors defining the Bank’s relationship to the 
resolution of the United Nations Genera] Assembly, “Uniting for Peace” and 
the ECOSOC resolution, “Emergency action by the Economic and Social Coun. 
cil and specialized agencies to assist in the maintenance of international peace 
and security”,” was approved by the Board. In committee India and Czecho- 
slovakia spoke in opposition to the resolution stating that political activities 
were inconsistent with Bank policy. Finland, a non-member of the United 
Nations, abstained from comment. 

Officers of the Board of Governors were elected for 1951-1952, the Governor 
of Brazil, chairman, and the Governors for China, France, India, United King. 
dom and the United States, vice-chairmen. The seventh annual meeting of the 
Board was scheduled for September 1952 in Mexico City.° 


Activities of the Bank between July 1 and December 31, 1951 


Lending Operations: In the first six months of the fiscal year 1951-1952, the 
Bank made nine loans totalling $118,258,000, bringing total loan commitments 
on December 31, 1951 to $1,231,783,000. 

On September 13, two loans totalling $70,000,000 were made to aid in the 
$600 million Ten Year Development Plan, 1950-1960, of the Belgian Congo’ 
A loan of $40,000,000 to the Congo was the first to the overseas territory of 
a member country, and will cover the foreign-exchange costs of capital goods 
needed for the plan and for consumer goods necessitated by higher employment 
resulting from the plan. Belgium received a loan of $30,000,000 to help finance 
imports of raw materials and consumer goods which the country needed as a 
result of increased production of goods for the Congo. The equivalent of this 
loan in Congolese or Belgian francs was to be made available to the Congo. 
The plan was designed to increase production, develop resources and raise 
living standards through the expansion of transportation and communications, 





*For summary of the resolution on Uniting 
for Peace, adopted by the fifth session, see ibid., 
p- 68. 

5 For resolution, see Economic and Social 
Council, Official Records (twelfth session) Sup- 
plement No. 1, p. 19. 

*Summary Proceedings, Sixth Annual Meet- 


ing of the Board of Governors, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
November 30, 1951. 

7 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Loan Number 47 BE, and 48 BE, 
September 13, 1951. 
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electric power and water services, improvement of native agriculture, public 
health and education. 

The Corporacion de Fomento de la Produccion of Chile received $1,300,000 
on October 10 for the exploration and use of underground water resources in 
the Rio Elqui Valley." This will serve as a pilot undertaking to determine the 
availability of water supply for this and other irrigation projects in northern 
Chile. If successful, through increased water for irrigation, the project will 
help alleviate Chile’s serious food shortage; and will point the way to further 
development of irrigation and agriculture in the arid regions of the north. 

A loan of $10,000,000 was made on October 10 to aid in the development of 
southern Italy.” The borrower was the Cassa per Opere Straordinarie di Pub- 
blico Interesse nell’Italia Meridionale, a government agency established to 
administer Italy’s Ter Year Plan for the development of the south. The pro- 
gram provided for reclamation of coastland and river valleys, reforestation of 
mountain areas, farm improvements, resettlement under the land reform pro- 
gram of Italy, construction of aqueducts and provincial roads and some tourist 
facilities. The dollars provided by the Bank loan would make it possible for 
Italy to pay for additional dollar imports necessitated by greater economic ac- 
tivity and employment resulting from the plan. Cassa would use the lira equiva- 
lent of the loan for industrial projects which would create new employment 
and would be related to processing and conservation programs in the agricul- 
tural phase of the plan. 

On October 11 the Bank also announced a loan equivalent to $28,000,000 to 
Yugoslavia.” This loan consisted entirely of non-dollar currencies and would 
finance equipment for productive undertakings in major sectors of the country’s 
economy. By providing key items for the operation of productive facilities, 
costing a total of $200,000,000, the loan should help increase the supply of 
goods for consumers and for export, improve efficiency and lower costs of pro- 
duction, ease manpower strains and also improve the balance of payments 
position by about $60,000,000 annually. 

Nicaragua received on October 29 a loan of $550,000 for the construction 
of a plant for drying and storing grain." The 6,000-ton storage plant, to be 
located at Managua, would serve as a pilot project for the building of similar 
plants in Nicaragua to improve the quality of food and increase the supply of 
grains for export.” 

A loan of £360,000 ($1,008,000) was made to Iceland” November 1 to 
finance the import of materials to build or modernize farms and to improve grass- 
lands. Sheep disease and the wartime drift of population to towns resulted 
in the deterioration of the production of sheep products — before 1934, one of 


8 International Bank for Reconstruction and "For summary of two previous loans, see 
Development, Loan Number 49 CH, October 10, International Organization, V, p. 594-595. 
1951. 2 International Bank for Reconstruction and 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Loan Number 52 NI, October 29, 
Development, Loan Number 50 IT, October 10, 1951. 
1951. 48 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
” International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Loan Number 53 IC, November 1, 
— Loan Number 51 YU, October 11, 1951. 
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Iceland’s most important exports. Improved farm buildings and better grass. 
lands were expected to aid Iceland’s program to revitalize agriculture by attract. 


ing its people back to the farms and restoring the production of sheep and sheep | 


products. 


On November 13, the Bank made a loan of $2,400,000 to relieve the acute 


power shortage in Bucaramanga, the center of Colombia’s tobacco industry. 
The loan will be used by the Central Hidroelectrica del Rio Lebrija to finance 
the major part of the foregin-exchange costs of a $6,897,700 hydroelectric 
project which the company was building on the Lebrija River. Seventy per cent 
completed in November, the project was scheduled for completion by May 
1953. 

A loan of $5,000,000 was made to Paraguay on December 7, to finance im- 
ports of equipment and supplies to improve cultivation methods and farm-to. 
market transportation and thereby help increase agricultural production. Wider 
distribution of farm tools and machinery would enable farmers to increase cul- 
tivated acreage; and better roads and trucks would link isolated producing areas 
with marketing and supply centers, and encourage farms to plant larger crops." 


Missions 


During the period under review representatives of the Bank visited more | 


than 20 member countries or territories: Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Jamaica, Kenya, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Surinam and Turkey. Some of these visits were made in 
connection with loan applications; others were for the purpose of consultation 
with the authorities preparatory to the formulation of loan proposals. Still others 
were undertaken to provide technical assistance of various kinds. The missions 
to Ceylon and Surinam were similar in purpose to the general survey missions 
previously sent to Colombia, Turkey, Cuba, Guatemala and Iraq. The mission 
to Ceylon studied the country’s economic potentialities and was to make con 
crete recommendations for a long-term development program in the fields of 
agriculture, transportation, industry, mineral and water resources, power and 
public health.” The mission to Surinam, which was sent at the request of the 
Netherlands government, reviewed the country’s plans for development projects 
and was to make recommendations for an overall development program.” Both 
missions included specialists nominated by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; and the World Health Organization nominated an expert for the mission 
to Ceylon. 


14 International Bank for Reconstruction and 16 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Loan Number 54 CO, November Development, Press Release 261, September 27, 
138, 1951. 1951. 


45 International Bank for Reconstruction and 17 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Lodn Number 55 PA, December Development, Press Release 266, October 26, 
7, 1951. 1951. 
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Other Operations 

The Bank’s subscribed capital increased to $8,438,500,000 with the admis- 
sion of Sweden to membership in the Bank on August 31. 

In order to increase its funds for loans, the Bank sold its bonds in the finan- 
cial markets of Switzerland and the United States, bringing total borrowings to 
$436,222,222. The United States sales were $100,000,000 thirty-year 3%% 
bonds and the Swiss issue was Sw.Fr. 50,000,000 ($11,634,671) twelve year 
34% bonds. The Bank also sold, with its guarantee, bonds in the principal 
amount of $242,000 received under its loan to Fomento of Chile. 

The Bank’s net earnings for the six months’ period ended December 31, 1951 
were $8,071,486, an increase of $496,855 over a similar period in 1950. Gross 
income, less $3,558,912 appropriated to the Special Reserve, amounted to 
$16,637,921, an increase of $3,267,211 over the six-month period ,in the previ- 
ous year. The net income was placed in the General Reserve Against Losses 
on Loans and Guarantees, raising this reserve to $50,226,704 on December 31. 
Loan commissions credited to the Special Reserve increased it to $23,684,660. 
Total reserves equaled $73,911,364 at the end of the first six months of the fiscal 

ear. 

First full repayment of loans occurred during this period with the final pay- 
ments on the Finnish and Yugoslav loans totaling $5,000,000. Disbursements on 
loans amounted to $79,082,702, bringing total disbursements to $770,809,831. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Post-Assembly and Fourteenth Sessions of the Council 


The Council held a post-assembly session June 21 to 29, 1951 in which air 
navigation problems figured most prominently.’ The Council established uni- 
versal radio telephony procedures recommended by the Airworthiness and the 
Communications Divisions during their fourth sessions and incorporated them 
into Amendment 4 to Annex 10 (Aeronautical Telecommunications) of Stand- 
ards and Recommended Practices for implementation November 1, 1951. The 
Air Navigation Commission was authorized to establish a small standing com- 
mittee, proposed by the Airworthiness and Operations Divisions, to make 
tentative amendment to Annexes 6 and 8 (Operation of Aircraft, Airworthi- 
ness of Aircraft). The Council also approved the implementation January 1, 
1952 of the Revised Supplementary Regional Procedures in Meteorology. On 
the advice of the Air Navigation Commission, the Council approved the pro- 
posal by the United States and France to include the New York—Paris circuit 
in the Aeronautical Fixed Telecommunications Network of the European and 
the Mediterranean Region, subject to review by the European and Mediter- 
ranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting in February. Amendments 23 to 28 
to Annex 4 (Aeronautical Charts) were adopted; and unless disapproved by a 
majority of contracting states they would become effective November 1, 1951 


1For summary of the Assembly session, see International Organization, V, p. 789-791. 
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and implemented January 1, 1952. The Council endorsed the establishment of 
regional training centers and directed the Secretary-General to encourage such 
development and particularly to urge the governments of India, Pakistan, and 
Egypt to consider further development of centers of Allahabad, Nawabshar or 
Karachi, and Cairo, not only for the benefit of their own nations, but also for 
that of neighboring states. Noting the development of prohibited, restricted, 
and danger areas along international air routes, the Council asked all contract. 
ing states to issue communications prior to boundary changes. Mohammed E£] 
Hakeem (Egypt) and A. C. Carter (United Kingdom) were appointed to the 
Air Navigation Commission. In conclusion, the third report of the Organiza. 
tion’s technical assistance program was approved with its estimated $900,000 
budget for 1952 for transferral to the United Nations. The retirement of the 
Secretary-General, Albert Roper, was deferred until December 31, 1951.7 

The fourteenth session of the Council convened September 28. New men- 
bers were elected to the Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigation Services 
and the Finance Committee; Walter Binaghi (Argentina) was appointed chair- 
man of the Air Navigation Commission, Don Fermin Tordesillas Calveton 
(Spain) a member of the Air Navigation Commission; Frederic Tymms (United 
Kingdom) became chairman of the Air Transport Committee. The Council au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to appoint the Auditor General of Canada as 
external auditor for the organization beginning January 1, 1952. Approval was 
given for transferral to the United Nations Economic and Social Council of the 
resolution dealing with taxation of income and flight equipment for international 
air transport. Altimeter setting procedures, recommended by the Operations 
Division at its fourth session, were approved for application in the African and 
Indian Ocean and the southeast Asia regions. The Council opposed modifica- 
tion of the meteorological sub-area broadcast schemes.’ 


Legal Committee 


The Legal Committee held its eighth session September 11 to 28, 1951 in 
Madrid. Twenty states and four international organizations attended the meet- 
ing. The agenda dealt primarily with the revision of the Warsaw Convention 
for the unification of rules relating to the liability of the carrier in international 
carriage. A progress report on the legal status of aircraft was deferred in the 
absence of the rapporteur; the secretariat transmitted its report; and improve- 
ment of preparations for the session was emphasized. Tentatively it was de- 
cided to hold the ninth session of the Legal Committee during January, 1953 
in Montreal.‘ 


Technical Activities 
Air Navigation Commission: The Air Navigation Commission convened Sep- 
tember 18, 1951 for its eighth session and submitted to the Council its work 


2ICAO Monthly Bulletin, September 1951, 8 Ibid., November 1951, p. 4. 
p. 5. ‘ Ibid., p. 18-21. 
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program concerning the improvement of air navigation facilities in the Carib- 
bean, southeast Asia, the middle east, Europe and the Mediterranean. During 
the seventh session a lack of uniformity in altimeter setting procedures in the 
European and Mediterranean had been noted; subsequently, the states were 
asked to indicate their willingness to adopt methods similar to those used in 
the Caribbean and the middle east; despite general agreement that these meth- 
ods could not be immediately implemented, the commission requested that the 
European and Mediterranean Regional Meeting introduce at its next session 
rocedures to remove navigational hazards. The commission also agreed that 
states which had not introduced procedures established by the second session 
of the European and Mediterranean Regional Meeting be requested to make 
efforts, either bilaterally or multilaterally, to remove deficiencies. The decisions 
of the Operations Division at its fourth session were scheduled for early imple- 
mentation in the African and Indian Ocean and the south Asian regions. The 
commission studied problems of boundary establishment preliminary to analysis 
at the subsequent South American and South Atlantic Meeting. The Personnel 
Licensing Division agenda was noted and determined by the commission.’ 


Air Transport Committee: The Air Transport Committee met October 9 to 
discuss the accomplishments in air mail, insurance, taxation, registration of air- 
craft, scheduling and non-scheduling of flights as a preliminary to an eventual 
multilateral agreement on commercial rights, the introduction of second class 
fares, and European pooling arrangements.” 


Search and. Rescue Division: The Search and Rescue Division held its third 
session in Montreal from September 4 to 24, 1951. The division reviewed the 
draft manual to improve practice of Annex 12 (Search and Rescue) .’ 


Meteorological Service: The Meteorological Service convened October 15 and 
adopted Amendments 22 to 37 to Annex 3 (Meteorological Codes). Full im- 
plementation of meteorological provisions to operators, air traffic service units 
and rescue centers was scheduled for January 1, 1952 in accordance with recent 
requirements of the air navigation services. A world-wide tabulation of meteor- 
ological facilities was further devised.” 


Joint Financing Projects: The Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigation 
Services and the Council examined the request by Denmark on March 21, 1951 
for the financing of a long-range navigation aids station at Frederiksdal in south- 
east Greenland. It was decided that the station, which had been operated until 
July, 1951 by the United States, would be financed by the states participating in 
provisional arrangements similar to the assessment of the Iceland LORAN 
station. An audit of the costs incurred for the station in Iceland was made and 
amendments adopted for a revision of its administration. Joint support prob- 
lems recommended in 1949 by the London Conference were studied. It was 
estimated that additional states would contribute to the projects in accordance 


with North Atlantic Ocean weather statistics.° 
‘Ibid., p. 4-6. 8 Ibid., p. 14. 
*Ibid., p. 7-8. * Ibid., September 1951, p. 11-13. 
' Ibid., p. 28-29. 
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Regional Meetings 

On November 29, 1951 the South American and South Atlantic Regional 
Meeting drafted a detailed plan for air navigation reforms along international 
air routes in those areas. The meeting recommended methods to provide net. 
works of upper air radio sonde, to establish radio wind obstruction stations for 
forecasting, to reorganize flight information regions in order to provide each 
high traffic route with permanent research and rescue stations, to install instru. 
ment landing systems in six aerodromes, and to improve overloaded communi- 
cation and lighting systems. The conference proposals were first submitted 
to the Air Navigation Commission for study before transferral to the Council.” 

A special meeting convened October 22, 1951 for the coordination of air 
traffic in western Europe, the control of air spaces, the establishment of a net- 
work, and the grant of equality both to civil and military aviation so that in 
time of peace, coordination would avoid exclusive allocation to military needs, 
Details of the plans were left for finalization to the February European and 
Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting.” 


Relations with Other Organizations 


On August 18, 1951 a report on the organization’s activities during the pre- 
ceding year, was transmitted to the United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The report emphasized the improved economic position of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and the increasing dependence of the world upon 
passenger and goods transport. The completion of 14 Annexes to the Conven- 
tion, a survey of regional plans for improving air services, and the particular 
advancement of the legal and technical assistance functions of the organization 
were announced. The eventual rather than immediate development of a multi- 
lateral agreement on commercial rights in transport was considered, and great 
progress in the facilitation of crossing international boundaries was envisaged. 
The Convention on Damage Caused by Foreign Aircraft for Third Parties on the 
Surface was scheduled for adoption at the end of the year. The Council stressed 
particularly the importance of the technical assistance program undertaken 
by the organization in collaboration with the United Nations, the World Mete- 
orological Organization, and the International Telecommunication Union. 
ECOSOC was asked to approve a $900,000 allocation to the program and to 
contribute an additional $617,000 for utilization in the sending of missions, 
financing of equipment and training centers, and fellowships. The Council 
announced that the enlarged program during this period had made grants to 
11 countries, was negotiating with 7 additional countries, and had given 47 
fellowships with an additional 37 nearing completion.” 


Technical Assistance 


On July 16, 1951 a technical assistance agreement was signed between ICAO 
and Colombia appointing civil aviation experts to advise the government on 


1%” ICAO News Release, November 13, 1951. 2ICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1951, 
11 Ibid., November 29, 1951. p- 9-10. 
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its general civil aviation policy, implementation and specific problems of air 

rt, and economic problems for the financing of air navigation services 
and facilities. El Salvador was appointed an expert on September 6 to prepare 
an air transport survey of the facilities there. On September 11 Indonesia was 
dispatched eight experts to supervise ground service organization, to instruct 
in aircraft and engine maintenance, air traffic control, radio operations and 
maintenance, aeronautical maps and charts, airports, and aviation economics. 
ICAO agreed September 18 to send Iraq an air traffic service expert and aero- 
nautical meteorologist. Pakistan received the assistance of three experts to 
train junior communication engineers to handle operational problems, com- 
munication engineers to install and maintain air navigation equipment and 
four air traffic control officers to give guidance on field problems and procedures. 
On September 27 Israel was granted additional assistance for the implementa- 
tion of air traffic certification procedures. During this period fellowships were 
granted to Burma, F’ inland, Greece, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Indonesia, Italy, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pakistan and Peru; new requests were considered 
from: Burma, the Dominican Republic, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Peru, Spain and Turkey.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 

The 117th session of the Governing Body of the International Labor Organi- 
zation met at Geneva from November 22 to 26, 1951 under the chairmanship 
of Paul Ramadier. Meetings of the Governing Body’s committees on manpower 
and employment, finance and administration, relations with other international 
organizations, industrial committees, technical assistance, and allocations pre- 
ceded the session, at which reports of these committees were considered. Also 
on the Governing Body’s agenda was the report of the third session of the 
Asian Advisory Committee, which was held in Geneva from November 10 to 
13.". The Governing Body authorized the Director-General (Morse) to consult 
the Egyptian government on suggestions which might result in an investigation 
by ILO of Egyptian charges that United Kingdom military authorities were 
using arms to force Egyptians to work in the Suez Canal zone.’ Among its 
other decisions the Governing Body accepted an invitation from Brazil to hold 
ILO’s Fifth American Regional Conference at Rio de Janeiro from April 17 to 
80, 1952, authorized the Director-General to undertake consultations with a 
view to the convening of a tripartite meeting of representatives from coal- 
producing countries on problems of the coal mining industry, and reaffirmed 
the need for ILO to continue to assist governments in solving immediate prac- 
tical problems in the manpower field and, particularly, to provide them with 
technical assistance concerning the migration process." An invitation from 

4 Tbid., September 1951, p. 6-7; tbid., Octo- 1 Document G. B. 117/9/20, n.d. 


ber 1951, p. 8-13, 16-17; ibid., November 1951, 2ILO News Service, November 26, 1951. 
p. 11-13. 3 Ibid. 
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Turkey to locate ILO’s Near and Middle East Manpower Field Office at Istan. 
bul was accepted, and an agreement by ILO and the Council of Europe provid. 
ing for cooperation between the two bodies approved. It was decided that 
the next session of the Governing Body should be held at Geneva from March 
11 to 14, 1952. 


Other Meetings 


In accordance with a decision of the 112th and 113th session of the Govern. 
ing Body, a meeting of experts on the status and conditions of employment of 
domestic workers was held in Geneva from July 2 to 6, 1951.‘ Twelve experts 
from nine countries attended the meeting, the agenda of which included the 
following subjects: 1) contract of employment, 2) conditions of life and em. 
ployment, 3) social security, 4) vocational training and certification, and 5) 
home aid services. It was subsequently agreed at the 117th session of the 
Governing Body that the conclusions of the meeting of experts should be trans. 
mitted to governments.” 

From October 2 to 16, 1951 the ILO Migration Conference met in Rome. 
With representatives from 27 countries in attendance, the main task of the 
conference was to consider an ILO proposal to establish a new migration or- 
ganization under ILO in order to transfer 1,700,000 Europeans from over- 
populated countries to new homes within the next five years.’ The conference 
had before it a detailed program drawn up by the International Labor Office 
proposing creation of a “Migration Administration” and a “Migration Aid 
Fund”. However, the conference decided to substitute for the machinery sug- 
gested by ILO a proposal for a Consultative Council. This proposal was adopted 
as the United States, Australia and Canada abstained from voting on it.’ The 
plan, which was to be submitted to the Governing Body in November, provided 
for a council of representatives of those countries represented at Naples and 
interested in migration overseas. The Council would be responsible to these 
governments and have the following responsibilities: consider questions of pol- 
icy, particularly to promote, stimulate and support international action; study 
the needs and opportunities for migration and international action to supple- 
ment individual or bilateral action; make suggestions to governments; insure 
that the migration factor was fully considered in all programs for economic 
development; and report periodically to member governments. 

Also adopted by the conference were resolutions establishing criteria for the 
medical examination and selection of migrants and urging immediate action by 
governments to deal with the transport of migrants. 

Another ILO meeting in progress during the period under review was the 
fourth session of the Inland Transport Committee, which opened on Decem- 
ber 4 in Genoa. 


‘Industry and Labour, October 1, 1951, Documents, VII, p. 582. For a summary of 

p. 275. action taken during the early part of the confer- 
5ILO News Service, November 26, 1951. ence, see International Organization, V, p. 797. 
® Chronology of International Events and TILO News Service, October 26, 1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Joint Meeting of the Board of Governors 


The annual joint meeting of the Boards of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was held in Washington from September 10 to 14, 1951, concurrently 
with the annual meetings of the Governors of the individual bodies. The 
Czechoslovakian Governor proposed at the opening meeting that delegates from 
the People’s Republic of China be substituted (in all Fund, Bank and Joint 
machinery) for the delegates from the “Kuomintang group”. No action, how- 
ever, was taken on the “expulsion” resolution. At the closing joint session, on 
September 14, the Governors disposed of the remainder of the substantive work 
of the Joint Procedures Committee by agreeing that: 1) the seventh annual 
meeting of the joint Boards of Governors be held in Mexico City in the first 
half of September, 1952; 2) the Governor for Brazil be chairman for the joint 
Board of Governors for the ensuing year, while the Governors for China, France, 
India, the United Kingdom and the United States be vice-chairmen; 3) the 
composition of the Joint Procedures Committee for the ensuing year be the 
Governors for Brazil (chairman), Australia (vice-chairman), Lebanon (report- 
ing member), and China, Finland, France, India, Luxembourg, Mexico, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Many of the problems which had confronted the fifth annual joint meeting’ 
were also presented to the sixth. There was general approbation of the extent 
and direction of the Bank’s work and general recognition of the fact that capital 
goods and resources were still available for development projects in spite of 
the demands of rearmament. Throughout the joint sessions considerable em- 
phasis was placed on the problem of national and international inflationary 
tendencies, the aggravating forces set in motion by rearmament, and the need 
for realistic, coordinated action to attack the root causes of inflation within the 
domestic economies. Differences concerning Fund policy centered about the 
primary issues of: 1) how the Fund’s resources were to be utilized; and 2) the 
extent and timing of the steps to be taken toward reduction or elimination of 
restrictive trade practices. 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Fund 


Committee on Payments, Par Values and Gold: The committee met, on Sep- 
tember 11, 1951, and considered the annual report.’ In noting that the Execu- 
tive Directors had emphasized the financial and exchange aspects of the in- 
fation problem, the committee stressed that other elements of national policy, 
such as increased productivity of key commodities, were also important in the 
fight against inflation. On the subject of gold policy the committee noted that 
the Executive Directors had directed the staff, in consultation with representa- 

’For a summary of the activities of the ?For a summary of the Annual Report of 


fifth annual meeting of the joint Boards of Gov- _ the Executive Directors for the fiscal year ending 
emors, see International Organization, V, p. 206. April 30, 1951, see ibid., p. 797. 
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tives of some member countries, to elaborate more effective methods of imple- 
menting the Fund’s gold policy. Since the staff's report would shortly be 
considered by the Executive Directors discussion of the subject was not pursued 
by the committee. The committee’s report was approved without comment by 
the Board of Governors. 


Committee on Finance and Organization: Concern was expressed by several 
members of the committee regarding the ability of the Fund to discharge its 
responsibilities with a limited budget, and attention was drawn to the additional 
tasks, outlined in the sixth annual report, which had to be undertaken in the 
coming years. 

The committee recommended the adoption of an amended proposal by the 
Governor for the United Kingdom that all changes in the existing terms and 
conditions of service of the Executive Directors and Alternates were to be 
reported at once to the Board of Governors and that, if any five Governors so 
requested within thirty days, the matter would be submitted to the Board of 
Governors for approval. The committee also recommended the adoption of a 
resolution, prompted by the General Assembly resolution, “Uniting for Peace” 
stating that the Fund, in the conduct of its activities, would have due regard 
for recommendations of the General Assembly made pursuant to the resolution 
for the maintenance or restoration of international peace and security. The 
Governors for Czechoslovakia and India opposed the resolution; the Governor 
for the United States supported it. The committee’s report and recommenda- 
tions were approved by the Board of Governors after some of the dissenting 
views were reiterated. 


Committee on Exchange Restrictions and Fund Transactions: Noting that the 
Fund would soon begin consultations with members on any exchange restric- 
tions retained at the close of the “transitional” period, some committee members 
expressed the hope that in its consultations the Fund would give full considera- 
tion to the balance of payments difficulties that many countries were facing. 
Among the disturbing factors cited were the almost inevitable inflationary con- 
sequences of large rearmament programs, the deterioration in the terms of trade 
in certain industrial countries, the programs of economic development which 
were essential for many countries, the inconvertibility of certain major curren- 
cies, and the needs of a number of countries to conserve scarce foreign exchange 
for the most essential uses. The committee noting some criticism of the Execu- 
tive Director’s point that some relaxation of restrictions could be made, expressed 
the opinion that no constructive program had been offered as alternatives to 
the Fund’s approach. The Fund agreement and the objectives of relatively 
free trade which had been worked out at Bretton Woods had the advantage of 
uniting most of the countries of the world on a common basis of exchange and 
monetary policy — the principles of which were still valid for the long term 
and should not be discarded lightly. Since it was unlikely that any other basis 
could be arrived at on which the nations of the world could cooperate in finan- 
cial and exchange fields, the work should be pressed as far as practicable under 
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the existing circumstances. In regard to the Fund transactions, some members 
were disturbed by the small evidence of concrete progress during the year in 
making the Fund’s resources available to members and also by the lack of clarity 
as to the conditions under which members might look to the Fund as a “second 
line of reserves”. In that connection the Governor for the United States com- 
mented that his government felt that the criteria used for loans should not only 
be whether or not a country could afford to service the loan, but also whether 
or not the loan furthered the Fund’s objectives.’ 

In reply to the protests of the Governor for Czechoslovakia concerning cer- 
tain freezing controls applied by the United States on financial transactions 
involving the Chinese mainland and north Korea, it was stated that the United 
States had presented the proposed measures for consideration by the Fund 
before they were put into effect and that the Executive Directors had taken 
note of the action and were awaiting a staff report on the jurisdiction of the 
Fund respecting such measures before making a final decision. The committee’s 
report was approved by the Board of Governors without debate. 


Other Matters: In plenary session, the Governor for Australia attacked certain 
trends within the Executive Board of the Fund, stating that the small states’ 
faith in the rule of law was being violated by the disregard shown by the 
“weighted” majority for the views of the minorities and by the Executive Direc- 
tors’ extralegal interpretation of the Fund agreement and of the duties of mem- 
bers. The Governors for Egypt and the United States strongly opposed the 
position of the Governor for Australia, indicating that: 1) the “weighted” vote 
principle, which could be changed only by an amendment to the Fund agree- 
ment, had been recognized as the only sound and acceptable device for the 
operation of Fund machinery; 2) when the agreement had been drawn it had 
been realized that allowances could not be made for all contingencies and cer- 
tain clearly defined interpretive powers were given to the Executive Directors; 
8) those powers had not been exceeded or abused — to the contrary, every 
question of interpretation was given exhaustive consideration prior to the reach- 
ing of any decision; and 4) no matter how exact and fair the procedure of 
interpretation was, there would always be some dissatisfaction with the find- 
ings, but such dissatisfaction could not realistically be allowed to invalidate the 


proceedings. 


Activities of the Fund 


On September 28, 1951, the Fund issued a statement* which disclosed, in 
effect, that it had abandoned its efforts to prevent the dispersion of the world’s 
gold into private hoards. Stating that, despite the improvement in the pay- 
ments position of many countries, sound gold and exchange policies required 
the member countries to hold their gold supplies in official reserves, the Fund 
pointed out that only gold which was held in official reserves could be used by 
the monetary authorities to maintain exchange rates and meet balance of pay- 


* Ibid., p. 799. ‘ International Financial News Survey, Octo- 
ber 5, 1951. 
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ments needs. Although the Fund was to continue to collect full information 
about gold transactions, it would carefully watch developments in the field, 
and would be prepared to help members in their dealings with the problem, 
It was made clear that the conditions prevailing within the various countries 
made it impractical to continue the attempt at uniform controls and that the 
Fund, having reaffirmed its belief in the economic principles involved, was 
leaving it up to the members to make the practical operating decisions necessary 
for their implementation. The Managing Director (Rooth) observed that: 
1) controls as such could have only a limited effect unless reinforced by appro- 
priate economic policies; and 2) the only dependable way of getting rid 
of premium gold markets and private hoarding was to create those economic 
conditions under which the private demand for gold would become negligible, 

During the period under review there continued’ to be press reports’ to the 
effect that the Fund was about to take a more aggressive role in international 
economic affairs by using a part of its resources to promote through short-term 
lending arrangements, free trade, relaxation of restrictions and other Fund 
objectives. On November 21, the Fund announced the adoption of a new 
schedule of charges for transactions with its members, the charges for longer 
term transactions being raised and those for shorter terms lowered. The pur- 
pose of the changes was “to make it more expensive for members to make 
extended continuous use of the Fund’s resources and to encourage use for 
shorter period”. The new rates were to be effective from December 1, 195] 
to December 31, 1952." 

In September, 1951, the Fund’s third Balance of Payments Yearbook was 
issued, providing the 1949 statements for 59 countries and preliminary 1950 
statements for 40 countries. In addition, balances of payments with the United 
States, the sterling area, Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
countries, and other significant geographic areas were given for 30 countries. 
The volume presented the data in both a standard form, which was much the 
same for all countries, and a financing form, which took account of the varying 
characteristics of the different national economies and showed how the balance 
of payments surpluses or deficits had been financed. 

During 1951 the Fund continued to send missions of staff officials to its mem- 
ber countries and to provide individual consultants for members seeking special 
technical advice for longer periods — serving, in that fashion, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Greece, Iceland, Panama, Paraguay, the 
Philippine Republic, and Yugoslavia. Admission of Sweden in August, 1951, 
brought the Fund’s membership to 50 countries and members’ quotas to a total 
of $8,136 million. As of December 28, 1951, the par values expressed in gold 
and United States dollars had been established for the currencies of 41 of the 
Fund’s members. 


5 See International Organization, V, p. 799. 1 International Financial News Survey, No 
6 New York Times, October 3, 1951. vember 23, 1951. 
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Exchange 

On October 29 the Fund announced its decision that since the authorities of 
Colombia desired to proceed with the unification of the buying rates of ex- 
change, and considering the “not unfavorable” exchange prospects of Colombia, 
the Fund would not object to a change in its multiple currency system by the 
projected schedule of devaluation of the coffee buying rate of exchange until 
that rate was completely unified with the buying rate which already applied 
to all other exchange proceeds (2.50 pesos per United States dollar).’ 


Par Values 
On November 5 the Fund announced that it had established the initial par 
value for the Swedish krone at 5.17321 kroner per United States dollar.” On 
December 28 the Fund announced that, following extensive consultations 
through a Fund mission to Belgrade, the government of Yugoslavia had pro- 
and the Fund had concurred in a change in the par value of the Yugoslav 
dinar, effective January 1, 1952. The new rate was to be 300 Yugoslav dinars 
to one United States dollar, replacing the initial par value of 50 Yugoslav dinars 
per United States dollar.” 


Sales and Purchases 


On November 13, 1951, the government of Iran arranged to purchase United 
States $8,750,000 against Iranian rials." The transaction brought such pur- 
chases to a total of $814 million for the Fund’s history. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


General Council 


The General Council of the International Refugee Organization held its eighth 
session October 23 to 27, 1951 at Geneva.’ The Council reviewed the annual 
report of the Director-General for the period July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951 in 
which Mr. Kingsley summarized the activities and achievements of IRO since 
its inception, defined the migration trends for the previous year, and discussed 
methods being employed to transfer IRO functions to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the Allied High Commission for Germany, and to 
voluntary groups and local authorities.’ In a supplementary report on residual 
problems Mr. Kingsley emphasized the serious refugee problems in Greece, 
Trieste, Austria, Italy, China, and Korea which would survive the organization's 
closure early in 1952 despite the substantial completion of IRO activities by 
that time.’ He reported that 573 “institutional hard core” cases were being 


*Ibid., November 2, 1951. 1 Documents GC/SR/90—GC/SR/93, October 

* Ibid., November 9, 1951. 80—November 5, 1951. 

“International Monetary Fund Press Release 2? For summary of the annual report, see In- 
No. 176, December 28, 1951. ternational Organization, V, p. 606. 

"International Financial News Survey, No- ? Document GC/SR/92, November 2, 1951. 


vember 16, 1951. 
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resettled and 1,514 locally resettled but pointed out a lack in satisfactory ar. 
rangement for 477 hard core cases in Shanghai, Samar, Greece, and Spain, 
while particularly emphasizing the need to make intensive efforts to resettle the 
398 cases in Shanghai and 900 additional cases in Trieste. Although the Coungijj 
agreed to delay its communication on residual problems to the United Nations 
until its next session pending further information on Trieste and Shanghai, it 
approved a decision first to assist the 477 hard core cases, then to apportion 
expenditures equally between material assistance and resettlement. At the close 
of this report on residual problems Mr. Kingsley announced the favorable out. 
come of the shipping program and satisfactory arrangements with the “institu. 
tional hard core”, permitting resettlement of 9,000 additional refugees before 
closure. Nonetheless, Mr. Kingsley stressed a remainder of 1,200 cases in 
Germany unless miscellaneous income were allocated to their transfer. Em. 
phasizing that the plan of expenditures was tightly drawn, he advised the estab. 
lishment of priorities for: 1) those depending for life on material assistance 
and to the institutional hard core cases; 2) resettlement; 3) material assistance 
to non-institutional cases. The Council accepted the financial statements 
and the report of the auditors for the year ending June 30, 1951 and for the 
closure period beginning July 1, 1951.‘ In the past year considerable progress 
had been made toward liquidation; the staff had been reduced by approx- 
mately 60%; three-fourths of surplus material had been discharged; some 
$28,500,000 of the $30,000,000 net worth was immediately realizable; and 
practically all contributions of member governments had been paid, only $60,000 
and the Chinese Nationalist government contribution outstanding. Mr. Kingsley 
reported in the revised plan of expenditures the exclusion of the agreement 
with Australia and the remainder of the “blocked deutschmark account” from 
the program, thus leaving $99,021,511 for the supplementary closure period’ 

The Council approved the plan dealing with property disposal, commodity 
accounting, clearance of financial accounts, advice on legal questions and claims, 
the establishment of a history unit, personnel and budgetary arrangements for 
the closure period; the Director-General was authorized to incur obligations 
and to make expenditures according to directives given him during the eighth 
session. Upon the advice of Mr. Kingsley the Council requested that a liquida- 





( 


| 


tor be named by early January, 1952° to assume full responsibility for the com- } 


pletion of the program, that the final closure date be determined according to 
the requirements of the external auditors, though a target date of June 30, 1952 
be set for final liquidation. The Council approved the report of the Eligibility 
Review Board for the January 1 to June 30, 1951 period announcing a liberaliza- 
tion of the eligibility criteria, a marked increase of political rather than eco- 
nomic refugees, except from Yugoslavia, and a considerable reduction and 
centralization of their program.’ Subsequently, the Council adjourned, sched: 
uling its ninth session for December of 1951 or January of 1952. 


4Document GC/SR/90, October 30, 1951. Document GC/SR/91, November 5, 1951. 
5 Ibid. ™ Document GC/232, October 17, 1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 127 
Other Matters 


A migration conference of 23 non-communist countries met in Brussels to 
discuss means for solving residual problems confronting the International 
Refugee Organization at its closure.* Observers from the Vatican, the Council 
of Europe, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, and the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization attended the conference. George L. Warren, 

ial adviser on refugees to the United States Department of State, proposed 
the establishment of a provisional agency for the resettlement of European 
migrants. On December 5, 1951 by a 16 to 0 vote the Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe was created. 
The United Kingdom abstained, its delegate (Veysey) explaining that his gov- 
ernment wished to consider the proposal more fully before joining the organiza- 
tion; Argentina, Denmark, Israel, Norway, Peru, and Sweden, represented only 
by observers, did not vote. 

The committee was established to resettle during 1952 115,000 European 
refugees in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and in Latin 
America. Additional responsibilities included chartering of IRO ships, coordi- 
nating the shipping program, appointing a director and electing officers, de- 
signing an operation budget of $31,000,000, and examining the need for 
extending the organization beyond the allotted year period. The agency was 
closely coordinated to the functions of the International Labor Organization. 

Mr. Warren announced that the United States Mutual Security Agency was 
prepared to grant $10,000,000 to the administration and program of the Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe. In his proposal, Mr. Warren emphasized that this grant was condi- 
tional upon the acceptance by the conference of his plans for operation and 
expenditure. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(Interim Commission ) 


Sixth Session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 


The sixth session of the Contracting Parties to GATT met at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from September 17 to October 26, 1951 under the chairmanship of Johan 
Melander (Norway). Participating were delegates of the 34 countries which 
were contracting parties and observers from other governments and _inter- 
governmental organizations. 

The time limit for signature of the Torquay Protocol by contracting parties 
and acceding governments, originally set at October 21, 1951, was extended 
for Brazil, Chile, Denmark, Nicaragua, the United Kingdom, Korea, the Philip- 
pines and Uruguay.” 

Additional governments signing the Torquay Protocol to the General Agree- 


®New York Times, November 26, December 1United Nations (Geneva) Press Release 
5, 1951. GATT/66, October 29, 1951. 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade during the period June—October 1951 were Sweden, 
Norway, the Federal Republic of Germany, Peru, Turkey, Austria, Italy and 
Indonesia. Under the terms of the protocol each government became a cop. 
tracting party to the General Agreement 30 days after signing the protocol, 
The government of Syria on June 7, 1951, gave notification of its intention to 
withdraw from the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, effective August 
6, 1951.’ 

Major action of the sixth session included: 1) the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee, to consist of representatives of fifteen contracting parties, to consider 
urgent business arising between the sixth and seventh sessions and to prepare 
the agenda; 2) adoption of a more flexible procedure for conducting tariff nego- 
tiations without convening full-scale conferences; 3) preparation of a draft 
international convention to facilitate the importation of commercial samples and 
advertising material, pursuant to a request by the International Chamber of 
Commerce;’ and 4) approval, by a vote of 24 to 1 with 4 abstentions, of a 
United States declaration terminating the obligations between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia under the General Agreement.‘ The Czech delegate re. 
ported that his government would not recognize the validity of the declaration, 

Statements were made by the delegates of Netherlands and Denmark and 
supported by Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Australia, France, Canada and Fin- 
land that the United States restrictions on the import of dairy products were a 
“serious violation of the agreement”. It was agreed to retain this item on the 
agenda in view of the strong efforts being made by the United States goven- 
ment to have the legislation embodying these restrictions repealed. The United 
States was requested to report on action taken not later than the opening of the 
seventh session. A proposal made by Pierre Pflimlin (France) for a reduction of 
tariffs over a three-year period of 30 percent was referred for further examina- 
tion to the working party on the reduction of tariff levels.” Problems dealing with 
the United Kingdom purchase tax were discussed and retained on the agenda for 


the seventh session, and a report was prepared consolidating the replies to ques- | 


tionnaires concerning quantitative import restrictions and discriminations ap- 
plied for balance of payment reasons. Other matters dealt with were approvals 


of special requests by certain governments, consideration of administrative and 


budgetary matters, publication of documents and publication of a third progres 
report on the operation of the General Agreement. 

At the close of the session two protocols, relating to the schedules of conces 
sions annexed to the General Agreement, were opened for signature by the 
contracting parties. The seventh session of GATT was tentatively scheduled 
to be held on June 5, 1952. 


2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 115. United States position in the matter, see ibid., 


3 Tbid., p. 829, 830. p. 622-624, 
‘Ibid., p. 621. For a statement on the 5New York Times, September 21, 1951. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization held its twenty-eighth session in Paris October 23 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1951." With the design of implementing the UNESCO twelve-year 
fundamental educational program to improve education and living standards 
in all the underdeveloped areas of the world and in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Conference decision to build a network of regional centers to formulate 
teacher training methods, the board chose Sevsel Layyam, Egypt as the second 
regional training center.’ This village, 40 miles from Cairo, was selected, be- 
cause it appeared typical of communities in lower Egypt and in the Arab 
nations in general. Representatives from Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria were expected to begin a twenty-one month course of study early in 
1952. However, should unsettled conditions in Egypt forestall its operation, 
the Board would select an alternate site in the Philippines. A $235,000 alloca- 
tion of the 1952 budget was approved by the board’ for the operation of the 
Egyptian and the Patzcuaro, Mexico centers.“ The board urged UNESCO 
members to provide fellowships to Korea for assistance in the educational re- 
construction of the country. This request was based upon a report by the 
Director-General (Bodet) which states that 57 percent of the teachers’ training 
colleges and high schools in Korea had been destroyed by the war, teachers to 
training colleges had been reduced 41 percent and high school instructors 54 

nt. The board appointed Ronald Adam (United Kingdom) and Constan- 
tine K. Zurayk (Syria) to serve with Mr. Bodet on a joint commission of the 
Organization of American States and UNESCO. A single draft covenant on 
human rights, including economic, social and cultural rights, as well as civil 
and political rights, was favored by the board.’ 


Other Meetings 


The Inter-American Cultural Council, which was established by OAS in close 
collaboration with UNESCO and based upon the Charter of Bogoté, held its 
first meeting September 10 to 25, 1951 in Mexico City.’ Established with the 
purpose of strengthening cultural solidarity in the western hemisphere, the 
council decided to deal primarily with the adoption of basic education programs 
and with the promotion of exchange of materials. Thus, the council urged mem- 
ber states to allocate funds to ensure free and compulsory primary schooling to 
all, and it laid particular emphasis upon literacy campaigns and the organization 
of libraries and extension programs. To coordinate UNESCO and OAS pro- 


1For a summary of the previous action of *For summary of the establishment of the 
the Executive Board and the General Conference, first center, see International Organization, V, 
see International Organization, V, p. 802-807. pp. 802. 

* United States National Commission, 5 United States National Commission, 
UNESCO News, V, December 1951, p- 1l. UNESCO News, V, December 1951, p. 11. 

*New York Times, November 2, 1951. * Ibid., November, 1951, p. 15. 
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gram the Committee for Cultural Action was formed to serve as a permament 
organ of the council. Observers from the United Nations, the Food and Agri. 
cultural Organization, the International Labor Organization, and the Patzcuarp 
regional training center attended the meeting. The council scheduled its ney 
session for 1953 in Sao Paulo, Brazil.’ 

On November 26, 1951 in Montevideo, Uruguay the third regional Braille 
conference met to establish a single stenographic system for Spanish and Porty. 
guese countries. Attended by experts from ten Latin American countries, Spain 
and Portugal, the meeting aimed at the eventual creation of a world alphabet! 
On the same day the second regional conference of national commissions opened 
a two week session for the purpose of fostering the development of national 
commissions in Asia, arousing increasing interest in UNESCO, planning the 
dissemination of UNESCO publications in the area, studying in detail funda. 
mental education programs, and applying the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

The Regional Conference of Professional Librarians on the Development of 
Public Libraries in Latin America met at Sao Paulo, Brazil October 3 to 12, 
1951. Sponsored by the Brazilian government, OAS and UNESCO, the agenda 
included: regional development of public library services, inter-American action 
on public libraries, services to children and professional workers.” 


Other Matters 


During this period Mr. Bodet visited three cities in Yugoslavia to measure 
the extent of the country’s education efforts and the effects of that government 
collaboration with UNESCO." Edwin K. Ford, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Canadian Province of Nova Scotia, arrived in Bagdad on November 
29, 1951 to begin a one year mission as adviser to the Iraqi Ministry of Educa- 
tion.” On October 30 a mission of three was dispatched to Teheran to advise 
the Iranian government on the revision of trade school programs, to supervise 
production of laboratory apparatus for the university, and to reorganize student 
libraries.” 

UNESCO published during this period: the first single volume manual on 
regulations affecting international trade in the fields of education, science, and 
culture; a 36 country survey on the problems preventing increased influence of 
radio broadcasting; three monographs on fundamental education; a survey of 
population gains; a copyright bulletin — as preparation to the establishment of a 
universal copyright convention; and pamphlets on collective security — as urged 
by the last session of the General Conference. There was also announced the 
initiation of a seven volume history of mankind. 


™UNESCO, Courier, IV, November 1951, 1 UNESCO, Courier, IV, November 195], 
p. 2. p. 2. 
8 United Nations Bulletin, XI, p. 545. 2 United Nations Press Release, ECOSOC 
® United States National Commission, 899, December 3, 1951. 
UNESCO News, V, December 1951, p. 13. *8 New York Times, October 30, 1951. 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 634. 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


On August 14, 1951 the Universal Postal Union submitted a report on its ac- 
tivities for 1950 to the United Nations Economic and Social Council.’ The Vice- 
Director-General (Fulke Radice) of UPU announced that the organization had 
formulated its activities according to the criteria established by ECOSOC; upon 
its recommendation the Executive and Liaison Committee had approved closer 
coordination of program with the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
Recently the UPU had completed two important tasks: the compiling of a direc- 
tory of post offices throughout the world, and the fixing of land and sea transit 
rates by the Technical Transit Committee at its second general meeting June 5 
to 16, 1951 at Pontresina.* Although dependent upon the decisions of the 
Brussels Congress, the work program for the following year was seen to consist 
largely in collecting data and preparing new publications to help under- 
developed countries improve their postal services.’ 


Fifth Session of the Executive and Liaison Committee 


The Executive and Liaison Committee held its fifth session May 31 to June 1, 
1951 in Saint Gall, Switzerland under the presidency of J. J. Le Mouel, Director- 
General of the French Post Office. The committee, after consultation with all 
members of UPU, voted 10 in favor, 6 against and 3 abstaining to admit the 
representative of the Postal Administration of the Chinese Republic (Taipeh). 
Air mail was the principal problem of the session. The committee examined the 
decisions on the tariff schedule for air mail transport, which the joint Inter- 
national Air Transport Association/Universal Postal Union conference formu- 
lated at Cairo in January 1951.’ Distances between airports were standardized 
inkilometers. The drafting of a future program for air mail development was 
delegated to the IATA/UPU Contact Committee. After long discussion the 
committee adopted a resolution subscribing to the establishment of a separate 
United Nations Administration; represented from a postal point of view by a 
member country of UPU, this administration was bound to observe the provi- 
sions of the UPU Convention and its Regulations. The committee agreed to 
submit revision of the Paris Parcel Post Acts first to the Consultative Sub- 
Committee, which was established at the Montreux session, next to revision by 
the Executive and Liaison Committee, lastly to the Brussels Congress. Re- 
Vitalization of Union Postale was delegated to the International Bureau. The 
next meeting of the committee was fixed for January 21, 1952 at Berne, Switzer- 
land and was to examine the agenda of the Congress of Brussels: revise the 
Convention and its Regulations, consider relations with ICAO and IATA, and 
examine postal franchise and relations with the International Red Cross.‘ 


‘For prior summary of the annual report Executive and Liaison Committee, see Inter- 
to the Economic and Social Council, see In- national Organization, V, p- 385-386. 


temational Organization, V, p. 808. ® For summary of the IATA/UPU conference 
?Union Postale, LXXVI, p- 130-134. January 1951, see International Organization, 
*United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 268. V, p. 612-613. 


‘For summary of the fourth session of the *Union Postale, LXXVI, p. 116-121. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION’ 


Executive Board 


From June 1 to 8, 1951 the World Health Organization Executive Board met 
for its eighth session in Geneva under the chairmanship of Professor Jacques 
Parisot. Action taken at this session included authorization of the establishment 
of a regional organization for Africa, a request that the Director-General (Chis. 
holm) contact member states in Europe concerning establishment of a central 
regional office in Geneva and immediate constitution of a regional organization, 
and appointment of a regional director for the western Pacific.’ 

When certain questions arose subsequent to adoption of the new International 
Sanitary Regulations at the Fourth World Health Assembly,’ the Executive 
Board requested the Director-General to ask experts to prepare sanitary regul- 
tions covering the control of insect vectors of malaria in international air traffic, 
consult expert advisory panels and committees dealing with quarantinable dis. 
eases as to the technical adequacy of the International Sanitary Regulations, 
and communicate with the Secretary-General of ICAO on the desirability of 
establishing a joint expert committee on sanitation standards for airports with 
a view to the preparation of international regulations on this subject. 

The subject of alcoholism was given particular attention by the Executive 
Board, which requested the Director-General to make budgetary provisions for 
a meeting in 1953 of the Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addie- 
tion in order te consider alcoholism from this respect. Also, the board raised 
the level of expenditure for 1951 to $6,497,401 to allow supplemental budgets 
of $245,344 for relief to the civilian population in Korea and $20,000 for as- 
sistance to refugees in Turkey.‘ The Fifth World Health Assembly was to be 
held in Geneva beginning on May 5, 1952. Technical discussions at the Assem- 
bly would concern the economic value of preventive medicine and methods of 
health protection for local areas. Finally, the board would hold its ninth ses- 
sion beginning on January 21, 1952 in Geneva. 


Technical Activities 

During the period under review reports by two expert committees were pub- 
lished. In September that of the first session of the Alcoholism Subcommittee 
of the Expert Committee on Mental Health, which met in Geneva from Decen- 
ber 11 to 16, 1950, was printed.* Unable to deal with much of the agenda 
placed before it, the subcommittee, nevertheless, recommended encouragement 
of public health services to undertake medical prevention and early treatment 
of alcoholism, with WHO providing advisory, educational and other services on 
this subject; establishment of a subcommittee on alcohol (as opposed to alco 


1 For discussion of program problems in the ganization, V, p. 614. For text of the regula- 
World Health Organization, see this issue, p. 27. tions, see World Health Organization Technical 
2Chronicle of the World Health Organiz- Report Series, Number 41. 
tion, V, p. 236. ‘Chronicle of the World Health Organiz- 
For information on adoption of the new tion, V, p. 237. 
International Sanitary Regulations at the Fourth 5 World Health Organization Technical Re- 
World Health Assembly, see International Or- port Series, Number 42. 
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holism) under the Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction; 
development by all countries of national statistics of alcoholism; establishment 
of outpatient dispensary services for alcoholics at general hospitals; and inclu- 
sion in the training of all physicians, public health nurses and medical social 
workers of teaching on alcoholism.‘ 

The other report covered the second session of the Joint FAO/WHO Expert 
Committee on Nutrition, held at Rome from April 10 to 17, 1951.’ In its 
capacity as an advisory body, the committee considered the past and future 
activities of the Nutrition Division of FAO and the Nutrition Section of WHO 
and made a number of recommendations.’ In addition, the committee recom- 
mended that: 1) FAO and WHO ensure that improvement in nutrition be in- 
cluded among objectives of projects being planned or in operation in member 
countries to secure economic and social progress and assist in developing and 
applying these projects; 2) WHO draw to the attention of member governments 
the need for including adequate instruction on nutrition in the teaching of 
medical students and the training of public health officers; and 3) certain cate- 
gories of personnel be trained in nutrition in underdeveloped countries. A 
working paper based on information on studies made by national institutions 
on the assessment of nutritional status was approved by the committee and 
included in its report in the form of directives to workers responsible for as- 
sessing nutritional status at regional or national levels. A comprehensive report 
prepared by Professor Ancel Keys and a group of consultants appointed by 
the Director-General and entitled “Prevention and Treatment of Severe Mal- 
nutrition in Times of Disaster” received committee endorsal and was then trans- 
mitted to the Director-General. 


* Ibid., p. 16. 8 Ibid., p. 19. 
‘Ibid, Number 44. * Ibid., Number 45. 


% 





III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Political Committee 


At the meeting of the Arab League’s Political Committee during October | 
1951, the committee decided to recommend to the Council that all Arab states, 
Members of the United Nations press for the inclusion of the Moroccan case on 
the agenda of the sixth session of the United Nations General Assembly.’ Qp 
October 4, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Egypt (Eldin) requested the | 
General Assembly that the item “violation of the principles of the Charter and 
of the Declaration of Human Rights by France in Morocco” be placed on its | 
agenda.” 


Council 


On October 2, the Council of the League met in Alexandria and supported 
Egypt's abrogation of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance. The Cou- 
cil also adopted a budget of Egyptian pounds 182,000 for 1952.’ 

All Arab states were invited on October 30 to a meeting of foreign ministers 
to discuss a common policy toward the Middle East Command proposals of the 
United Kingdom, United States, France and Turkey. Egypt had already re. 
fused the joint invitation. Arab states other than Egypt had not been actually 
invited to discuss the Middle East Command proposals but they were informed 
of measures being taken and that their suggestions were welcome.‘ Press re- 
ports indicated that Egypt stressed the importance to the Arab states of avoid- 
ing participation in the command under present circumstances and the need for 
Arab solidarity;* other members of the Arab League took no apparent stand on 
the question. However, on November 11 Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, declared that the quadripartite proposals ignored the existence 
of the League and were counter to the principles of the United Nations Charter’ 

The Egyptian (Eldin) and Iranian (Mossadegh) ministers on November 22 
announced the opening of negotiations to reinforce friendly relations between 
the two countries. The 1928 treaty of commerce, it was believed, would be 
used as a base for future multilateral treaties between the Arab states. 





The section on “War and Transitional Agencies” has been discontinued. The summary 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers will be carried in the section “Political and Regional 
Organizations” and information on Germany and Austria will be covered in this section 
when sufficient information is available. 


1 Middle Eastern Affairs, II, p. 373. 8 Middle Eastern Affairs, cited above. 

2 United Nations, General Assembly document *New York Times, October 31, 1951. 
A/1894, October 5, 1951. For action taken 5 Ibid., November 1, 1951. 
by the General Assembly on the Moroccan case, ® Le Figaro, Paris, November 12, 1951. 
see this issue, p. 61. ' Ibid., November 22, 1951. 
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BRUSSELS PACT PERMANENT COMMISSION 


Consultative Council 


The Consultative Council’s eleventh session was held in Paris on November 
13, 1951, with Robert Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, serving as chair- 
man.’ In addition to international questions, the Council considered the rela- 
tionship to be established between the Brussels Pact organization and the 
Council of Europe, agreeing on the terms of a letter on this subject to the latter. 
It examined the results of cooperation among the five members in the political, 
social and cultural fields and in civil defense affairs. With the entry into force 
of the three main multilateral social conventions, the Brussels Treaty countries 
were offering complete reciprocity to one another in social security matters.’ 
It was resolved that practical schemes for cultural cooperation, especially in 
education, were to continue to strengthen European solidarity. 


Other Matters 


A plan for cooperation among the employment services in the Brussels Treaty 
countries was started in the summer of 1951.’ The treaty organization an- 
nounced that for workers this would mean an extension, involving the other 
member countries, of the opportunity of employment away from home and for 
employers an opportunity to obtain workers from sources other than their own 
country during a shortage. Lists of vacant jobs which could suitably be filled 
by foreign workers were being exchanged among the five members. 

The organization announced in September that during the preceding three 
years close cooperation had evolved among the administrative services of the 
five countries. About twenty committees were meeting regularly, bringing 
together not only the heads of the government departments concerned but also 
experts on the particular questions under committee consideration. Also a 
course for government officials was held annually in one of the member coun- 
tries; it aimed at giving these officials an opportunity to see and learn how the 
other governments functioned in comparison with their own. 

The Public Health Committee held its eighth session in Antwerp from Sep- 
tember 18 to 20, 1951. The committee carried further its study of the pro- 
tection of civil populations in wartime and, in particular, considered the prob- 
lems of nutrition, the health aspect of the dispersal of populations and 
protection against infectious diseases. 

Another meeting held in September was that of the expert committee which 
dealt with war pensions questions. Assisted by a panel of medical experts, 
the committee was working on a uniform schedule for the assessment of dis- 
ablement percentages.* 


1Brussels Treaty Organization, Information Brussels Treaty Organization, Information 
Service, November 13, 1951. Service, August 10, 1951. 

*For information on the entry into force ‘Ibid., September 14, 1951. 
earlier this year of two conventions on collabo- 5 Ibid., September 20, 1951. 
ration on social matters, see International Organ- * Ibid., September 29, 1951. 


ization, V, p. 621. 
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The third of a series of visits of educational inspectors from the Brussels Treaty 
countries was scheduled to take place from October 15 to November 7 in 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. Late in October experts on cyl. 
tural cooperation met in Brussels to consider collective passport regulation, 
exchanges of young workers, special courses for young people, and other ques. 
tions of interest to students. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Thirteenth Session 


The thirteenth session of the Caribbean Commission was held in the Virgin 
Islands from October 29 to November 3, 1951, with Ward M. Canaday (United 
States) presiding. Items on the agenda included the budget for 1952, consid. 
eration of special reports and recommendations, and preparation for the fifth 
session of the West Indian Conference scheduled to be held in Jamaica in 1952! 


Other Meetings 


The fourth meeting of the Caribbean Research Council was held in Trinidad 
from July 16 to 19, 1951. During the meeting the Council: 1) discussed the 
decision of the Caribbean Commission that in the immediate foreseeable future 
the Commission should concentrate its work in the economic field with par- 
ticular reference to the development of primary resources and industry; 2) 
recommended the adoption, with minor changes, of four committee reports; 
3) endorsed proposals for the convening of the following technical conferences 
in 1952: fisheries, industrial development, timber trade, Eastern Caribbean 
Hurricane Sub-Commission and joint FAO-Caribbean Commission; 4) unan- 
imously re-elected Sol Luis Descartes as chairman of the Council for 1952; 
and 5)selected the latter part of April, 1952 as the date for the fifth meeting 
of the Research Council.’ 

The third annual general meeting of the Caribbean Interim Tourism Com- 
mittee was held in the Dominican Republic from September 17 to 21, 1951. 
The most important result of the meeting was the organization of the Caribbean 
Tourist Association.’ ; 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Joint Meeting of Representatives of the Council of Europe and of the 
Congress of the United States 

Responding to an invitation issued in May 1951,’ fourteen members of the 
Congress of the United States met in Strasbourg on November 20, 1951 in 
a special session with twenty members of the Council of Europe. The United 


1 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Information 3 Ibid., p. 134. 
Bulletin, V, p. 134. 1See International Organization, V, p. 624. 
2 Ibid., p. 58-60. 
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S Treaty ' States delegation included Senators Benton, Green, Henrickson, Hickenlooper, 
er 7 in | Humphrey, McMahon and Wiley and Representatives Cox, Ellsworth, Judd, 
on cul. Keating, O'Toole, Reams and Smith. Council representatives were Mssrs. 
rulation, | Spaak (Belgium), Brentano (Germany), Boothby (United Kingdom), Crosbie 
(Ireland), Gerstenmaier (Germany), Glenvil-Hall (United Kingdom), Jacini 
(Italy), Kieft (Netherlands), Mercouris (Greece), de Menthon (France), Moe 
(Norway), Mollet (France), Ohlin (Sweden), Parri (Italy), Reynaud 
(France), Schmid (Germany), Treves (Italy), Urguplu (Turkey), de Valle- 
Poussin (Belgium), and Lord Layton (United Kingdom). The session was to 
discuss “the European Union, its problems, progress, prospects, and place in the 
Western world”; specifically the agenda included: 1) the economic aspects 
> Virgin of rearmament; 2) the political aspects of European defense; 3) the dollar 
‘United gap and trade between eastern and western Europe; and 4) the problem of 
consid. refugees and emigration.’ 

he fifth At the first meeting the Norwegian representative (Moe) stated that Scan- 
1 1952! dinavia would do what it could to assist continental unity but would not itself 
participate to a greater extent than the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom 
representative (Boothby) explained that his government could not join a purely 
European political federation because of defense considerations, Common- 


er ques- 


rinida 
= “1 wealth ties and the economic implications of the sterling area. The aim of 
future | the United Kingdom was “to foster the idea of the Atlantic, rather than a 
th par. | purely European community.” European arrangements on a supra-national 


try; 2) basis could exist and function within the larger entity and the United King- 
dom was prepared to assist with such arrangements. 


; rts: 

ee Reports indicated that at the conclusion of the conference, the United 

Shin States delegation issued a joint declaration expressing its “deep regret” at the 

unan- | Jack of progress toward European union and a hope that the tendency to em- 

1959. | Phasize the difficulties in the way of integration rather than the advantages 

eeting that would flow from it would be overcome. The delegates expressed the 
hope that the Schuman Plan and the European army would be brought into 

ie. existence.’ 

1951. ° 

bbean Consultative Assembly 


The second part of the third session of the Consultative Assembly met 
at Strasbourg on September 26, 1951.* 


Revision of the Statute: Under the chairmanship of Guy Mollet (France) 

the Committee on General Affairs prepared a new draft statute designed to 

of the meet halfway the United Kingdom objections to federation. The draft pro- 
vided that any treaty or plan initiated by the Assembly with the approval 
of the Council of Ministers should be sent to the parliament of every state 


of the ie me , ' 
51 in for ratification and would be binding upon that state if accepted by its parlia- 
Inited ment or if not expressly rejected within six months." The new draft also 
2New York Times, November 20, 1951. session, see International Organization, V, 625. 
*Current Developments in United States 5 Chronology of International Events and 
p. 624. Foreign Policy, November 1951, p. 22. Documents, VII, p. 699. 


*For summary of the first part of the third 
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provided for revision in such a manner as to permit the Council to become 
the prime political authority over specialized authorities such as the European 
Coal and Steel Community and eventually as the political agency to serve as 


the means to a wider range of European unity.’ During plenary debate, | 
Mssrs. de Menthon and Teitgen (France) proposed an executive council to | 


direct such organizations as the coal and steel community. This “embryonic 
European government” would be composed of high officials chosen by the Com. 
mittee of Ministers and individually responsible to it. Each official would 
be in charge of a specific area such as coal and steel or agriculture and would 
account for his management to each session of the Consultative Assembly, 
States members of the Council could delegate powers to all of the officials 
or to any one of them. During ministerial discussion of their activities, those 
members which had delegated powers would have voting rights while those 
who had not delegated authority would have consultative status.’ 

In addition the Committee on General Affairs had proposed that the mem- 
bership of the standing committee be changed by reducing its present mem- 
bership of 36 to fifteen. A joint committee combining both the standing 
committee and the suggested council of high officials could also be established.’ 

A draft was drawn up by R. W. G. Mackay (United Kingdom) by which 
to the aims of the Council of Europe would be added “strengthening their 
security and uniting their efforts for the consolidation of peace.” The Council 
was given the power to draft and adopt conventions; the assent of a simple 
majority of the Assembly was required in the case of proposals from the 
Committee of Ministers to admit new members or determine their represen- 
tation in the Assembly; each member would be required to nominate a min- 
ister or secretary of state to coordinate all matters relating to the Council 
of Europe; the Assembly would drop “consultative” from its title; and a frame- 
work was laid down for the creation of specialized authorities. A protocol 
was also suggested providing for the possibility of amalgamating the Council 
with OEEC and the social and cultural organs of the Brussels Pact Permanent 
Commission.” 


European unification: Following its meeting on November 9 and 10 the 
Committee on General Affairs submitted to the Assembly a general report on 
the political organization of Europe, reaffirming that the basic aim of the 
Council was the creation of a European political authority and appealing to 
the United Kingdom for effective participation in the political organization of 
Europe. The report recognized the urgent necessity of close collaboration 
between a real European union and the United States and the coordination 
of existing European institutions. The committee decided to suggest to the 
Assembly that it propose the convocation of a European conference to include 
representatives of governments, parliaments and European institutions to an- 
alyze the present situation and make proposals for coordination.” This was 


®New York Times, November 30, 1951. ® Council of Europe News, January 1, 1952. 
7 Le Figaro, Paris, December 1, 1951. % Council of Europe, Directorate of Infor 
8 Council of Europe, Directorate of Infor- mation, Press Release IP/375, cited above. 
mation, Press Release IP/375, November 13, 
1951. 
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rejected on December 10 by a plenary vote of 45 to 37 with 4 abstentions. 
A proposal advocating the immediate federation of the signatories of the 
Schuman Plan was also rejected by a vote of 45 to 41 with 13 abstentions. 

On November 28, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, United Kingdom Home Sec- 
retary, made an official declaration of United Kingdom policy toward western 
Europe: 1) there was no conflict or incompatibility between the Atlantic 
community and the European community—each group contributed to the 
development of the other; 2) the United Kingdom could not consent to an 
actual European federation with its concomitant abandonment of national 
sovereignty in the face of its responsibilities elsewhere although the United 
Kingdom was in favor of functional agreements; 3) if the Schuman Plan 
were ratified the United Kingdom would accredit a permanent delegation to 
the authority; 4) the United Kingdom could not promise a complete or un- 
conditional participation in the European army but would consider the best 
means of associating itself in a practical way. Furthermore, the United King- 
dom would agree to take part in a European conference of parliaments and 
experts to examine the question of European organization, including a proposal 
for bringing Europe in to the sterling area.” 

Paul Reynaud (France) criticized the United Kingdom approach stating 
that the only way to create Europe was to create a European army and that 
the United Kingdom was proposing to retain her individual military strength 
while asking others to shed theirs. The refusal of the United Kingdom to 
join the European army project would probably lead the French parliament 
to refusing also.” 

Three French propositions were put forward during general debate on 
the question. Guy Mollet demanded the ratification and the putting into 
effect of the Schuman Plan, the continuation of conferences on the European 
army and the convocation of a European conference. General Koenig pro- 
posed a preliminary agreement between France and Germany on the model 
of a European political authority. Pierre-Henri Teitgen felt that it would 
be possible to establish a European continental community in association with 
the United Kingdom; it would be enough to create an executive council with 
authority in determined spheres; the United Kingdom could associate itself be- 
cause the authority would operate within the Council and at every occasion the 
United Kingdom could make known its views.” 

On December 10 the Assembly, by a vote of 74 to 22, recommended that 
each member state be asked to appoint a minister for European affairs to 
meet regularly and to act as substitute for the minister of foreign affairs. The 
Assembly, by a vote of 60 to 10 with 29 abstentions, also recommended that 
the Committee of Ministers encourage the rapid conclusion of an agreement 
between those members “who are so disposed” to institute a Political Authority, 
subject to the democratic control of a parliamentary assembly. “The com- 
petence of this Authority shall be limited to those fields of Defence and Foreign 


"Chronology of International Events and Current Developments in United States Foreign 
Documents, cited above. Policy, cited above. 
"Le Figaro, Paris, November 29, 1951; Le Figaro, Paris, November 28, 1951. 
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Affairs in which the joint exercise of sovereignty is rendered necessary by | 
the organization of a European Army and its use within the framework of the | 
Atlantic Pact.” | 

Unanimously the Assembly approved the convening of a European-Com. 
monwealth Conference which might examine the possibility of establishing | 
an association between western Europe and the sterling area; and approved | 
the creation of additional specialized authorities.” 

On December 10 Paul Henri Spaak resigned as President of the Assembly, 
Mr. Spaak had felt that the different attitudes to the problem of the political | 
organization of Europe had come into vigorous conflict and felt it his duty 
to resign his office in order to be again in a position to say what he thought 
of the general trend of affairs.” 


European Agricultural Authority: On December 1, a motion recommending 
to the Committee of Ministers that a conference of experts be called to prepare 
a draft international treaty instituting a European authority for agriculture 
was adopted by 49 votes to 24 with 14 abstentions. Later it was discovered | 
that the votes had been incorrectly counted but the Assembly agreed that | 
the decision should stand. The aims of the agricultural authority would be 
to equalize production and consumption; stabilize prices; coordinate European 
agricultural policy; and organize production.” 


Economic Matters: The second report of the Council of the Organization | 
for European Economic Cooperation” was submitted to the second part of | 
the third session. The report gave an account of the efforts made to put the | 


declaration of August 29, 1951” into effect and stressed in particular the grow- 
ing trade deficit as a result of the increase in import prices since the Korean 
war.” 

After noting with satisfaction the closer relations established during the 
year between OEEC and the Council, the Assembly agreed that neither organ- 
ization would obtain full benefit of their association until they were brought 
together in a common institution. The Assembly also called for the coordination 
of national monetary, fiscal and employment policies, the establishment of 
a more flexible currency system, effective international action designed to sta- 
bilize raw materials prices and an extension of the system of compensation 
(within EPU) beyond the present member states. 

Concerning full employment the Assembly recommended that each member 
should re-examine its present economic policy, take action on the recom- 
mendation adopted by the Assembly on May 15, 1951 concerning the estab- 
lishment of the Raw Materials Resources Purchasing Board, and transmit twice 
a year available data on the state of employment and prices. 

In addition, the Assembly recommended the convening of a conference of 


44 Council of Europe News, cited above. #8 For summary of the declaration, see Inter- 
1%’ Council of Europe, Directorate of Infor- national Organization, V, p. 816. 
mation, Press Release IP/424, January 7, 1952. 1? Council of Europe, Directorate of Infor- 


16 Ibid., December 3, 1951. For an analysis mation, Press Release IP/378, November 14, 
of the authority, see World Affairs, V, p. 454. 1951. 

7 For summary of the report, see this issue, 
p- 148, 
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governmental experts and representatives of various air companies to achieve 
close collaboration and efficient operation of European Air Transport, drew 

a set of principles concerning lower tariff barriers, and recommended the 
establishment of a postal union between member states. 


Legal Matters: By 75 votes and 23 abstentions the Assembly recommended 
that the draft convention for the protection of human rights be amended to 
state, “no person shall be denied the right to education. In the exercise of 
any functions which it assumes in relation to education and to teaching the 
State shall respect the right of parents to ensure such education and teaching 
in conformity with their own religious and philosophical convictions.” 

Unanimously the Assembly recommended the convening of a group of experts 
to prepare a preliminary draft convention to establish a single European court 
of justice and by 87 votes with 1 abstention recommended the preparation of a 
draft European convention on extradition. 


Social Questions: The Assembly recommended that a common policy be 
adopted by member states on social questions and recommended the establish- 
ment of a Special Liaison Committee to define the objectives of a European 
policy in regard to refugees, lay down general principles for resettlement, and 
induce members to grant refugees legal status. 


Admission of new members: The Assembly unanimously adopted a rec- 
ommendation that the Committee of Ministers invite Austria to become a 


member of the Council of Europe.” 


Other Meetings 


Committee of Experts on Passports: The Committee of Experts on Pass- 
ports, convened by the Committee of Ministers, met on November 15, 1951 
at Strasbourg. The committee was to study the standardization of passports 
and the abolition of visas. For the first time observers from Austria took 
part in the work of the committee.” 


Committee of Experts on Social Security: The Committee of Experts on 
Social Security held its fourth session from September 26 to October 2, 1951 
and approved two draft agreements on the subject. The two drafts concerned 
equal treatment of nationals of signatory powers in the field of social security 
and extension to the nationals of the signatories of the benefits arising from 
bilateral or multilateral conventions already existing between any two or more 
signatories. The experts decided that it was not possible to extend the multi- 
lateral convention of the Brussels Pact powers to all the members of the Council 
because of the large number of bilateral treaties which would be necessary as 
a basis for such extension. The two new drafts were submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers for approval.” 

™Council of Europe News, cited above. 2 Ibid., IP/346, October 5, 1951. 

“Council of Europe Directorate of Infor- 


a Press Release, IP/382, November 15, 
* 
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Committee on Social Questions: The Committee on Social Questions me 
at Strasbourg from September 11 to 13, 1951. The Subcommittee on Socia] 
Security had examined the point reached in social security work done } 
various international organizations and submitted a draft resolution for the 


establishment of higher standards in member countries. This draft was | 
adopted by the full committee and transmitted to the Committee of Experts | 
on Social Security. The Subcommittee on Migrant Workers had examined | 
the work of various organizations in connection with migration. The sub. | 


committee submitted a draft, subsequently adopted by the full committee, 
which stressed the need of establishing a Migration Office. The full com. 
mittee also adopted a draft prepared by the Subcommittee for a Common 
Policy in Social Matters which requested members to ratify the Internationa] 
Labor Conventions; appointed a working party of four members for the study 
of youth problems; urged that the Conference for the Preparation of a Euro- 
pean Code for Social Security be jointly convened by the Council of Europe 


and the International Labor Organization; and requested that the Assembly 


take part in the preparation of any agreement for the establishment of official 
relations between the Council and other international organizations.” 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian State Treaty: On October 31, 1951, the Foreign Minister of Aus- 
tria, Karl Gruber, transmitted to the representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union in Vienna a note requesting 
these countries to reopen negotiations on the Austrian state treaty at the 
earliest possible moment.’ Subsequently, the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Austria, Walter Donnelly, stated that it was “consistent with the 
unswerving policy of the United States Government to terminate the occu- 
pation of Austria by means of a state treaty” and was “also in keeping with 
the statement of the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States in Washington on September 14.” He added that the 
United States would continue to press for the conclusion of the treaty and 
withdrawal of troops from Austria, but would not withdraw until all the 
occupying powers were prepared to do likewise.’ 


Revision of the Italian Peace Treaty: On October 11, as indicated in pres 
reports, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Vyshinsky, replied to the joint 
declaration of September 26 of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France proposing revision of the Italian peace treaty. Tass, the Soviet 
news agency, reported that the Soviet reply contained no objection to re 
vising the treaty provided two main conditions were fulfilled: 1) Italy should 


23 Tbid., IP/331, September 14, 1951. 3 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 768 
1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 768. *The Times, London, October 12, 1951. 
2 For information on the statement of Sep- For information on the joint declaration of the 


tember 14 of the Foreign Ministers of the United United States, the United Kingdom and Franc 
Kingdom, France and the United States, see of September 26, 1951, see International Organ 
International Organization, V, p. 833. ization, V, p. 83% 
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be admitted to the United Nations only if analogous revisions were made in 
the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland, and Rumania to allow 
their admittance, and 2) Italy should leave “the aggressive North Atlantic 
bloc” and not permit foreign military bases and armed forces on its territory.’ 
The following day the United States Department of State issued a statement 
rejecting the Soviet reply and describing it as not recognizing that “the spirit 
of this treaty no longer accords with Italy’s present status as an active and 

ual member of the democratic and freedom-loving family of nations.” 

A note delivered to representatives of the French, United Kingdom and 
United States governments in Moscow on November 17 by Acting Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko charged these governments with violation of the 
provisions of the Italian peace treaty concerning Trieste.’ The Soviet Union 
proposed that the Security Council take steps without delay to bring into 
force the permanent statute of the Free Territory of Trieste, with the con- 
sequent withdrawal of all foreign troops and the “liquidation of the illegal 
British-American military and naval base at Trieste.” The United States 
government replied that the Soviet Union in repeating its “groundless argu- 
ments” was “attempting to disrupt every effort to reach a Trieste settlement, 
which would contribute to European stability and peace.” 

Latest action in 1951 on revision of the treaty occurred in December when 
the Italian government formally requested revision by signatory nations in 
order to remove limitations on the size of the Italian armed forces.” 


Future Status of Germany: At the conclusion of a conference on the future 
status of Germany, held by the foreign ministers of the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States in Paris, the three ministers met with Dr. Ad- 
enauer, Chancellor and Foreign Minister of the German Federal Republic, 
on November 22." A statement issued by the four ministers disclosed that 
they had approved, subject to confirmation by their governments, the draft 
of a general agreement between the four governments establishing the main 
principles of their future relationship.” The agreement was not signed or 
published, since it was to be completed by related conventions. With its 
coming into force, the Occupation Statute would be revoked and the Allied 
High Commission and the Offices of the Land Commissioners would be abol- 
ished. Only special rights, relating to the stationing and the security of 
forces in Germany, to Berlin and to questions concerning Germany as a 
whole, would be retained. It was agreed that a common aim was a peace 
settlement for all of Germany freely negotiated between Germany and its 
former enemies. 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 649. * Department of State Press Release 1034, 

*Ibid., p. 648. November 19, 1951. 

"Department of State Press Release 1034, % New York Times, December 9, 1951. 
November 19, 1951. 11 Chronology of International Events and 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p.913. Documents, VII, p. 703. 
22 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 891. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Eighth Meeting of the Council 
The eighth meeting of the North Atlantic Council met in Rome from 


November 24 through November 28, 1951, under the chairmanship of Leste | 


B. Pearson (Canada) and with representatives of Greece and Turkey par- 
ticipating as observers. Press reports indicated that the agenda included; 
1) discussion of an interim report on the non-military objectives of the Atlantic 


alliance prepared by a five-power committee consisting of representatives of | 





Canada, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands and Belgium; 2) the report of the | 


Military Committee calling for increased rearmament pledges for 1954 and 
increased commitment of military contingents in 1952; 3) a report by Dean 
G. Acheson (United States) on discussions held between Konrad Adenauer 


(Germany) and the foreign ministers of the United States, United Kingdom | 
and France; 4) a recommendation that the Council of Deputies receive more | 


power; and 5) an interim report by the Temporary Council Committee | 


appointed at Ottawa to survey the economic resources of the members of 


the alliance.’ 


General Decisions of the Council: On November 26, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower presented his first report to the Council, stressing that the member 
of NATO possessed four times the resources available to the Soviet Union 
and that possession of these therefore made the achievement of its goals 
entirely possible. The Council agreed that a combined European force should 
be created as quickly as possible, and the twelve member states committed 
themselves to increasing both short-term and medium-term military con- 
tributions to the alliance subject to later confirmation after the final report of 
the Temporary Council Committee. Under the terms of the resolution the 
European Defense Force composed of contributions from France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, would be conm- 
posed of 43 divisions or approximately 559,000 combat soldiers plus service 
forces supported by a tactical air force and would include a German contin- 
gent of 12 divisions. This combined force was to be ready no later than the 
mid-summer of 1954, and a target date of April 1, 1952, was established for 
the constitutional approvals required in the various countries to clear the 
road for its establishment.’ In addition, the Council recommended that 
greater effort be made to increase short-term commitments during 1952. 

Press reports indicated, however, that the Council session failed to produce 
agreement on a number of unresolved differences between its members: the 





question of standardization of military equipment, and specifically the adoption | 


of a new United Kingdom or a new United States small arms weapon, was re 
ferred back to the Defense Production Board. Although it was agreed to add 
Italian naval units to the Mediterranean forces of the alliance, the United King- 


1New York Times, November 23, 1951. 2 New York Times, November 28, 1951. 
For previous summaries of the meetings of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, see Inter- 
national Organization, V, p. 813. 
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dom was reported as opposed to the creation of a North Atlantic Command 
recommended by the Standing Group. Nor was agreement reached on the 
establishment of a Middle East Command. Despite the recommendation for 
the creation of a European Defense Force, it was reported that the United 
Kingdom would not participate and that both Belgium and the Netherlands 
were not as enthusiastic as had been hoped.’ 

In the absence of a final report from the chairman of the Temporary Council 
Committee (Harriman, United States), it was indicated in the press that some 

resentatives felt that fulfillment of military commitments might have to be 
delayed until an over-all economic and military program had been clarified and 
its feasibility proved. 

The following meeting of the Council was scheduled to convene in Lisbon 
on February 2, 1952. 


Other Meetings 


Temporary Council Committee: The Temporary Council Committee met in 
Paris, December 14, 1951 to consider an interim draft report submitted by 
W. Averell Harriman (United States), Sir Edwin Plowden (United Kingdom) 
and Jean Monnet (France) on rearmament proposals. Although the report was 
secret, press reports indicated: 1) that the basic economic assumptions were 
that the dollar deficits of western Europe for the three years ending June 30, 
1954, would be about seven billion dollars and that United States aid would 
remain at approximately six billion dollars annually; 2) that the close economic 
integration of planning and expenditures required the appointment of a “direc- 
tor-general” to assist in the analysis of developments and to follow up the im- 
plementation of Council recommendations and decisions. In addition the report 
specifically urged Belgium to increase its current defense budget about 40% to 
$480 million and its total defense budget to 1954 from 65 to 98 billion franes, 
most of which was to be used for economic aid to NATO countries in the form 
of military equipment. Denmark was asked to spend $86 million dollars more 
than had been planned for the next two and a half years, France $140 million, 
and Canada $700 million by the middle of 1954.‘ The committee believed that 
increased European production, coupled with economies in military expendi- 
tures and United States aid would cover the increased expenditures recom- 
mended. 

The press reported that the finance ministers in general agreed a) on recom- 
mendations in the report that defense forces should be maintained in a state 
of readiness for attack; b) that defense budgets could be pruned without loss 
of efficiency in conformity with the principle of balanced collective forces; c) 
that the indication that the United States considered “off-shore” purchases of 
defense goods in Europe as a means of offsetting dollar shortages would con- 
tribute to narrowing dollar deficits; but felt, finally, that acceptance of the 
specific recommendations of the report for individual countries might prove to 


*Ibid., November 29, 1951. *Ibid., December 14, 16 and 23, 1951. 
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be too difficult even though every effort were made to reach the recommended 
levels.” 

A subsequent report indicated that the Screening and Costing Committee, 
chaired by General Joseph T. McNarney (United States) estimated that the 
aggregate military expenditure by western European members of NATO for the 
three fiscal years ending July 1, 1954 would be $66.5 billion. Prior to the 
appointment of the Temporary Council Committee, total European defense 
budgets came to $38.3 billion, leaving a deficit of $28.2 billion. The Harriman 


report recommended total increases in European military budgets of $3 billion, | 


and indicated an anticipated $18.6 billion in aid from the United States for the 
period, leaving a net deficit of $6.5 billion which would be the subject of addi- 
tional discussion at the February meeting of the Council.’ 


Arms Standardization: In a formal communiqué issued by President Truman 
and Prime Minister Churchill after a series of meetings of the two in early 
January, it was stated that “neither country thinks it wise at this critical time 
to take the momentous step of changing its rifle.” Both countries therefore 
agreed to continue with the rifle currently in production and to produce new 


rifles and ammunition only on an experimental basis “while a common effort | 


is made to devise a rifle and ammunition suitable for future standardization.” 


European Army: During December 1951 discussions continued both at Stras- 
bourg and Paris on the creation of a European Army in the hope that the gov- 
ernments of France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Wester 
Germany would be able to present final drafts to the Council of NATO in 
February 1952. Military plans called for the provision of 43 national contin- 
gents of 30,000 men each, each contingent containing a 12,000 man combat 
team and 18,000 supporting troops. France was to supply 14 contingents, 
Germany and Italy 12 each, and the three other countries five between them: 

Political disagreement arose, however, during discussions at the meetings of 
the Council of Europe as to whether there was to be complete military integra- 
tion, favored by the French, Germans and Italians, or loose coordination of ex- 
isting national forces, as urged by the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg’ 

When the foreign ministers of the six countries met in Paris on December 26, 
1951, the major points at issue revolved around questions of a) the nature and 
powers of a supra-national commander or board, including the question of the 
right of any participant to veto the proposals of the central authority; b) the 
nature of the central budget for a combined, integrated force; and c) the future 
of western European political organization, including the question of the rela- 
tionship of the European Army to a “federated” or “confederated” Europe and 
of the army to NATO forces.” 

Press reports indicated that Belgium and the Netherlands were prepared to 
accept a European Army as a measure of western European defense under 
NATO but had some skepticism of ultimate political federation, whereas France 

5 Ibid., December 16, 1951. 8 Ibid., November 7, 1951. 


® Ibid., January 10, 1952. * Ibid., December 11, 1951. 
1 Ibid. ” Ibid., December 27 and 31, 1951. 
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was committed to both goals. Pending final agreement on proposals at a meet- 
ing scheduled late in January 1952, progress toward drafting a treaty was re- 

rted on the basis of a compromise proposal envisaging a “transition period” 
of one to three years during which the powers of the supra-national defense 


authority would be limited.” 


Middle East Defense Pact: On October 13, 1951, the United States, United 
Kingdom and France proposed to the Egyptian government the creation of a 
Middle East defense pact, providing for a Middle Eastern command associated 
with NATO in which the United Kingdom, United States, France, Turkey and 
Egypt would be original and equal partners, and indicated that Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa had agreed in principle to becoming associated with 
the command.” The proposal, aimed, according to press reports, at reducing 
the tension between Egypt and the United Kingdom over the proposed uni- 
lateral abrogation by the former of 1936 treaties regarding the control of the 
Suez Canal and the Sudan, was rejected by Egypt. In November, Israel indi- 
cated its willingness to participate in such a pact, although it was reported that 
the government of Israel did not look with favor upon the participation of Arab 
countries in the proposed command.” 

No detailed progress on establishing a command was reported during the 

riod under review, although the communiqué issued after the Truman- 
Churchill meetings in Washington in January stated that “we think it essential 
for the furtherance of our common purposes that an Allied Middle East Com- 
mand should be set up immediately.”™ 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Council 


An arrangement proposed by the managing board of the European Payments 
Union to meet the situation which had arisen as a result of Belgium’s having 
granted to other member countries far in excess of its stipulated quota was ap- 
proved by the Council of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
on October 18, 1951." The plan provided that Belgian excess credits in EPU 
would be met for the next three months partly by payments in gold and partly 
by the granting of credit.’ Possible long-term solutions of the problem were 
to be investigated by the executive committee, which was to report by the end 
of the year. 


European Payments Union 


A balance sheet published by EPU at the end of September 1951 showed the 
following positions of member countries within the Union: United Kingdom, 
net deficit of nearly $142 million; Belgium, credit overdraft of more than $80 


“ Tbid.. December 28, 1951. 1 New York Times, October 19, 1951. 
2 Ibid., October 14, 1951. 2Chronology of International Events and 
8 Ibid.. November 16, 1951. Documents, VII, p. 651. 


4 Tbid., January 10, 1952. 
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million; Italy, net credit of $142 million; Switzerland, net credit of $76.8 mil. 
lion; Portugal, net credit of $71.4 million; Netherlands, net deficit of $190.8 
million; and west Germany, net deficit of $106 million.’ 

Because of the improved position within EPU of west Germany, OEEC 
recommended that the latter drop import restrictions on at least two-fifths of its 
total imports and eventually abolish restrictions on the remainder. On Novem. 
ber 12, the west German government disclosed that it planned to eliminate 
quantitative restrictions on 53.4 percent of all imports from OEEC members 
during the next year. New import lists, which were to become operative on 
January 1, 1952, were transmitted to OEEC in Paris. 

The Union warned the government of Austria in December that if it wished 
to continue as a member of EPU it must seek “internal and external financial 
equilibrium”. EPU expressed concern over the trend of Austria’s balance of 
payments in a letter which stated that such a trend might lead to a considerable 
deficit that could not be covered by further United States aid and thus en- 
danger and possibly deplete Austria’s reserves. Remedial measures while ECA 
aid was still forthcoming were urged by the Union. Subsequently, the Austrian 
National Bank increased the bank rate from 3.5 to 5 percent and the discount 
rate for bills of exchange an equivalent amount. 

Precautionary measures designed to curtail exports to all EPU countries were 
undertaken by the Swiss government as of November 29. If expansion of credit 
were to continue at the same rate as in October ($36,800,000) and November 
($15,200,000), the entire Swiss quota of $250,000,000 would be exhausted by 
February or March, press reports stated. Reduction of exports was to be under- 
taken at the cost of those industries where the expansion of exports in recent 


months had been greatest. 


Other Matters 


A survey prepared for the Council of Europe by OEEC was published in 
November.’ The agreement contained in the public statement of the OEEC 
Council of August 29, 1951 that the broad objective of member governments 
was to expand total production in Europe by 25 percent over the next five years 
was reaffirmed and emphasized in the report. It listed the present claims on 
Europe’s resources as those of: 1) defense preparation; 2) more exports to meet 
an import bill increased by higher prices and greater supplies to feed Europe's 
productive machine; 3) many urgent forms of investment, including invest- 
ments to make possible an increase in output; and 4) increased consumption.’ 
While the report described the central problem confronting Europe in general 
terms of restricting less essential claims and increasing the yield of resources 


3 Ibid. for European Economic Cooperation for the 
‘ Ibid., p. 682. Council of Europe, Paris, November 1951. 
5 New York Times, December 4, 1951. 8 For summary of the public statement of the 
6 Ibid., December 24, 1951. OEEC Council of August 29, 1951, see Inter- 
? Organization for European Economic Co- national Organization, V, p. 816. 

operation, European Economic Cooperation, A * Ibid.. p. 9. 
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until a balance could be secured, it added that a number of important problems 
did not emerge clearly from such a broad statement. 

Two sections of the survey reviewed briefly recent developments in two fields 
“of particular importance to the work of O.E.E.C.”: international trade and pay- 
ments, and production and raw materials.” In concluding, the survey warned 
that in the early stages of the 25 percent expansion of output when the dis- 
parity between claims and resources was greatest, the danger of inflation would 
be acute. Consumption must be limited to “what is left over” in order to avoid 
inflation and yet meet claims which could not be deferred.” 

A third OEEC report on internal financial problems was published in Novem- 
ber as an annex to the above survey.” It analyzed the problem of inflation and 
related problems of internal economic and financial policy facing the countries 
of western Europe and North America. It dealt with developments since the 
middle of 1950 and then with the different problems to be expected in 1952, 
together with the lines on which governments were taking or would have to 
take further action. In detail it examined the internal financial situation and 
future problems of each member country and also of the United States and 
Canada. 

While in some countries a measure of financial stability had been restored, 
the report found, the continuing problem for western Europe and North America 
was to control inflationary pressures. The main internal problem for countries 
in this area was to prevent a rise in prices of anything like that of the past year, 
while taking “full advantage of their productive capacity to meet the increased 
strains being put upon their economies”. Current inflationary dangers were a 
serious impediment to the development of the productive resources of western 
European countries. Included among measures required by the report to be 
taken against inflation were steps to increase production, to reduce demand and 
free resources for defense or exports and to restrain the rise in costs and prices. 
Among the most important measures were those to increase production by rais- 
ing output per man-hour and by securing the fullest possible use of available 
resources. The rapid growth of production since World War II, the report read, 
had been the most important single factor enabling Europe to subdue the in- 
flationary forces resulting from the war. A large increase in production was 
equally essential to financial stability now. Measures to cut demand were 
necessary along such lines as: 1) economy in government expenditure and 
further increases in taxation, with a fair distribution of the tax burden; 2) en- 
couragement of saving; 3) other steps to restrain consumption, including limita- 
tion of hire-purchase and certain mortgage facilities and other restrictions on 
consumer credit; and 4) postponement of investment projects in favor of more 
urgent needs. International measures suggested were cooperation in the dis- 
tribution of major raw materials and further reduction of barriers to the free 
movement of trade and labor. 


” Ibid., p. 10. 12 OEEC, Financial Stability and the Fight 
4 Ibid., p. 23. against Inflation, Paris, November 1951. 
8 Tbid., p. 11. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


The Council of the Organization of American States, acting upon the decision 
of the Ninth Inter-American Conference held in Bogota in 1948, began prepara. 
tion for the Tenth Inter-American Conference, scheduled to meet in Caracas in 
1953. A special committee of eleven members, to be appointed by the Chair. 
man of the Council, was established to prepare the program for the Conference: 

The Council also took action relating to the functioning of subsidiary and 
specialized agencies of OAS. Budget estimates for the Pan American Institute 


of Geography and History’ and for the American International Institute for the 


Protection of Childhood were adopted.’ The Council approved sending to 
member states a statement on the status of quotas for the Pan American Union, 
the specialized agencies of OAS and the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History; members in arrears were urged to make payment promptly.‘ 

The problem of the lack of a quorum in the Inter-American Judicial Com- 
mittee was referred to the Committee on the Organs of the Council and its 
Statutes for study and recommendation.’ At the following meeting of the 
Council, the report of the committee was approved: members of OAS were 
asked for their opinions as to whether members of the Inter-American Judicial 
Committee might perform functions in addition to the duties pertaining to the 
committee. Governments which had not as yet appointed their representatives 
to this committee were urged to do so.* 

Discussion of the Universal Convention on Copyright was continued’ and 
the Council, acting upon the recommendation of the Copyright Committee of 
the Council, decided to hold a meeting of Copyright Experts of the American 
Republics at the Pan American Union in Washington, D. C., during the week 
of January 14, 1952. The Secretary-General of the organization was asked to 
send invitations to each member government.* 

The annual report of the Secretary-General of OAS for 1950-1951 was sent 
to a special committee of five members for study and comment; the report of 
the Inter-American Railway Congress Association was approved and the Com- 
mittee on Inter-American Organizations, in consultation with the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, was requested to study the agreements between 
the Congress and OAS to determine how the two organizations might be brought 
into closer relationship.” 


Erratum: International Organization, November 1951 erroneously reported a dispute between Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic as being restricted to those two countries. Cuba was also concerned 
with the question. 


1Document C-sa-93-E, November 7, 1951. Council, see International Organization, V, 
2 Document C-sa-91-E, October 3, 1951. p. 822. 

3 Document C-sa-93-E, November 7, 1951. 8 Documents C-sa-91-E, October 3, 195]; 
4 Ibid. C-sa-92-E, October 17, 1951; and C-sa-95-E, 
5 Document C-sa-91-E, October 3, 1951. November 7, 1951. 

*Document C-sa-92-E, October 17, 1951. * Document C-sa-93-E, November 7, 1951. 
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Inter-American Peace Commission 


The government of Cuba on November 26, 1951, protested to the Inter- 
American Peace Commission over the arrest and trial of five Cuban crew mem- 
bers of a Guatemalan vessel by the Dominican Republic. The Cuban government 
maintained that the five men had been seized illegally, held incommunicado for 
three months, subjected to a forty-eight hour oral trial and then sentenced to 
thirty years hard labor.” The Dominican Republic countered that Cuba had 
not fully adhered to its responsibilities in promoting harmonious relations 
between the two republics. An amicable solution was reached on Christmas 
night when the Cubans were released and the two countries signed a declara- 
tion aimed at resolving their differences and putting their relations on a friendly 


basis. 
ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES 


The Foreign Ministers of the Central American States of Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, meeting in San Salvador October 
§-14, 1951, to discuss measures for promoting the unity of Central America, 
drafted the “Charter of Salvador” to “promote by group action the strengthening 
of the bonds of fraternity among the five Central American states and to serve 
as an instrument for the. study and solution of their common problems.” 

The principal organs of the new organization were to be the Meeting of 
Presidents which would convene irregularly as the Supreme Organ; the Meeting 
for Foreign Ministers meeting biennially except when called into extraordinary 
session by any three of the members; the Meeting of Ministers of other govern- 
mental departments to consider special problems; the Central American Office 
located in San Salvador and serving as the secretariat; and the Economic Coun- 
cil whose functions would be outlined by the Meeting of Foreign Ministers. 
Inthe Meeting of Foreign Ministers, which was to be held in the member states 
in rotation, each member was to have one vote with unanimity required for 
substantive decision. 

No special action was taken on economic and educational affairs at this con- 
ference but two committees were established to study problems in these fields, 
such as, establishing a customs union, establishing free trade among the Central 
American states, standardization of educational methods and founding a Central 
American university. 

Action on a Nicaraguan proposal to establish immediately a political union 
of the states represented was postponed. In response to communications from 
the People’s Unity Party of British Honduras protesting the inclusion of that 
colony in a proposed federation of United Kingdom colonies in the Caribbean, 
the ministers adopted a resolution calling attention to the resolution of the Ninth 
Conference of American States (Bogoté, 1948) in which the “just aspiration of 
the American republics” was expressed that colonialism in this hemisphere be 
brought to an end. The ministers also expressed sympathy for the thoughts 


“New York Times, November 27, 1951. 1 New York Times, October 14, 1951. 
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expressed in the petition and considered the issue suitable for combined action 
by the five states.’ 

The Charter became effective on December 14, 1951, following the ratifica. 
tion of the fifth state, Honduras. Panama was reported seeking closer association 
with the new organization.’ 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Eighth Session of the Commission 


The eighth session of the South Pacific Commission, held at Nouméa, New 
Caledonia, from October 29 to November 9, 1951, was presided over by R. L. 
Lassalle-Séré (France). On November 7, 1951, the six participating countries 
(Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, and United 
States) signed an agreement extending the scope of the Commission to include 
Guam and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands." Other agenda items in- 
cluded consideration of the Commission’s work program and budget for 1952. 
The program, consisting of 39 projects, included ten in the field of health. The 
Commission discussed the report of the conference of medical experts on filari- 
asis and elephantiasis which was held in Tahiti from August 21 to September |, 
1951, to study current research and control programs for these diseases and to 
recommend measures for combatting them,’ and decided to appoint an expert 
to supervise the implementation of these recommendations. The Commission 
also reviewed the work done in the projects on tuberculosis, nutrition and 
leprosy. In the economic category, in which there were ten projects, the com- 
mission considered plans for a conference of fisheries experts in 1952 and grants- 
in-aid for the furtherance of work with economic plants. In the field of social 
development, where nineteen projects were considered, the Commission dis- 
cussed the preparation of plans for a model vocational training institution; pub- 
lication of a report on research in social anthropology and a report on a com- 
munity development project being carried out in the Fiji Islands; continuation 
of a housing survey; and the work of the South Pacific Literature Bureau. It 
was decided to appoint E. M. Ojala (New Zealand) deputy chairman of the 
South Pacific Research Council.’ 

An agenda was approved for the second South Pacific Conference, scheduled 
to be held at Nouméa, New Caledonia, January 15 to February 15, 1953.‘ The 
agenda emphasized economic aspects of problems of the area with particular 
reference to conservation and improvement of land and sea resources. 

The next session of the Commission was scheduled to be held in April, 1952. 


? Brookings Institute, Current Developments 2SPC Quarterly Bulletin, October 1951. 
in United States Foreign Policy, October, 1945, 3 South Pacific Commission Press Release 19/ 
p. 49. 51, November 12, 1951. 

% New York Times, September 13, 1951. * Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 914. 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 914. 
For text of the agreement, see ibid., p. 1039. 
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Annual Report 

The annual report of the South Pacific Commission for the year = — 
meetings held during the year, brief summaries of the projects undertaken 
the three fields of health, economic development and social development, re a- 
tions of the Commission with the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 


and a statement of expenditures.’ 


during the year, see International Organization, 


5South Pacific Commission, Report of the IV, p. 155, 532. 


South Pacific Commission for the Year 1950. 
For summary of activities of the commission 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ory 
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INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Central Group 


Edwin T. Gibson (United States) was elected permanent chairman of the Annua 
Central Group of the International Materials Conference’ and served in this 


capacity until October 2, 1951 when he resigned both as chairman and as dele. oad 
gate. Viscount Knollys (United Kingdom) was elected to fill the vacant pos. = 
tion.” Mr. Charles W. Jeffers continued to serve as Executive Secretary of _ 
IMC. Early in December, 1951, two new vice-chairmen were elected to serve th # 
for six-month terms: M. K. Kirpalani (India) and Octavio Paranagua (Brazil)' op - 
At the thirteenth meeting of the Central Group on June 14, 1951, the Execu. | ~o 
tive Secretary was instructed to investigate a cooperative arrangement between a the 
IMC and the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization.“ Meetings 4 od 
between officials of the two organizations were initiated by the Central Group on -m th 
July 19 upon the receipt of a favorable reply from FAO.’ At the request of the} .’ f 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council of the Organization of American | - I 
States, the Executive Secretary of IMC (Jeffers) attended the extraordinary | A as 
meeting of that organization in Panama, August 20.° le 
During the last week in October, the chairman of the Central Group inav- ine 


gurated the first meeting between himself and the chairmen of the seven con- 
modity committees. The meetings were to be devoted to informal discussion 
and exchange of views and were designed to coordinate and develop the work _ Fifth 
of IMC rather than reach decisions.’ The 

In July, IMC moved from the temporary headquarters provided by the | gpsid 
United States Department of State to its permanent headquarters, also in Wash- | of gua 
ington, D. C.*. The membership of IMC was increased to 28 states and two article 
international organizations when Argentina became a member of the Wool of pro 


Committee, in September.’ and t 
Hashe 
Commodity Committees of prc 
All seven of the commodity committees of IMC continued to meet through- = 
* > a 
out the period covered in this summary. Japan became a member of the =e 
Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee in August, bringing the total membership 
of that committee to twelve. a 
Relations between member and non-member countries of IMC was defined 
1 International Materials Conference, Infor- 3 Ibid., Information Bulletin, No. 33, De | 
mation Bulletin, No. 1, April 27, 1951; for cember 7, 1951. 
information on the establishment and previous 4 Ibid., No. 8, June 15, 1951. . 
activities of IMC, see International Organization, 5 Ibid., No. 13, July 20, 1951. a 
V, p. 847. * Ibid., No. 17, August 17, 1951. i, ¥ 
2 International Materials Conference, Infor- 1 Ibid., No. 28, November 2, 1951. F 
mation Bulletin, No. 24, October 5, 1951; ibid., 8 Ibid., No. 14, July 27, 1951. oe 
Press Release 47, October 2, 1951. * Ibid., Press Release 43, September 20, 1951. ntern 
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in the rules of procedure adopted by five of the seven committees; non-member 
countries were granted the privilege of presenting their views to the committees 
either in oral or written form; the supply position of the non-member country 
would be taken into consideration.” 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


Annual Report 


The first Annual Report of the International Wheat Council, considered and 
approved at the fourth session of the Council,’ was published in November, 
1950. Part I of the report dealt with: 1) the historical development of the 
International Wheat Agreement; 2) the administration of the agreement and 
the operation of the council, executive committee, advisory committee on price 
equivalents and the secretariat; 3) the guaranteed purchases, guaranteed sales 
and the resales for the period under review —i.e., the crop-year 1949-1950; 
4) the maximum and minimum prices and the price equivalents for the same 
period; and 5) as distinguished from the factual account of the council's activi- 
ties, the broader subject of world trade in wheat, although an exhaustive analy- 
sis of the problem was not considered to be within the scope of the report. 
Part II of the report was an official reproduction of the International Wheat 
Agreement, signed in Washington in March, 1949. Part III was the first pub- 
lication of the rules of procedure, given in response to many requests for 
information on the operation of the agreement. 


Fifth Session of the International Wheat Council 


The fifth session of the council met in London on June 13, 1951, and gave 
consideration to the following items on its agenda: 1) adjustment of the quotas 
of guaranteed purchases and guaranteed sales stipulated in annexes A and B to 
article III of the International Wheat Agreement; 2) amendment of the rules 
of procedure of the council; 3) review of reports by the Secretary of the council 


| and the executive committee; 4) action on applications from Japan and the 


rough- 
of the 
ership 


efined 


3, De- 


, 1951. 


Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan to accede to the agreement; 5) consideration 
of proposals for preshipment and postshipment against annual quotas; and 6) 
the election for the 1951-1952 crop-year of officers of the council and the officers 
and members of the executive committee. 

The council announced on June 15 that Japan had been admitted to mem- 
bership and would be entitled to buy 18,372,000 bushels of wheat during the 
1951-1952 period. 


* Ibid., Information Bulletin, No. 1, April ? International Wheat Council, Annual Report 
27, 1951. for Crop-Year 1949-1950, London, November, 
*For a summary of the previous activities 1950. 
and meetings of the International Wheat Council, 
International Organization, V, p. 417. 
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Sixth and Seventh Session of the International Wheat Council 


The sixth session of the council met briefly in London on July 30 and 81, 
1951,° and when the council convened again —in Lisbon on October 30 -jt 
gave consideration to: 1) the report of the executive committee on carryin 
charges; 2) the report of the special committee regarding the renewal of the 


International Wheat Agreement, which was to expire in July 1953; 3) the appli. | 
cation of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan for admission to the agreement | 


by accession; 4) the appointment of a secretary to the council; and 5) the 
operating problems and administrative agreements for regulating sales and 
purchases under the wheat agreement. 


3 No further information on the council’s sixth session was available at the time this summaly 
was written. 
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August 1951).” World Affairs Interpreter, Autumn 1951 (Vol. 22, No. 3), 
p. 280-295. 

6. Kondapi, C. “Indian Opinion of the United Nations.” International Organiza- 
tion, November 1951 (Vol. 5, No. 4), p. 709-721. 


HEADQUARTERS 


7. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Headquarters of the United 
Nations: Report of the Secretary-General. New York, Document A/1895, Octo- 
ber 5, 1951. 9p. + annex. 


RELATIONS WITH SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


8. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Coordination 
Committee. Coordination among the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies: Report . . . New York, Document E/2121, September 10, 1951. 
16 p. + annex. 

9, —. . ———. Coordination among the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Review of 1952 Programmes of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies (Note by the Secretariat). New York, Document E/AC.24/L.28, August 
16, 1951. 45 p. limited. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


GENERAL 


10. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Adoption of the Agenda of 
the 6th Regular Session and Allocation of Items to Committees, and Organization 
of the Session. New York, Document A/1950, November 10, 1951. 17 p. 

11, ———. ———. Agenda of the 6th Regular Session of the General Assembly, 
Adopted on 13 November 1951. New York, Document A/1958, No. 
vember 15, 1951. 7 p. 


Resolutions 


12. United Nations. Secretariat. Documents Index Note No. 39: Cumulative Inde 





to the Resolutions of the General Assembly Ist Session through the 5th Session, | 
1946 through 1950. New York, Document ST/LIB/SER.D/39, July 195), | 


116 p. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY MATTERS 


13. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session) 5th committee. Budget Est. | 


mates for the Financial Year 1952: Statement by the Secretary-General. New 
York, Document A/C.5/448, October 8, 1951. 11 p. 

14. . Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1952: Statement of 
1951 Budget Expenses to 30 September 1951: Report of the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document A/C.5/449, November 6, 1951. 27 p. 








15. ’ . . Financial Reports and Accounts, and Reports of the Board of | 


Auditors: Report . . . Paris, Document A/1995, December 5, 1951. 6 p. 

16. ———. ——— . Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
2d Report of 1951 . . . New York, Document A/1853, September 1951. 
57 p. + index. 60¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 7, General Assembly Official Records 
(6th session). 

17, ———. ———. Joint 2d and 3d Committee and 5th Committee. Coordination be- 
tween the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Administrative and 
budgetary coordination between the United Nations and the specialized agencies: 


Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document A/C.2&3/100-A/C. 


5/457, November 17, 1951. 12 p. + annexes. 





18. ' . Coordination between the United Nations and the Special. | 





ized Agencies. Coordination of Services in Geneva: Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. New York, Document A/C.2&3/103—A/C.5/460, November 19, 1951. 40 p. 


LEGAL MATTERS 

DOCUMENTS 
19. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Ways and Means for Mak- 
ing the Evidence of Customary International Law More Readily Available: Re- 
port of the Secretary-General. New York, Document A/1934, November 8, 1951. 


21 p 

20. ———. ——-—. 6th Committee. Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States: | 
Report Paris, Document A/1982, November 29, 1951. 6 p. 

21. ———. General Assembly. Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction. 


Draft Statute for an International Criminal Court: Prepared by the Drafting Sub- 
committee. New York, Document A/AC.48/L.17, August 27, 1951. 15 p. limited 

22, ———. ———. ——— . Memorandum concerning the Establishment of an Interns 
tional Criminal Court. New York, Document A/AC. 48/3, July 17, 1951. 77p. 
+ annexes. 
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With two annexes containing a preliminary draft Statute and a preliminary 
draft Protocol. 
93, ———. -——. ———. Report on the Session Held 1 August-31 August 
1951. New York, Document A/AC.48/4, September 5, 1951. 73 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 

94. Kerno, Dr. Ivan. “The Handling of Treaties by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations: Report of the Committee to Study Legal Problems of the United Na- 
tions.” Proceedings of the American Society of International Law at Its Forty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting Held at Washington, D.C., April 26-28, 1951, Washing- 
ton, 1951, p. 139-151. 

95. Liang, Yuen-li. “Notes on Legal Questions Concerning the United Nations. 
Recognition by the United Nations of the Representation of a Member State: 
Criteria and Procedure.” American Journal of International Law, October 1951 
(Vol. 45, No. 4), p. 689-707. 


International Law Commission 


26. United Nations. General Assembly. International Law Commission (3d ses- 
sion). 2d Report on Arbitration Procedure by Georges Scelle, Rapporteur. New 
York, Document A/CN.4/46, May 28, 1951. 31 p. 

27, —_—. -——. ——~—. Question of the Definition of Aggression: Memorandum sub- 
mitted by Mr. Georges Scelle. New York, Document A/CN.4/L. 19, June 20, 
1951. 5 p. limited. 

23. ——. ——-—. ——— . The Question of the Definition of Aggression: Memorandum 
submitted by Mr. Gilbert Amado. New York, Document A/CN.4/L.6, May 29, 
1951. 13 p. limited. 

29, ———. —-_—. ———. Report New York, Document A/1858, September 
1951. 20 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 9, General Assembly Official Records 
(6th session ). 

30. ———. ——-—. ——— . Reservations to Multilateral Conventions: Draft of Report to 
the General Assembly, Prepared by J. L. Brierly, Special Rapporteur. New York, 
Document A/CN.4/L.18, June 11, 1951. 18 p. limited. 

31, --—. -——. ———. Reservations to Multilateral Conventions: Memorandum sub- 
mitted by Georges Scelle. New York, Document A/CN.4/L.14, June 5, 1951. 
10 p. limited. 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY MATTERS 
Armed Forces and Disarmament 


32. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). lst Committee. Regulation, 
Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All Armed Forces and All Armaments: 
Letter dated 10 December 1951 from the President of the General Assembly to 
the Chairman of the 1st Committee. Paris, Document A/C.1/677, December 10, 
1951. 13 p. 

Recliiles tent of memorandum prepared by the Chairman at the request of Sub- 
committee 18. 

33, —-—. ——— .Committee of Twelve. Report New York, Document 

A/1922, October 23, 1951. 5 p. 


China’ 
34. United Nations. General Assembly. Special Committee on the Representation 
of China. Report New York, Document A/1923, October 18, 1951. 1 p. 
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Greece 
35. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Ad Hoc Political Committee, 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece: Report | 


. Paris, Document A/1984, November 30, 1951. 5 p. 


Korea 
DocuMENTS 


36. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Relief and Rehabilitation of 
Korea: Report of the Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction | 


Agency. New York, Document A/1935, November 3, 1951. 5 p. 
37, ———. ———. Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. Report 
New York, Document A/1881, October 1951. 43 p. + annexes. 70¢. 
printed. 


Appears in printed form as Supplement 12, General Assembly Official Records | 


(6th session ). 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


38. Padelford, Norman J. “The United Nations and Korea: A Political Résumé.” 


International Organization, November 1951 (Vol. 5, No. 4), p. 685-708. 


United Action for Peace 


39. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Collective Measures Com. | 
mittee. Report New York, Document A/1891, October 1951. 48 p. 50¢. | 


printed. 


Appears in printed form as Supplement 13, General Assembly Official Records 


( 6th session ). 


Twenty-Year Program for Achieving Peace 


40. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Development of a Twenty- | 


Year Programme for Achieving Peace through the United Nations: Progress Re- 
port by the Secretary-General. New York, Document A/1902, October 1951. 7p. 
+ annexes. 15¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 15, General Assembly Official Records 
(6th session ). 


SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL MATTERS 


41. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Draft International Covenant 
on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation (Memorandum by the Secre- 
tary-General). New York, Document A/1883, September 25, 1951. 5 p. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons* 


42. United Nations. General Assembly. Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the 
Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons. Draft Convention Relating to the 


Status of Refugees: Memorandum prepared by the Legal Department. New York, | 


Document A/CONF.2/21, July 3, 1951. 21 p. 

; ’ . . Final Act and Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees. 

New York, Document A/CONF.2/108 (Publication No. 1951.IV.4), August 1951. 

55 p. + annex. Text in English and French. 50¢. printed. 

44, ———. General Assembly (6th session). Draft Protocol Relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons (Memorandum by the Secretary-General). New York, Document 
A/1913, October 15, 1951. 3 p. 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES® 


45. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Information on the Imple- 
mentation of Trusteeship Council and General Assembly Resolutions Relating to 
Trust Territories (Memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General). New York, 
Document A/1903, October 9, 1951. 100 p. 

46. —-—. -——. 4th Committee. Question of the Full Participation of Italy in the 
Work of the Trusteeship Council: Report . Paris, Document A/1990, 
December 3, 1951. 3 p. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


47, United Nations. General Assembly. Special Committee on Information Trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the Charter (1950-1952) (2d session [1951]). Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: Information on Education (Report prepared by the 
Secretariat). New York, Document A/AC.35/L.47, September 4, 1951. limited. 

48, —_—. ———. ———. Non-Self-Governing Territories: International Collaboration 
in Regard to Economic and Social Conditions. New York, Document A/AC.35/ 
L.65, September 19, 1951. 36 p. limited. 

49, ——. ——-—. ——— . Non-Self-Governing Territories: Settlement Policies (Note 
prepared by the Secretariat). New York, Document A/AC.35/L.61, October 17, 
1951. 56 p. limited. 





50. --—. —-—. ———. Standard Form Subcommittee. Ist Report . . New 
York, Document A/AC.35/L.66, September 28, 1951. 6 p. limited. 
51. ———.———.2d Report . . . New York, Document A/AC.35/L.67, 


October 2,1951. 24 p. + appendices. limited. 


South West Africa 


52. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Ad Hoc Committee on South 
West Africa. Question of South West Africa: Report . . . Paris, Document 
A/1901, October 8, 1951. 20 p. + appendices. 


Securiry COUNCIL 


REPORTS 
58. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Report of the Security 
Council . . . Covering the period from 16 July 1950 to 15 July 1951. New 


York, Document A/1873, September 1951. 100 p. $1.00. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, General Assembly Official Records 
(6th session ). 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Question 
DocUMENTS 
54. United Nations. Security Council. Letter Dated 28 September from the Deputy 
Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council and the Secretary-General. New York, Document S/2357, 
September 29, 1951. 2 p. 
Requests inclusion in the provisional agenda of “Complaint of failure by the 
Iranian Government to comply with provisional measures indicated by the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case”. 


*See also Nos. 91-96. 
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55. ———. ———. Revised Draft Resolution Submitted by the United Kingdom Dele. 
gation on 12 October 1951. New York, Document S/2358/Rev.1, October 12 
1951. 2 p. 

Calls for resumption of negotiations between the United Kingdom and Iran jn 
order to make further efforts to resolve the differences between the parties jn 
accordance with the provisional measures indicated by the International Cour 
of Justice. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


56. Cheng, B. “The Anglo-Iranian Dispute.” World Affairs, October 1951 ( Vol. 5, 
No. 4), p. 387-405. 
- India-Pakistan Question 


57. United Nations. Security Council. Letter dated 15 October 1951 from Dr, | 


Frank P. Graham, United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan, to the 
Secretary-General transmitting his report to the Security Council. New York, 
Document $/2375, October 15, 1951. 37 p. + annexes. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


GENERAL 


58. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Calendar of Con- 
ferences for 1951. Calendar of Conferences for 1952 (Note by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral). New York, Document E/2132, September 20, 1951. 7 p. 


59. ———. ———. Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects (Note by the Secretary- 
General). New York, Document E/2049, July 13, 1951. 9 p. 
60. ———. ———. Election of One-Third of the Membership of the Functional Com- 


missions of the Council (Note by the Secretary-General). New York, Document 
E/2131, September 20, 1951. 6 p. 


61. ———. ———. Recommendations Regarding the Agenda of the 13th Session 
. . . ¢ Report of the Agenda Committee. New York, Document E/2058, July 
25, 1951. 10 p. 

62. ———. Secretariat. Documents Index Note No. 37: Series Symbols for Docu- 


ments of the Economic and Social Council. New York, Document ST/LIB/ 
SER.D/37, July 11, 1951. 49 p. 


Resolutions 


63. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Resolutions 
. . New York, Document E/2152, October 10, 1951. 94 p. + appendix. 
$1. 25. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (6th year, 13th session). 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
Economic Commission for Latin America 


64. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for La- 
tin America (4th session). Economic Survey of Latin America 1950: General In- 
troduction: Recent Developments and Trends in the Economy of Latin America. 
New York, Document E/CN.12/217, April 16, 1951. 205 p. + charts. 

65. - Joint ECLA and FAO Work Programme: Progress Report. 





New York, Document E/CN.12/229, April 10, 1951. 5p. + annexes. 
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_——. . Report on Activities under United Nations Programme of 
Technical Assistance for Economic Development in Latin America. New York, 
Document E/CN.12/223, April 5, 1951. 41 p. 

67. —--. ———. ———. Resolutions Adopted . . . 28 May to 16 June 1951. 
New York, Document E/CN.12/289, June 17, 1951. 3 p. 

Lists resolution numbers, titles and document numbers only. 

. Theoretical and Practical Problems of Economic Growth. 

New York, Document E/CN.12/221, May 18, 1951. 112 p. 

———. ———. United States Capacity to Absorb Latin American Products. 
New York, Document E/CN.12/226, April 5, 1951. 39 p. + appendices. 

70. .———. ———. Work Programme and Priorities: Note by the Executive Sec- 
retary. New York, Document E/CN.12/242, June 8, 1951. 7 p. 

71. ———-. —_—. ———. Work Programme and Priorities: Progress Report by the Exec- 
utive Secretary to the Fourth Session of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. New York, Document E/CN.12/220, June 6, 1951. 24 p. 








68. 





69. 








72. —_—. -——. -——. Ad Hoc Committee on Coordination and General Questions. 
Report of the Rapporteur. New York, Document E/CN.12/256, June 13, 1951. 
1] p. 

73. —-—. -——. -——. Ad Hoc Committee on International Trade. Rapporteur’s 


Report. New York, Document E/CN.12/255, June 14, 1951. 10 p. 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas‘ 


74. United Nations. Formulation and Economic Appraisal of Development Projects. 
Volumes I and II. (Lectures delivered at the Asian Centre on Agricultural and 
Allied Projects Training Institute on Economic Appraisal of Development Pro- 
jects Lahore, Pakistan, October-December 1950). New York, Publication No. 
1951.11.B.4, 1951. 780 p. $5.50. printed. 

. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Economic Development of 

Under-Developed Countries: Methods of Financing Economic Development: Re- 

port of the Economic Committee. New York, Document E/2061, July 28, 1951. 


75. 





7 p. 
76. —-—. -——. Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance: Report . . New York, Document E/2102, August 29, 1951. 
12 p. + annex. 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
DocuMENTs 


77. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Bibliography on the Protection 
of Human Rights of works published after December, 1939 (Prepared by the Sec- 
retariat). New York, Document E/CN.4/540, April 2, 1951. 248 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
78. Kunz, Josef L. “Present-day Efforts at International Protection of Human 
Rights: A General Analytical and Critical Introduction.” Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law at Its 46th Annual Meeting Held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 26-28, 1951, Washington, 1951, p. 109-119. 
79. Malik, Charles. “Human Rights in the United Nations.” International Journal, 
Autumn 1951 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 275-280. 


Freedom of Information and of the Press 


80. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press (5th session). Radio 


*See also Nos. 66, 103, 136. 5 See also No. 41. 
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and Freedom of Information. New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/156, October | 

2, 1951. 100 p. + appendices. 
Calls attention to radio problems and developments which affect the safeguard. 
ing and promotion of freedom of information, and which require detailed study 
and consideration. 9 







































Genocide* 
81. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. Research 
Section. Genocide: Background Paper No. 68. New York, Document ST/DPI/ 
SER.A/68, November 12, 1951. 17 p. + annexes. 93 


Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


82. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights, 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities (4th 
session). Report . New York, Document E/CN.4/641—E/CN.4/Sub,2/ 
140, October 25, 1951. 55 p. 

83. . . . . The Principle of Non-Discrimination as Applied in the 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees (Memorandum by the Secretary. 
General). New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/135, September 28, 1951. 17 p. 

84, ———,. —_—. ———. ———. Treaties and International Instruments Concerning the 

Protection of Minorities 1919-1951: Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/133, September 18, 1951. 39 p. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS QF 
Slavery 


85. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor (1st session). Communications from Governments and Non-Governmental 
Organizations: Memorandum by the Secretariat of the United Nations. New 
York, Document E/AC.36/4, September 13, 1951. 15 p. 

86, ———. -——. Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery. The Suppression of Slavery (Mem- 
orandum submitied by the Secretary-General). New York, Document ST/SOA/4 
(Publication No. 1951. XIV.2), July 11, 1951. 45 p. + annexes and appendix. 
50¢. printed. | 97 

87. ———. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Plight of Survivors of Con | ' 
centration Camps: 2d Progress Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Docu- 
ment E/2087, August 21, 1951. 72 p. 

88. ———. Economic and Social Council and International Labor Organization. Ad 
Hoc Committee on Forced Labor. Ist Progress Report New York, Docu- | 
ment E/2153-E/AC.36/10, October 30, 1951. 17 p. + annex. 


<=] 


STATISTICS 


89. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission and Eco- 9s 
nomic Commission for Europe. 2d Regional Meeting of European Statisticians. 
Report . . . Submitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. New 
York, Document E/CN.3/CONF.2/1-E/ECE/135, September 28, 1951. 21 p. 9 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


90. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Transport and Communications, 
Commission. Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals (2d session). Report I 
13 August — 8 September 1951. New York, Document E/CN.2/118-E/ 
CN.2/CONF.1/8, September 12, 1951. 24 p. + annexes. 


* See also No. 98. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL’ 


gl. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Committee on the Rural Economic De- 
velopment of the Trust Territories. Land Alienation, and Land and Population 
Distribution in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: Memorandum submitted 
by the Government of the United States of America, New York, Document 
T/AC.36/L.28, September 5, 1951. 11 p. limited. 

92, —-—. Trusteeship Council (8th session). Disposition of Agenda Items (Pre- 
pared by the Documents Index Unit). New York, Document T/INF/21, May 31, 
1951. 70 p. 

93, ——. Trusteeship Council (9th session). Resolutions. New York, Document 
T/939, August 16, 1951. 74 p. Text in English and French. 80¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, Trusteeship Council Official Record 
(9th session ). 
AGREEMENTS 


94. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory 
of Somaliland under Italian Administration (As approved by the General Assem- 
bly on 2 December 1950). New York, Document T/Agreement/10 (Publication 
No. 1951.VI.A.1), August 8, 1951. 13 p. Text in English and French. 15¢. 
printed. 

PETITIONS 


95. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Petition from the Joint Togoland Con- 
gress Concerning Togoland under British Administration. New York, Document 
T/PET.6/309, November 14, 1951. 28 p. 

Includes text of the resolution adopted by the Togoland Congress on Septem- 
ber 8, 1951 establishing the Togoland Produce Marketing Board and request- 
ing unification by the Assembly of the two Trust Territories of Togoland. 


96. ———. —_—. Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions. Examination of Petitions: 8th Re- 
port . . . New York, Document T/L.220, October 3, 1951. 15 p. 
REPORTS 


97. United Nations. General Assembly (6th session). Report of the Trusteeship 
Council Covering its 3d Special Session and its 8th and 9th Sessions, 22 Novem- 
ber 1950 to 30 July 1951. New York, Document A/1856, October 1951. 262 p. 
+ maps. $2.50. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, General Assembly Official Records 
(6th session ). 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


98. International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Asylum 
Case (Colombia/Peru). Volume II: Oral Proceedings.-Documents.-Correspond- 
ence. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 65, n.d. 307 p. printed. 

99. ———. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Reservations to the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. Leyden, ICJ Sales 
No. > n.d. 484 p. + table of contents and index. Text in English and French. 
printed. 

100. —-—. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Ambatielos Case 
(Greece/United Kingdom). Order of November 9th, 1951. Leyden, ICJ Sales 
No. 73, n.d. 5 p. Text in English and French. printed. 


"See also Nos. 45, 46. 
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101. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Case Concer. 
ing Rights of Nationals of the United States of America in Morocco (France; 
United States of America). Order of October 31st, 1951. Leyden, ICJ Sales No, 
72, n.d. 6 p. Text in English and French. printed. 

102. ———. Yearbook, 1950-1951. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 67, 1951. 262 p. printed, 


SECRETARIAT’ 


103. United Nations. Secretariat. Legal Department. Division of Immunities and 
Treaties. Handbook of Final Clauses. New York, Document ST/LEG/1, August 
28, 1951. 231 p. 

104. ———. [Secretariat.] Technical Assistance Administration. Report of the 
United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Bolivia, New York, Document 
ST/TAA/K/Bolivia/1 (Publication No. 1951.I1.B.5), October 11, 1951. 119 p. 
+ appendices. $1.50. printed. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES’ 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


105. Food and Agriculture Organization. The State of Food and Agriculture. 
Review and Outlook 1951. Rome, Document C51/20, 1951. 90 p. $1.00. 
printed. 

CONFERENCE 
6th Session 
(Rome, 1951) 


106. Food and Agriculture Organization. The Work of FAO 1950/51: Report of 
the Director-General. Rome, Document C51/21, 1951. 64 p. $1.00. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT" 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


107. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Board of Governors 
(6th annual meeting). Summary Proceedings. Washington, November 30, 1951. 
51 p. printed. 

LOAN OPERATIONS 


108. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree- 
ment between Republic of Italy and International Bank . . . Dated October 10, 
1951, Washington, Loan Number 50 IT, n.d. 8 p. printed. 

109. ———. Guarantee Agreement (Rio Elqui Project) between the Republic of 
Chile and International Bank _ . Dated October 10, 1951. Washington, Loan 
Number 49 CH, n.d. 7 p. printed. 

110, ———. Loan (Lebrija Hydroelectric Project) to Central Hidroelectrica del Rio 
Lebrija, Limitada, Washington, Loan No. 54 CO, n.d. [26 p.] printed. 

111. ——-. Loan Agreement between Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and 
International Bank Dated October 11, 1951. Washington, Loan Number 
51 YU, n.d. 16 p. printed. 


8 See also No. 24. 10 See also Nos. 65, 158, 159. 
*See also Nos. 8, 9, 17, 18. 11 See also No. 143. 
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112. -——. Loan Agreement between International Bank . . . and Cassa Per 
_— Straordinarie di Pubblico Interesse Nell’Italia Meridionale (Cassa Per Il 
Mezzogiorno) Dated October 10, 1951. Washington, Loan Number 50 IT, n.d. 


~ p- printed. 
113. —-—. Loan Agreement (Agriculture Project) between Republic of Iceland 


and International Bank . . . Dated November 1, 1951. Washington, Loan No. 
53 IC, n.d. 13 p. printed. 

114. -—-—. Loan Agreement (Agriculture Project) between Republic of Paraguay 
and International Bank . . . Dated December 7, 1951. Washington, Loan 
Number 55 PA, n.d. 18 p. printed. 

115. ———. Loan Agreement (Grain Storage Project) between Republic of Nic- 
aragua and International Bank . Dated October 29, 1951. Washington, 
Loan Number 52 NI, n.d. 14 p. printed. 

116, ———. Loan Agreement (Rio Elqui Project) between International Bank 


and Corporacion de Fomento de la Produccion Dated October 10, 1951. Wash- 
ington Loan Number 49 CH, n.d. 13 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CriviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


117. International Civil Aviation Organization. Procedures for Air Navigation Ser- 
vices; Communication Procedures. Montreal, Document 4478-COM/501/1, n.d. 
53 p. 50¢. printed. 

Supersedes Document 4478-COM/501 on April 1, 1952. 

118. ———. Procedures for Air Navigation Services: Rules of the Air and Air Traf- 
fic Services. Montreal, Document 4444-RAC/501/1 — 4th Edition, 1951. 137 p. 
+ charts. 65¢. 

Supersedes Document 4444-RAC/501 on September 1, 1952. 


COUNCIL 


119, International Civil Aviation Organization. Council. Report . . . to the As- 
sembly on the Activities of the Organization in 1950 (Supporting Documentation 
for the 5th Session of the Assembly Montreal, June 1951). Montreal, Document 
7148, A5-P/1, May 1951. 115 p. + appendices. 50¢. 

120. —-—. —-— . Supplementary Report . to the Assembly on the Activities of 
the Organization 1 January — 31 May 1951. Montreal, Document A5-WP/10 — 
P/8, June 1, 1951. 34 p. 


121. -——. Council (10th session). Proceedings . . . 16 May — 5 June 1950. 
Montreal, Document 7194-C/829, September 1951. 28 p. 15¢. 
122. -——. Council (11th session). Proceedings . , 22-29 June 1950. Part 1. 


Montreal, Document 7188-C/828, September 1951. 32 p. 15¢. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


123, International Civil Aviation Organization. Report on the ICAO Conference 
on Air Navigation Services: Greenland and the Faroes London, 20 April — 12 
May 1949. Montreal, Document 7103-JS/552, September 1951. 139 p. + at- 
tachments. $1.50. printed. 


124, ———. Aeronautical Charts Division (5th session). Report . . . Montreal, 
Document 7222-MAP/567, October 29, 1951. 147 p. 75¢. 
15. ——-. Legal Committee (8th session). Minutes and Documents. Montreal, 


Document 7229-LC/133, November 1951. 312 p. + index. $1.50. 
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126. . Search and Rescue Division (3d session). Report . . . Montreal, 4.94 
September 1951. Montreal, Document 7196-SAR/503, September 24, 195), 
76 p. 35¢. . 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 
127. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Report of the 
International Labor Organization. New York, Document E/2050, July 20, 195), 
1 p. 


Covering document transmitting report only. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


385th Session 


128. International Labor Organization. Conference (35th session). Minimum 
Standards of Social Security: 5th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report V(a) 
(1), 1951. 95 p. + annex. printed. 


129. ———. ———. The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground in 
Coal Mines: 9th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report IX(1), 1951. 112 p. 
printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 


130. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (107th session). Min. 
utes . . . Geneva, n.d. 103 p. + appendices and index. printed. 


117th Session 
(November 1951) 


131. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (117th session). Agenda, 
Geneva, n.d. 1 p. 
132. . ———. 7th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Meeting of Experts on Sys- 





tems of Payment by Results (Geneva, 10-18 April 1951). Geneva, Document 


G.B.117/7/2, n.d. 11 p. 

133. ———. -——. 8th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Meeting of Experts on the 
Status and Conditions of Employment of Domestic Workers (Geneva, 2-6 July 
1951). Geneva, Document G.B.117/8/4, n.d. 9 p. 

134, —-—. ———. 9th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Third Session of the Asian 
Advisory Committee (Geneva, 10-13 November 1951). Geneva, Document 
G.B.117/9/20, n.d. 11 p. 

135. —-—. ———. 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.117/12/27, n.d. 16 p. 

136. ——-. . 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Manpower and Employ- 
ment Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.117/13/21, n.d. 12 p. 

137, ———. ———. 14th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.117/14/23, n.d. 6 p. 








138. ———. ———. 15th Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organiza | 


tions Committee. Geneva, Document 117/15/22, n.d. 10 p. + appendix. 


139. —_—.———. 17th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. 
Geneva, Document G.B.117/17/14, n.d. 10 p. 


12 See also No. 87. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 


140. International Labor Organization. Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers (2d session). Rights of Performers in Broadcasting, 
Television and the Mechnical Reproduction of Sound: 3d Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, Report III, 1951. 85 p. printed. 

141. International Labor Organization. Inland Transport Committee (4th session). 
General Report: Ist Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report I, 1951. 123 p. + 
appendices. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
142. International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended October 
31, 1951. Washington, n.d. folder. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
143. Scammell, W. M. “The International Monetary Fund: An Interim Judgment.” 
World Affairs, October 1951 (Vol. 5, No. 4), p. 467-478. 


TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 
144. Weghorn, Dr. Erwin. “Die Tatigkeit des Internationalen Wahrungsfonds und 
der Weltbank 1950/1951.” Europa Archiv, November 20, 1951 (6, Jahr, 21/22, 
Folge), p. 4489-4492. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION™ 


GENERAL COUNCIL 


145. International Refugee Organization. General Council. Migration from Europe. 
Monaco, Document GC/199/Rev.1, September 1951. 98 p. + appendix. printed. 


7th Session 
(Geneva, 1951) 
146, International Refugee Organization. General Council (7th session). Report 


. . . (Adopted during the 8th Session at the 88th Meeting on 22 October 1951). 
Geneva, Document GC/224/Rev.1, October 22, 1951. 16 p. + annex. 


8th Session 
(Geneva, 1951) 

147. International Refugee Organization. General Council (8th session). Agenda 
(Adopted at the 88th Meeting, 22 October 1951). Geneva, Document GC/226/ 
Rev.1, October 22, 1951. 1 p. 

148, —_—, ———. Annual Report of the Director-General for the Period 1 July 1950 
to 30 June 1951. Geneva, Document GC/227, September 26, 1951. 64 p. + 
tables. 

149. -_—. -——. Report of the 10th Session of the Executive Committee. Geneva, 
Document GC/240/Rev.1, October 29, 1951. 10 p. 


™ See also Nos. 42, 43, 44. 
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150. ———. ~-——. Revised Plan of Expenditure for the Supplementary and Closup 
Periods Beginning 1 July 1950. Geneva, Document GC/239, October 22, 195) 
13 p. 

Tniliilhy issued as Document EC/62. 

151, ———. ——— . Statement of Financial Operations for the 12 Months Ended % 
June, 1951, of the Supplementary and Closure Periods: Prepared and presente 
by the Director-General. Geneva, Document GC/231, October 8, 1951. 17 p. 


152, ———. ——— . Termination of Operations. Plans of the Director-General for the 
Liquidation of the IRO. Geneva, Document GC/242, October 23, 1951. 6 p. + 
annex. 


Previously issued as Document EC/61. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 


153. Mickwitz, Dr. Eugen von. “Von Annecy nach Torquay. Ein Uberblick iibe 
die Entwicklung der internationalen Bermiihungen zum Abbau der Handel. 
schranken seit dem Abschluss der Konferenz von Annecy am 27. August 1949” 
Europa Archiv, October 20, 1951 (6, Jahr, 20, Folge), p. 4439-4454, 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


154. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Report of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. New York, 
Document E/2048, July 18, 1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


155. United States. Department of State. Report of the United States Delegation 
to the 4th Session of the General Conference of UNESCO. Washington, Goven- 
ment Printing Office (Dept. of State Pub. 4249), October 1951. 21 p. + 
appendices. printed. 


WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


156. World Health Organization. Executive Board (8th session). Official Records 
: No. 36. Resolutions and Decisions, Annexes. Geneva, October 1951. 


42 p. + index. 50¢. printed. 


EXPERT COMMITTEES 


157. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Mental Health. Alcoholism 
Subcommittee (1st session). Report Geneva, Technical Report Series 42, 
September 1951. 18 p. + annexes. 15¢. printed. 


158. ———. Expert Committee on the International Pharmacopoeia (8th session). | 


Report . . . Geneva, Technical Report Series 43, November 1951. 35 p. 25¢. 
printed. 
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159. ———. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition. Prevention and 
Treatment of Severe Malnutrition in Times of Disaster: Report approved by 
_. . and presented to the 4th World Health Assembly. Geneva, Technical Re- 
port Series No. 45, November 1951. 56 p. 35¢. printed. 

160. ———. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition (2d session). Report 
_ . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 44, November 1951. 64 p. 40¢. 
printed. 

Issued also as FAO Nutrition Report. 


Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Councit OF EUROPE 


161. Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly (3d ordinary session, Ist part). 
Official Report of Debates: Volumes I, II and III. Strasbourg, 1951. 458 p. 


printed. 
NortuH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


162. Martin, Kingsley. “NATO —A British View.” International Journal, Autumn 
1951 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 292-299. 

163. Scott, Stanley L. “The Military Aid Program.” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1951 (Vol. 278), p. 47-55. 

164. Spofford, Charles M. “Toward Atlantic Security.” International Affairs, Octo- 
ber 1951 (Vol. 27, No. 4), p. 434-439. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


165. German Federal Government. 7th Report . . . on the Progress of the Mar- 
shall Plan, April 1, 1951 — June 30, 1951. Bonn, Federal Ministry for the Mar- 
shall Plan, 1951. 85 p. printed. 

166. —_—. Report . . . on the Progress of the Marshall Plan. General Survey 
October 1, 1949 — March 31, 1951. Bonn, Federal Ministry for the Marshall 
Plan, 1951. 255 p. + annex. printed. 

167. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Code of Liberalisation 
(Decision of the Council of OEEC of 20th July 1951 C(51)261). Paris, July 1951. 
54 p. + annexes. printed. 

168, . Intra~-European Investments: An OEEC Study. Paris, Document C (51) 
172, September 1951. 69 p. printed. 

169. United States. Economic Cooperation Administration. Far East Program 
Division — Division of Statistics and Reports. Programs in Southeast Asia. Wash- 
ington, November 9, 1951. 15 p. + statistical appendix. printed. 

Reprint of the summary which appears in the 38th Monthly Report for the 
Public Advisory Board of the Economic Cooperation Administration. 








170. .———. Public Advisory Board. 36th Report . . . Data as of May 31, 
1951. Washington, n.d. 73 p. 

171, —_—, ———,. ———. 37th Report . . Data as of June 30, 1951. Washiagton, 
n.d. 98 p. 

172, —_—. —_—. ———. 38th Report . . Data as of July 31, 1951. Washington, 


nd, 62 p. 
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173. . . . 89th Report Data as of August 31, 1951. Washing. 
ton, n.d. 65 p. . 
174. ’ . 40th Report Data as of September 31, 1951. Wash. 





ington, n.d. 73 p- 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL 
175. Pan American Union. Status of the Pan American Treaties and Convention 


(Revised to November 1, 1951 by the Division of Legal Affairs of the Pan Ameri. | 


can Union). Washington, n.d. 26 p. + annex. Text in English, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese. printed. 
COUNCIL 


176. Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Consejo. Acta de la sesién extra. 
ordinaria . . celebrada el 29 de agosto de 1951, aprobada en la sesién del 3 
de octubre de 1951. Washington, Document C-a-90, n.d. [46 p.] 

177. Organization of American States. Council. Decision Volume I. May - 
December 1948. Washington, Documents C-sa-1-E to C-sa-12-E, 1951. 27 p. 
+ index. 

178. . ———. Decisions Volume II: January — December 1949. Wash- 
ington, Documents C-sa-13-E to C-sa-43-E, 1951. 83 p. + index. 





INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JURISTS 


179. Inter-American Juridical Committee. Opinion on the Possibility of Revision of 
the Bustamante Code or the Code of Private International Law. Washington, 
May 1951. 37 p. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


180. Consejo Interamericano Economico y Social. Actas de las sesiones 
Vol. XXIII, De la Sesiédn No. 97 celebrada el 18 de julio de 1950 A Sesién No. 
100 celebrada el 5 de octubre de 1950. Washington, n.d. [241 p.] 


Soutu Pactric COMMISSION 


181. South Pacific Commission. Report for the Year 1950 Sydney, 
1951. 41 p. + appendix. printed. 


IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


182. Bank for International Settlements. Statement of Account as at September 30, 
1951. [Basle], n.d., folder. 
183. ———. Statement of Account as at October 31, 1951. [Basle] n.d., folder. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 





184. International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. Report of the | 


Ist Annual Meeting. Washington (Department of State Publication 4244), Sep 
tember 1951. 10 p. + appendices. printed. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


185. International Wheat Council. Cumulative Totals of Sales and Purchases for 
Crop-Year 1951/52: Report No. 28. London, Document IWC/WR.3/28-3/220, 
December 7, 1951. 2 p. 

186. —-—. Cumulative Totals of Sales and Purchases for Crop-Year 1951/52: Re- 
port No. 29. London, Document IWC/WR.3/29-3/236, December 14, 1951. 


2 p. 
V. GENERAL WORKS 


187. Schneider, Carl J. “Change and International Organization”. World Affairs 
Interpreter, Autumn 1951 (Vol. 22, No. 3), p. 252-270. 


188, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization — Interna- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences. National Administration and Inter- 
national Organization: A Comparative Survey of Fourteen Countries. Report of 
an Inquiry Conducted Jointly . Brussels, 1951. 78 p. 50¢. printed. 
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